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FOREWORD 


Tuts volume of THE ANNALS will appear just as the Chinese Communists prepare 
to celebrate their second “National Day” on October 1, marking the second anni- 
versary of the proclamation of the Chinese People’s Republic i in 1949, Whatever 
the situation in Korea may be by then, the Chinese Communists will still have much 
to celebrate. The two years of shock treatment they have administered to the tra- 
ditional institutions of Chinese society have rendered virtually impossible a recon- 
stitution of the pre-1949 forms of Chinese life. An ambitious foreign military ad- 
venture—described as a mass movement to “Resist America, Aid Korea, Defend- 
OurtHomes and Protect-Our-Country”—has been grasped as an opportunity to 
accelerate the liquidation of unfriendly and unco-operative elements and to impose 
upon the Chinese people a disciplined, totalitarian regime. 

_ For the record of a comparable despotism, China must turn back the pages of 
her history for more than two thousand years—to the heyday of the First Em- 
peror of the Ch’in dynasty (221-209 s.c.). A noted English Sinologist, comment- 
ing on the collapse of the Ch’in despotism, passed judgment in these words: “A sys- 
tem so opposed to the moderation and. love of compromise that are inherent in the 
Chinese character could not last” (L. A. Lyall, China [New York, 1934], p. 132). 
But the Chinese Communists, who know their history well—if usually to distort it to 
their ends—know that Ch’in despotism was accompanied by an unmatched spasm 
of constructive achievement, and that they, too, intend to remake the face of China. 

‘They have given evidence of this determination by employing every device of 
modern technology, propaganda, coercion, and political discipline so to remake 
the mind of China that they may escape the judgment passed upon the Ch’in. 

But when Chinese Communist military forces intervened in great strength in 
Korea in November 1950, the American public suddenly lost all interest in con- 
templating the recent course of Chinese affairs against a’ background of two thou- 
sand years of historical experience. Overnight, the United States and other mem- 
bers of the United Nations found themselves in an effective state of war with 
Communist China. They formally branded Communist China as an “aggressor” 
in February 1951; and, while reluctant to engage in hostile action against the Chi- 
nese Communists on the latter’s own territory, they agreed in May 1951 to em- 
bargo the shipment of arms and other strategic materials to China. It was no 
longer feasible to debate the possible diplomatic “recognition” of Communist China 
or the restoration of normal commercial and political relations with that country. 
Almost deliberately, it seemed, the Chinese Communists had elected to follow the 
course of action that would most rapidly disabuse their potential friends of illusions 
about their “liberal” or “progressive” character. 

- Against this background of imperfect hostile relations, the people of the United 
States have been obliged to search out the most reliable information about Com- 
munist China. What kind of people are the Chinese Communists? What kind of 
ideas do they hold about themselves and others? What is their program and 
policy? How are they organized to maintain their rule over China’s multitudes? 
How do they go about getting their work done? What are their relations to the 
Soviet Union? to the Western world? to the world-wide program of revolutionary 
international Communism? The purpose of the present Report on China is to 
supply the answers to such urgent questions as these on the basis of the most ac- 
curate information now available. . 

Does Communist China represent such a direct threat to the security of the 
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United States that we must engage in more direct acts of war than those to which 
we have already committed ourselves? This great issue of American foreign policy 
was dramatically opened to public debate by the removal of General. MacArthur 
and the subsequent hearings on American Far Eastern policy conducted by the 
(joint) Senate Committees on Armed Services and Foreign Relations in May—June 
1951. If the sharp differences of opinion that then crystallized are to be resolved 
intelligently, and on the basis of substantial information, we are obliged to consider 
the problem from a different point of view: Must we form our opinions of China 
out of the heated interchanges between political opponents, or do we really have a 
sound and adequate basis for understanding the whys and wherefores of Chinese 
Communism? The papers brought together in this volume leave no doubt. The 
United States has rich resources of scholars whose interest in and concern with the 
affairs of China have persisted through many years and decades. They have main- 
tained a constant vigilance over the situation in China. Many of them have ven- 
tured to China in recent years for firsthand observation. Unfortunately, perhaps, 
what they have learned of China has been too frequently communicated in the uni- 
versity classroom or in the pages of erudite journals of very limited circulation. 
Here they have agreed to combine their efforts in possibly the most ambitious at- 
tempt to date to lay before the American people a consistent and coherent body of 
facts and informed opinion about Communist China—its ideas, institutions, and 
portents. j 

Americans are now wondering whether they are confronted in China with an 
irredeemable situation. Inevitably they ask: Did we, in the years after 1945, 
adopt that attitude and policy toward China and the rising tide of Chinese Com- 
munism most likely to ensure protection for the best interests of the United States? 
The question is entirely logical; but when recent developments in China are ex- 
amined solely from this point of view, only a portion of the picture can be seen. 
In recent years, the Chinése people have been undergoing harrowing experiences so 
strange to an American frame of reference as to leave Americans totally unpre- 
pared to appreciate the problems, hopes, and aspirations of the Chinese—not to 
mention their availability to be exploited by ruthless and domineering captors of 
political power. . Any analysis of the Chinese problem must give the most careful 
consideration to the environmental situation in which the Chinese people—charac- 
teristically anti-Marxist—were obliged to face the fact of Communist domination; 
and to which they have been forced to accommodate themselves and their historic 
social institutions. 

Because those who write of the events of 1949-51 cannot yet venture with com- 
plete confidence to pass the judgments of history, few of the essays in this volume 
will be found to deal with the moral issues involved, as such. But on one point all 
agree: let the story of what is now happening in China be related with the utmost 
fidelity to observable facts and the knowable schemes of the Chinese leaders who 
now enjoy the authority to express the views of nearly one-fourth of all mankind 
for the rest to hear. . 

Some of these articles approximate eyewitness accounts of people who were in 
China when the Communists took over—William Ayers, A. Doak Barnett, O. Ed- 
mund Clubb, Randall Gould, E. Stuart Kirby, G. William Skinner, and the editor. 
Others have visited China and the Far East in recent years and have a strong basis 
for drawing conclusions well grounded in practical experience and observation— 
Claude Buss, Chao Kuo-chün, Theodore Chen, Paul Linebarger, Robert C. North, 
George E. Taylor, Mary C. Wright, and possibly others. The other contributors, 
whose direct experiences with China may not have been of so recent date, are stu- 
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dents and scholars of the Chinese scene whose interest in and knowledge of their 
subject place them in the fore ranks of American writers on China. 

In their totality, these articles bring out several points highly pertinent to our 
understanding of China: (1) They show that China and the Chinese Communists 
are not enigmatic mysteries, and that they can be understood. (2) They show 
that important data and information about the Chinese Communists and their 
claims to destiny are still available. (3) They show that the present struggle in 
China is one in which the traditionally complacent and passive aspects of Chinese 
society stand sharply opposed to the dynamism and aggressiveness of China’s new 
leaders. (4) They show, moral and ideological considerations apart, that the Chi- 
nese Communists rest their present power and their capacity for perpetuating it on 
their capacity to effect that organization of the Chinese masses that will reduce the 
obstacles in their path and minimize the ability of the Chinese people to resist. 

Speaking only for himself, and without intending to commit the judgment of his 
colleagues in this enterprise, the present writer believes that the record of the past 
twenty-four months justifies the following interim conclusions about what the Chi- 
nese Communists have done: 

1. They have so far committed themselves to the camp of the Marxist-Leninist 
world revolution that China’s landward frontiers with the Soviet Union have ceased, 
for all practical purposes, to be the frontiers of an independent sovereign state. 

2. They have girded themselves in a wholly militant spirit to obliterate any pos- 
sibility of a middle ground between the “two camps” into which they believe all the 
peoples of the world must divide. 

3. They have deliberately reversed the tradition of modern China’s relations 
with the outside world by dropping a veritable “iron curtain,” beyond which, in 
complete isolation from western influence, they are determined to construct the 
Asiatic citadel of the world revolution. 

4. They have so managed to conduct their foreign affairs that within seventeen 
months after they had proclaimed their new state they stood condemned before the 
bar of world public opinion as aggressors seeking to destroy the foundations of a 
peaceful world order by armed force. 

5. They have fastened upon the Chinese people a brutal reign of terror, perpe- 
trating the crime of genocide against the countless thousands of their countrymen 
whose attachment to the social traditions of the Chinese people prevented them 
from accepting the new dispensation with the alacrity desired by the regime. 

6. They have undertaken to divide husband and wife, father and son, brothers,. 
and friends, so far demolishing the social relationships of the Confucian ethic that 
only the loyalty of subject to ruler remains to be exacted. 

7, They have wrought countless changes in the life of the Chinese countryside 
calculated not so much to advance the well-being of the Chinese people as to con- 
solidate the authority of a determined political bureaucracy. 

8. They have created the oppressive apparatus of the bureaucratic police state 
which protects itself by its own law and instruments and imposes a most rigorous 
system of “thought control” upon all Chinese. 

9. They have abandoned every principle of liberal thought and action that would 
respect human individuality and the integrity of the human being. 

10. They have placed in forfeit not only the repute their countrymen have had 
for honesty and integrity, but their very lives. 

This is the decalogue of “achievement” upon which the Chinese Communists 
rest the record as zoo enter upon their third year of rule in China. 

i H. ARTHUR STEINER 
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Political Ferment in China, 1911-1951 


By EaR H. PRITCHARD 


URING the twentieth century 
China is going through a great 
revolution which is affecting every as- 
pect of its life and ancient civilization. 
No such upheaval has occurred for over 
two thousand years, since, in the late 
pre-Christian era, the feudal regime was 
-replaced by the gentry-state,* monarchic 
and imperial in form, but basically con- 
trolled by a scholar-bureaucracy rooted 
in a landed gentry. The scholars were 


dedicated to the Confucian ideal of a. 


patriarchal state, which recognized indi- 
vidual worth and ability and in which 
government, in the hands of the morally 
and intellectually superior, must justify 
itself by services rendered to the peo- 
ple. Despite long periods of disunity 
and the rhythmical rise and fall of dy- 
nasties, this basic pattern of government 
and society, drawing its support from an 
agrarian and handicraft economy, per- 
sisted with only minor changes into the 
twentieth century. 

In 1951 this ancient system is still in 
the process of disintegration and modifi- 
cation, while new forces, ideas, and in- 
stitutions are struggling to assert their 
dominance. . Although some may be- 
lieve that a new and more rigid au- 
thoritarianism has riveted its control 
upon the Chinese. people, it is still too 
early to predict with any certainty the 
outcome of this profound revolutionary 
process that is in progress. 

As in other great revolutions, the first 
phase of the Chinese revolution has 
been, outwardly at least, primarily de- 
structive, involving the disintegration of 
traditional institutions and ideas from 

1 Wolfram Eberhard is, I believe, the origi- 


nator of this phrase; see his History of China 
(Berkeley, 1950), pp. 71-74. 





inherent causes, and their destruction 
under the impact of new ideas and 
forces. Although the internal weak- 
nesses of the old regime were so great 
that new forces were able to bring down 
its outer structure, they have found it 
impossible to create a new integration 
until the old ways have been more com- 
pletely broken down, and during this 
period China has been 


Doomed for a certain term to walk the 
night ;—-Shakespeare i 

Wandering between two worlds; 

One dead, the other powerless to be 
born.— Matthew Arnold 


This process in China has involved 
not only a conflict between old and new 
ideas and practices but also a struggle 
between rival new ‘ideologies, namely, 
the democratic-liberal tradition and 
communism. Of the major ancient in- 
stitutions, only the monarchy and the 
old-style scholar-official have really 
gone, and even of these, echoes still 
linger. The Confucian ideology and its 
moral and ethical code have been seri- 
ously breached, but their power is still 
great. Other major institutions which 
are in the process of destruction or 
transformation are the patriarchal 
family, the ideographic script, the guild, 
the agrarian and handicraft economy 
based primarily on hand labor, the 
landed gentry, and the power of custom 
and precept as opposed to law. 


FALL or THE Monarcuy, 1911 


The first of the basic old institutions 
to fall was the monarchy. The decline 
of the Ch’ing or Manchu dynasty was 
evidenced during. the early nineteenth 
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centiiry, ‘by the increase of banditry and 
‘piracy, the growth of secret societies 
afd ‘rebellious outbreaks, and the in- 
“‘crease of official corruption and incom- 
petency. These symptoms resulted from 
the same general causes which led to 
the fall of earlier major dynasties—the 
growth of population without a com- 
mensurate increase in .productive ca- 
pacity, the growth of landlordism with 
the resultant increase in tenancy and 
landless agricultural workers, the over- 
elaboration, corruption, and demoraliza- 
tion of the bureaucracy, a decline in the 
ability of the emperors, and pressure 
from the outside, in this case-from the 
West. These factors would in the end 
have overturned the dynasty in a tradi- 
tional fashion, and indeed the Taiping 
Rebellion in the middle of the century 
nearly did so. But from 1840 onward, 
the western impact added new factors 
which were to turn the traditional fall 
of a dynasty into one of the great revo- 
lutionary processes of history. 

The western impact affected the situa- 
tion in a variety of ways. Initially its 
military victories helped to undermine 
the prestige of the dynasty, and the cost 
of wars promoted financial insolvency, 
new taxes, and official corruption. West- 
ern machine-made products began to 
undermine China’s handicraft industry, 
and later, especially in the twentieth 
century, trade and western-type indus- 
tries established in China destroyed 
large segments of the old handicraft 
industry. A new mercantile class be- 
gan to appear—the comprador group— 
which either served as direct agents of 
western economic interests or indirectly 
collected and distributed products for 
them. Connected with this class must 
be counted the overseas Chinese mer- 
cantile group. Possessed of economic 
power, and having acquired some smat- 
tering of western ideas, this group sup- 
ported changes which would increase its 
political power and social status. Many 


of the revolutionaries df 1911, and finan- 
cial support of the revolution, came 
from this group. 

As the nineteenth century agp, 


‘western ideas and practices began to 


seep into China, and, as the West con- 
tinued to win victories, doubts began to 
rise in the minds of a few of the literati 
as to the eternal superiority of the Chi- 
nese system. First a few mild reform- 
ers appeared, such as Li Hung-chang 
and Chang Chih-tung, who, although 
they did not question the basic superi- 
ority of the old system, advocated full- 
fledged intercourse with the West and 
the introduction of those western ideas 
and ways, especially technological de- 
velopments, which would strengthen the 
material power of China. Their ideas 
received little support and considerable 
opposition from the mass of officialdom 
and the conservative court, and change 
preceeded at a snail’s pace. 


Revolutionary movements 


China’s defeat in 1894-95 by a mod- 
ernized Japan jarred the ancient struc- 
ture to its core and further decreased the 
prestige of the alien dynasty. Almost 
immediately two movements emerged— 
one a revolutionary reform movement 
led by K’ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao, the other a nationalistic revolu- 
tionary movement led by Sun Yat-sen 
and aimed at the overthrow of the alien 
dynasty, the establishment -of a repub- 
lic, and the introduction of western ways 
and knowledge in general. The move- 
ment led by K’ang advocated the trans- 
formation of the dynasty into a limited 
monarchy and the introduction of west- 
ern learning and technology. K’ang 
favored renovation and modernization, 
and he presented Confucius as a re- 
former who would have supported the 
proposed innovations; but the implica- 
tions of his ideas were revolutionary, 
and, whether he realized it or not, he 
was advocating revolution by reform. 
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i Sun, on the other hand, aimed to pre- 
serve much of the old, but proposed re- 


form by revolution as the only way to . 


break the inertia of tradition and assert 
the national independence of the Chi- 
nese. Both wished to obtain control of 
the machinery of government and use it 
to promote their programs. 

In 1898 K’ang obtained the ear of 
the young Kuang-hsii emperor, and 
there followed the abortive hundred 
days of reform by decree: which was 
smashed by the action of the Empress 
Dowager and her conservative court 
supporters. There followed the Boxer 
Rebellion of 1900, which was a semi- 
popular movement in North China, sup- 
ported by the conservative literati and 
ultimately by the throne itself, to rid 
China of the westerner and his. ways by 
force.. It was precipitated- by the ac- 
tivity of missionaries, famine, and the 
1898 scramble for territorial and eco- 
nomic concessions by the powers. 

The humiliating suppression of the 
Boxer movement convinced the Empress 
that change was necessary, and so in 
1901 she launched her own reform move- 
ment, aimed at the preservation of a 
strong monarchy on the Japanese 
model, the creation of a modern army 
and navy, the establishment of a new 
educational system somewhat western- 
ized in curriculum and organization, 
and the strengthening of the central 
government over the provinces through 
the control of the Army, the educa- 
tional system, railways, and some other 
industrial projects. The movement did 
not utilize K’ang’s reforming group, and 
was slowed by ignorance, inertia, lack 
of trained and enthusiastic personnel, 
positive sabotage, and lack of finances. 
This controlled reform movement was 
launched too late to have any chance of 
saving the dynasty, and was upset by 
the revolutionary movement shortly 
after the death of the old Empress and 
the cashiering by an incompetent re- 

Z 


gent of Yüan Shih-k’ai, the most able 
of the reform officials. : 
During this reform period thousands 
of Chinese students went abroad to 
study, particularly to Japan, and here 
and elsewhere Sun and his supporters 
worked diligently to recruit the young 
intellectuals, military men, and mem- 
bers of the new mercantile class. Sun’s 
movement had an essentially conspira- 


. torial character, and was aimed at plac- 


ing supporters in key military and po- 
litical positions so that at an opportune 
time the machinery of the state could 
be seized and then utilized to carry 
through reform. Assemblies created by 
the reform program provided forums for 
criticism of the faltering dynasty, while 
the provincial gentry rose against the - 
centralizing efforts of the Peking gov- 
ernment. i 

An accidental bomb explosion in 
Hankow led Sun’s followers to launch 
their coup in October 1911, and all of 
the dissident elements in southern and 
western China proclaimed their support 
of the revolution. The dynasty fell 
early in 1912 when Yüan, hastily re- 
called by the regent to defend the dy- 
nasty, preferring negotiation with the 
revolutionaries to civil war, forced the 
abdication of the Manchus. The dy- 
nasty collapsed not because of the 
strength or solidarity of the revolu- 
tionary movement, but of its own in- 
competence and inner decay. Its pres- 
tige and leadership were gone, and no 
one was willing to lift a hand to sup- 
port it, although Yiian probably had 
sufficient military power to suppress the 
revolution. 


‘Dictator AND War Lorp, 1912-28 


Although the monarchy fell because it 
lacked active support, its collapse left a 
void which even to this day has hardly 
been filled. ‘The traditional symbol of 
leadership and authority was gone, and 
the minds of the devotees of the old sys- 
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tem were assailed with doubt and uncer- 
tainty; yet they were not psychologi- 
cally or intellectually prepared to give 
wholehearted support to any new form 
of government or thoroughgoing pro- 
gram of modernization. On the other 
hand, Sun’s group was in no position to 
grasp the helm of state and give effec- 
tive leadership. It was a small group, 
lacking effective organization and inner 
cohesion, and was without mass support. 
It had no effective program or ideology, 
and most of its members had no clear 
understanding of what they were trying 
to do. Although the 1911-12 move- 
‘ment did represent the vague stirrings 
of national consciousness and a desire 
for improved conditions, few people had 
any clear understanding of what they 
wanted or how their vague desires were 
to be realized. 

Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that Yüan, the authoritarian 
reformer, was able to outmaneuver Sun’s 
revolutionaries and set up a dictatorship 
under the form of a republic. Yiian 
represented a type of authority and 
leadership which the old officials, the 
landed gentry, and the masses under- 
stood and were for a time prepared to 
follow as a substitute for the traditional 
monarchy. He also stood for order and 
the honoring of treaty rights, which led 
western powers to give him their sup- 
_ port. He scattered the revolutionaries, 
dissolved the elected assembly, installed 
military governors in most of the prov- 
inces, and negotiated a foreign loan 
which was essential to his program of 
administrative reorganization and mili- 
tary reform. But his dictatorial meth- 
ods and incapacity to protect China 
from Japanese aggression in 1914-15 
undermined his position, and when he 
attempted in 1915 to establish a new 
dynasty, a new revolutionary outbreak 
forced him to shelve his plans, and dem- 
onstrated that China was through with 
monarchy. 


Yiian’s death in 1916 offered a new 
opportunity for the revolutionaries and 
reformers to work together when the 
elected parliament of 1912 reassembled 
in Peking, but quarrels over the dis- 
tribution of power between the legisla- 
ture and the executive and over China’s 
entrance into the war against Germany 
precipitated a new crisis from which 
emerged the fact that the real possessors 
of power were the military governors in- 
stalled by Yiian. The war-lord era was 
to last for ten years, and the dependence 
on military power which it fostered in 
the country has only increased as the 
years have passed. During the war- 
lord era the Peking government was 


manipulated by various combinations of 


northern military leaders, ‘while Sun 
Yat-sen’s shadowy revolutionary repub- 
lican regime flitted in and out of Canton 
at the pleasure of southern military gov- 
ernors until the establishment of the 
new Nationalist regime at Canton in 
1923-24. The era ended with the tri- 
umphant entry of Nationalist forces into 
Peking in 1928. 


Disintegrative tendencies 


Although constructive new forces were 
at work during the period 1912-28, it 
was primarily a destructive era in which 
the old system disintegrated at an ac- 
celerated, pace. The most obvious de- 
velopment was the almost complete col- 
lapse of central aufhority, but other 
disintegrative tendencies were of equal 
importance. Segments of the handi- 
craft and peasant-craft industries de- 
clined under the impact of machine- 
made goods either imported or pro- 
duced by newly established industries 
in China, and the situation of the peas- 
ant worsened under war-lord taxes and 
administration. The strength of the 
whole Confucian tradition declined ‘as 
western ideas and practices spread, par- 
ticularly among the students, and as 
officials trained under the old system 
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were replaced by new men. The pa- 
triarchal family suffered some loss of 
strength as the mobility of people in- 
creased and as western ideas of indi- 
vidualism spread among the intellectuals 
and city population. Western-inspired 
law. codes, constitutions, and adminstra- 
tive procedures helped to weaken tradi- 
tional customary practices and controls. 
The traditional pattern of life did not 
vanish, but its vitality and the people’s 
unquestioning acceptance of it declined. 
One final important development of the 
period was the emergence of Japan as 
the chief aggressor toward China, as the 
wave of western imperialistic demands 
subsided with World War I. 


New Forces: 


A number of new forces were at work 
during the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. 

Economic developments and the mid- 
dle class:—The beginnings of a modern 
transportation and communication sys- 
tem and of a machine industrial system 
were made, although the rate of progress 
would have been greater had more sta- 
ble conditions prevailed. World War I 
stimulated the development of modern 
industries, especially textiles and other 
light industries. Although foreign capi- 
tal and influence were active, native 
capital and personnel took a prominent 
part in these developments, with the 
consequent strengthening of the middle 
class, although it still remained woefully 
weak.. Most notable progress was made 
in cotton spinning, where the number of 
spindles increased from 831,000 in 1911 
to 3,850,000 in 1928. Two major iron 
and steel plants were established, and 
coal production doubled, reaching 25.78 
million tons in 1924. Railway mileage 
reached approximately 14,000 kilome- 
ters by 1928, and a modern banking sys- 
tem came into existence. 


The Chinese Renaissance launched in .- 


1917 by Hu Shih, Ch’en Tu-hsiu (later 


founder of the Chinese Communist 
Party), and others at Peking Univer- 
sity was, in the words of Hu Shih, “a 
conscious movement to promote a new 
literature in the living language of the 
people ... [and] was a movement of 
conscious protest against many of the 
ideas and institutions in the traditional 
culture.”? It involved the use of the 
colloquial spoken language as the me- 
dium of literary expression in place of 
the classical written language. The 
movement created a modern and dy- 
namic literature, perhaps best repre- 
sented in the writing of Lusin (Lu 
Hsiin), promoted the spread of general 
education and of western ideas, and un- 
questionably speeded the disintegration 
of many aspects of the old society. 
Education and the youth movement .— 
The new educational system, as reor- 


. ganized in 1912, gradually expanded. 


Girls entered the schools, and in 1929- 
30 attendance at elementary schools 
reached 8,882,000 against about 1,- 
500,000 in 1909-10. Secondary and 
technical schools expanded greatly, as 
did colleges and universities, while many 
Chinese studied abroad. Aside from 
providing the personnel necessary to 
modern-type professions, administration, 
and industry, the schools, especially the 
higher schools, produced an intensely 
nationalistic group of young people de- 
voted to modernization and bitterly op- 
posed to the special privileges of for- 
eigners. This youth movement flared 
into open revolt in 1919 against the 
treaty of Versailles and the Peking gov- 
ernment’s subserviency to Japan and the 
war lords, and was a potent factor in 
promoting the Renaissance and the Na- 
tionalist and Communist movements. 
The Nationalist movement.—The most 
immediately significant of the new forces 
was the Nationalist movement of Sun 
Yat-sen, who, in the early 1920’s, turned 


2Hu Shih, The Chinese Renaissance (Chi- 
cago, 1934), p. 44. 
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his efforts toward the formulation of a 
comprehensive ideology, the building of 
a strong party, and the creation of a 
party army. His program is best epito- 
mized in the San-min chu-i—The Three 
Principles of. the People (nationalism, 
democracy, and people’s livelihood)— 
and the three stages of revolutionary 
development. Through “nationalism” 
he aimed to capture the restive eriergy 
of the people, unify the country, elimi- 
nate the war lords, and free China from 
the unequal treaties. In “democracy” 
he envisaged a political system in which 
the sovereign rights of the people would 
be preserved, but the actual administra- 
tion of government through the five 
Yuan, or divisions, would be in the 
hands of a trained elite. In the “peo- 
ple’s livelihood” he outlined the steps 
to economic improvement and social 
equality: elimination of foreign eco- 
nomic privilege and control, creation of 
a modern industrial system partially so- 
cialistic and partially capitalistic, and 
redistribution of land (with compensa- 
tion) and wealth through taxation and 
state action. The revolution was to go 
through three stages: military, in which 
the country was to be unified by con- 
quest; political tutelage, in which the 
party was to rule the country and pre- 
pare it for the final constitutional stage, 
in which the five-Yuan constitutional 
system would restore sovereignty to the 
people, ‘and party dictatorship would 
disappear. ; 

In 1923, disillusioned by his failure 
to get help from western democratic 
powers, Sun turned to the Soviet Union, 
and with the arrival of Michael Borodin 
at Canton and the reorganization of the 
Kuomintang according to the Commu- 
nist model in 1924 and the organization 
of an army, the new Nationalist move- 
ment was launched on its meteoric rise 
to power. Enthusiastic students and 
merchants flocked into the party, and, 
aided by Communistic propaganda tech- 


niques, the organization of labor, peas- 
ant, youth, and women’s groups, and 
anti-imperialistic slogans, the movement 
took the country by storm. Sun’s 
Fundamentals of National Reconstruc- 
tion in 1924 provided an immediate 
guide to action, while his death in 1925 
inspired his followers to greater efforts. ` 
The Nationalist military forces swept 
northward’ from Canton in 1926, and, 
after a pause in the Yangtze Valley 
while the Communists and Russians 
were thrown out of the movement and 


‘the rift between right, left, and center 


of the party was patched up, moved on 


. to Peking in 1928 to win immediate rec- 


ognition from foreign powers. 
Communism. —Although, in the light 
of subsequent events, the founding of 
the Chinese Communist Party in 1921 
by Ch’en Tu-hsiu was an event of ma- 
jor consequence, it was at the time a 
weak movement in a very alien environ- 
ment. It utilized its association with 
the Nationalists between 1924 and 1927 
to increase its membership, develop 
propaganda and organizing techniques, 
acquire control of some military units, 
and organize labor and peasant unions. 
Its terroristic methods and doctrinair- 
ism threatened its existence after the 
break with the Nationalists until the 
soviets ‘were organized and Mao Tse- 
tung obtained control of the movement 
and embarked on a program which had 
appeal to the peasantry in the early 
1930’s.8 However, through the associa- 


3 After the break with the Nationalists, the 
Communists ultimately turned to the organi- 
zation of local soviet governments in various 
mountainous districts of South China. The 
first of these was established late in 1927, and 
the most important, that in Kiangsi, developed 


-under Mao’s leadership in 1929. In November 


1931 delegates from the various soviets pro- 
claimed the Chinese Soviet Republic. -In 1934 
there were six major soviet enclaves govern~ 
ing perhaps nine million people; but between 
1934 and 1936, because of Nationalist pressure, 
most of the Communist leaders and forces 
migrated to the Shensi soviet, which thereafter 
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‘tion of the Russian advisers and the 
Chinese Communists with the Kuomin- 
tang during the middle 1920’s interna- 
tional communism obtained a foothold 
in China which was to have momentous 
consequences. > 


THE NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT, 
1928-37 


In 1928 the National Government, 
which had been established in Canton 
in 1925, formally proclaimed the end of 
` the military stage and the inauguration 

of the stage of political tutelage, during 
which period sovereignty was to be ex- 
ercised by the party for the people, and 
government was to be in the hands of a 
five-Yuan government controlled by and 
responsible to the party. Plans gradu- 
ally matured for the adoption of a defin- 
itive constitution and the inauguration 
of the constitutional stage in 1937, but 
the attack of Japan led to the postpone- 
ment of this action until the end of 
1947, when a somewhat modified consti- 
‘tution went into effect. >. 

The Nationalist program for China 
‘basically attempted to halt the uncon- 
trolled disintegration of the old system 
and to create a new, stable system which 
was to be a synthesis of traditional Chi- 
nese and western ideas, in which revo- 
lutionary renovation of the old so- 
ciety was to continue by peaceful and 
controlled means. Unfortunately, and 
partly because of Japanese aggression 
and Communist threats, the revolution- 
ary ardor of the movement was too soon 
replaced by an unenlightened clinging 
to the status quo. During the ten 
years under consideration, however, the 
movement possessed real vitality, and 
many reforms and projects were insti- 
tuted which possessed real merit, and 
which, if given time to mature, might 
have resulted in a new and stable so- 
ciety. 





became the center of Communist activities, In 
1937 it controlled perhaps three million people. 


‘forts.at economic development. 


Difficulties of Nationalists 


The difficulties faced by the Nation- 
alists were numerous. First among these 
must be listed poverty, which made it 
impossible for the Nationalists to lay 
their hands on sufficient resources to 
carry forward quickly a program of 
military strength, education, and eco- 


nomic modernization which would have 


improved somewhat the conditions of 
the masses and satisfied their expecta- 
tions. Ignorance, inertia, and outright 
opposition of vested interests which 
quickly infiltrated the party must also 
be mentioned. The masses still did not 
understand what was being done or- 
were opposed to it, and not enough 
technically trained persons for adminis- 
trative, educational, and industrial posts 
were available. The inherent difficulty 
of even the colloquial written language 
impeded the spread of knowledge. The 
world depression seriously hindered ef- 
The 
persistence of the Communists in their 
Soviet areas, and the often ill-calculated 
military measures taken by Chiang to 
suppress them, wasted resources and 
prevented effective unity. Foreign privi- 
leges provided some obstacles, but the 
most serious external threat was the 
economic and political aggression of 


- Japan in Manchuria and North China 


which culminated in the Sino-Japanese 
War, 1937-45. From 1931 onward, 
Japan never gave the Nationalists ‘a 
chance to concentrate on the solution of 
internal problems. Japan’s aggression 
robbed the Nationalists of resources and 
income, diverted remaining resources 
into military expenditure, and promoted 
internal dissension. 

Aside from these difficulties, most of 
which were external to the Nationalist 
movement; it possessed certain internal 
weaknesses which militated against its 
success. Many opportunists joined the 
party or allied themselves with it, but 
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two groups in particular—the old war 
lords and the Janded gentry—came into 
the party and the government. The 
. war lords retained their armies and a 
large degree of administrative autonomy 
as the price of their support, with the 
result that in many provinces effective 
administrative control of the central 
government was not established. The 
landed interests and groups allied with 
them opposed land redistribution and 
effective agrarian reform, and,-more im- 
portant, impeded the renovation of local 
government. The Republic had in- 
herited the corrupted and oppressive 
local administrative system of the Man- 
chus, and the Nationalists never got 
around to its fundamental reform, de- 
spite the fact that Sun had specified 
that basic renovation was to begin in 
the Asien. This failure bulked large in 
the ultimate collapse of the Nationalists. 
Within the genuine core of the move- 
ment doctrinaire opinions and personal 
rivalries created dissension and pre- 
vented united efforts. Sun’s death pre- 
cipitated a struggle between Chiang 
Kai-shek, Wang Ching-wei, and others 
which was never fully resolved during 
this period, although Chiang through 
his control of the party machinery and 
the best military forces was always in 
a dominating position. Hardly a year 
went by without some revolt or threat 
by dissident party and military leaders 
against the central government. In 
catrying out the program there was 
often too great a tendency to adhere to 
the details of something Sun had worked 
out, even though his conclusions were 
unsound, but in other cases his program 
was shelved or modified for reasons of 
expediency. Chiang’s outlook tended to 
be too restricted and narrow, and his 
methods too militaristic, patriarchal, 
and authoritarian. 

At least three basic defects in the 
ideology may be noted: One was Sun’s 


emphasis on direction from above, a’ 
tendency accentuated by Chiang. The 
masses were fundamentally distrusted, 
and hence grass-roots movements were 
discouraged and the vital energy of local 
initiative was not tapped. The five- 
Yuan -arrangement provided such a 
cumbersome system of checks and bal- 
ances that effective government would 
have been impossible without unity of 
policy and control, obtained through a 
dominant party leadership. The final 
defect was Sun’s belief that a dictatorial 
party once entrenched in power would 
remain revolutionary and would in the 
end voluntarily consent to an enormous 
diminution of its power and prerequisites. 


Nationalist achievements 


No one or a combination of several 
of these difficulties would necessarily 
have been fatal to the movement, al- 
though their combined effect in the his- 
torical process between 1928 and 1948 
was fatal; but during the 1930’s, de- 
spite the loss of Manchuria, the Na- 
tionalist program had some degree of 
success. Nationalistic sentiment and 
the sense of national unity were unques- 
tionably ‘strengthened. Much progress 
was made in the effort to end the un- 
equal treaties. Tariff autonomy was 
obtained in 1930, and western: powers 
were preparing to sign treaties leading 
to the abolition of extraterritoriality, 
when the “Manchuria incident” led to 
the postponement of this action until 
1943. Laws were enacted to prevent 
undue foreign control in new economic 
developments, but Chinese efforts to re- 
duce Japanese influence in Manchuria 
helped to precipitate the new wave of 
Japanese aggression. Administration in 
the higher echelons of national and 
provincial governments was modernized 
and improved, but public training and 
participation in government lagged, and 
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little improvement was made at the 
hsien level where government impinged 
most directly on people. Civil rights 
were too often flagrantly violated, and 
too little effective use was made of the 
advice of technically competent people 
or of the reforming energies of the new 
generation of students. 

Schools and universities increased in 
number and attendance, and enrollment 
in primary schools reached 21.4 million 
in 1936. Efforts at mass education had 
some success, but the New Life Move- 
ment, while excellent in some respects, 
demonstrated the weakness of patri- 
archally directed social reform move- 


ments. Harbors were improved, railway - 


mileage increased by roughly 3,000 kil- 
` ometers, airlines linked major cities, and 
the mileage of roads expanded from 
29,000 kilometers in 1927 to 110,000 
kilometers in 1937. Chinese capital was 
active in the expansion of textile and 
other light industries, but heavy indus- 
tries and power-producing facilities, ex- 
cept in Japanese-controlled Manchuria, 
made little progress because of unsettled 
conditions and Jack of capital. A sys- 
tem of agricultural statistics, experiment 
stations, and improved varieties of crops 
was introduced to help agriculture. 
Laws also aimed to standardize condi- 
tions of tenure and reduce rents and 
taxes, and agricultural credit co-opera- 
tives struck at the moneylender. Fac- 
tory laws were promulgated and offi- 
cially sponsored unions were organized, 
‘but labor never felt any great affection 
for the Nationalist regime. Perhaps the 
most impressive economic achievement 
was the establishment of an effective 


central banking ‘system, a stable paper ` 


‘currency, and fairly sound fiscal policies. 
_- Despite such achievements, the Na- 
tionalist government failed to win the 
enthusiastic support of many older in- 
tellectuals and the new generation of 
students, the workers, and the peasants. 


SPREAD OF COMMUNISM AND COLLAPSE 
or NATIONALISTS, 1937-49 


The most significant result of the 
Sino-Japanese War was that it under- 
mined the Nationalist movement and 
promoted Communism in China, which 
is ironical in view of the fact that one 
factor in promoting Japan’s aggression 
was the fear of Communism in China. 

When the war began in 1937 the Na- 
tionalist movement -was still dynamic, 


‘moderately progressive, and in control 


of an expanding economy and growing 
revenues, and possessed an increasingly 
effective administrative control over - 
most of China south of the Great Wall.’ 
At the end of the war it was a demoral- 
ized, conservative movement dominated 
for the most part by cynical, self-seek- 
ing persons, its effective administrative 
control was much reduced, and the 
economy of the country was in chaos 
and rapidly degenerating as a result of 
isolation and the spread of inflation. 
The Communist movement entered 
the war as a weak force which possessed 
control of not over three million people 
in Shensi;.it emerged from the war a 
very dynamic force with great -prestige 
among large elements of the population 
and possessed of effectively organized 
governmental units in at least eight 
provinces of North China (with enclaves 
in others) which controlled from sixty 
to eighty million people. The Japanese 
war is primarily responsible for the fact 
that the Communists today dominate 


‘China. 


Wartime phases 


The reasons for the Nationalist fail- 
ures and the Communist successes are 
complex. When the war began, there 
was a great upwelling of patriotic fer- 
vor, and for a few years most elements 
of the population rallied around Chiang 
as leader of a united resistance move- 
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ment, The Nationalists, fearful of grass- 


roots enthusiasm and leadership, refused . 


demands for a constitution and effective 
popular participation in the government, 
and hence failed to turn to their advan- 
tage the power of this mass upwelling. 
The Communists, however, exploited 
this patriotism, captured control of the 
guerrilla movement, and built up a 
movement in the rural areas behind the 
‘Japanese lines which depended upon ac- 
tive popular support of and participa- 
tion in the war against Japan. 
Japanese armies served, in a sense, as a 
shield for the Communists, and their 
attacks on the guerrilla centers only 
strengthened popular support of the 
Communists. The Communists also de- 
veloped a program of land and local ad- 
ministrative reform which won the sup- 
port of the peasants and the students, 
while the Nationalists did nothing effec- 
tive about these problems. 

Communist leadership and tactics 
thus were more effective in the situa- 
tion than ‘were those of the Nationalists. 
The problems faced by the National- 
ists, however, were more difficult be- 
cause they had to maintain a normal 
type government’ to administer Free 
China and serve as a symbol. They 
had to maintain conventional-type ar- 
mies and had to attempt to create an 
economy and a transport system in’ un- 
-developed interior China which could 
support the government and armies. 
The local and guerrilla nature of Com- 
munist administration and armies saved 
them many of the costs and- conse- 
quences faced by the Nationalists. 

Japan’s seizure of the economically 
developed areas of China weakened the 
influence of the relatively progressive 
mercantile class in the government and 
Kuomintang, while dislocation and suf- 
fering born. of inflation undermined the 
morale of the intellectual class and the 
middle and lower administrative person- 


The’ 


nel. The loss of the customs revenue 
forced the government to depend on the 
land tax and requisitioned grain, admin- 
istered largely through the landed gen- 
try and their agents. The party and 
the government consequently came to 
depend more and more on the conserva- 
tive landed interests. Inflation, result- 
ing from shortages born of the absence 
of industries and the inability to import 
from the outside, and from government 
financing of its growing expenditures 
by use of the printing press, stagnated 
the economy, ruined the fixed-income 
groups, provided a fertile field, for ma- 
nipulation and speculation, and facili- 


` tated the corruption of an administra- 


tion already demoralized by the seeming 


impossibility of the problems which it 


faced. Administrative blundering, the 
maintenance of too large an army, too 
much centralized control, and the dis- 
couragement of local self-help move- 
ments such as the industrial co-opera- 
tives made conditions worse, but much 
of the trouble was inherent in the 
situation. 

In contrast, the Communists devel- 
oped in their local areas simple, inex- ` 
pensive, relatively efficient and honest 
administrations which utilized students 
and all progressive personnel and mobi- 
lized the ideas and energies of the peo- 
ple in local meetings and co-operative 
activities. Co-operatives and hand in- 
dustries were encouraged, and the policy 
of reduced taxes, rents, and interest 
rates won the support of the peasantry. 
The military administration and frugal, 
disciplined forces of the Communists 
won the confidence of the people in- 
stead of their fear and’hatred as in Na- 
tionalist China. The simple needs and 
self-sufficient units of the Communists 
slowed the spread of inflation. Effec- 
tive techniques of propaganda spread 
their ideas and capitalized on the sad 
picture of conditions in Free National- 
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ist China and Occupied China. Steadily 


they spread their control over the rural 
areas of Occupied China. 


Postwar situation 
Although the Nationalists muffed their 


chance to win genuine popular support _ 


during the war, they had another chance 
at its end. Chiang and the movement 
had the prestige of having conducted a 
heroic and successful war of liberation 
and of having won recognition as a'great 
power and the return of resources and 
industrial power in Manchuria and For- 
mosa. Most of the exhausted people 
would have given their allegiance to an 
administration which offered peace, an 
end to inflation, moderate reform, and 
some hope for the future. 

Had a powerful and aggressive Com- 
munist movement with strong military 


forces not existed, the Nationalists, with - 


foreign help, would have offered these 
things; but as it was, they had two 
choices which offered some chance of 
success: (1) a coalition government, to 
achieve peace and sufficient unity to re- 
vive the economy and end inflation, ac- 
companied by a dynamic program of 
- propaganda and reform to prevent the 
Communists from capturing the coali- 
tion and the country; (2) civil war with 
its attendant dangers of inflation in 
which they would consolidate their po- 
sition in southern and central China and 
move gradually northward against the 
Communists, such a military policy to 
be accompanied by a dynamic program 
of reform. 

The movement and its leadership 
probably no longer possessed the quali- 
ties which could have executed either of 
these alternatives successfully, but as it 
was, they chose civil war without offer- 
ing a reform program which appealed to 
anyone, and, moreover, they attempted 
to seize North China and reoccupy Man- 
churia simultaneously. This move was 


undertaken against American. military 
and political advice, which realistically 
favored an alternative one as embodied 


_ in the agreements worked out with Mar- 
-shall’s help early in 1946, 


The ultimate outcome was never very 
much in doubt. The extended lines of 
communication and isolated military 
forces were made to order for the Com- 
munist armament and tactics. After 
reproviding themselves with captured 
equipment and Japanese arms given 
them by the Russians in Manchuria, 
and after consolidating their position in 
northern Manchuria as the Russians 
withdrew, the Communists were able to | 
undertake successful positional warfare 
against the Nationalists. Mistaken tac- 
tics, incompetent and corrupt military 
leadership, the impossibility of supply- 
ing effective replacements’ for battle 
casualties, and absence of effective mo- 


_ tivation demoralized the numerically su- 


perior Nationalist forces until they sur- 
rendered without a fight or deserted 
in droves. Inflation and accompanying 
economic stagnation and suffering, re- 
pressive measures, constitutional reforms 
which changed nothing fundamentally, 
and obvious evidence of corruption and 
demoralization within the Nationalist 
administration alienafed students, intel- 
lectuals, merchants, workers, and peas- 
ants to a point where they were willing 
to accept anything which offered peace 
and an end of the now hated National- 
ists. © ; 

Like the Manchu dynasty, the Na- 
tionalist regime in the end collapsed be- 
cause of its own inner decay and mis- 
management, and not because of the 
original inherent strength of the Com- 
munists or the desire of the people for 
their program. Nationalist ideology 
and leadership were incapable of meet- 
ing the terrible test imposed upon them 
by circumstances between 1937 and 
1949. Once the basic decision to fight 
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-the civil war on all fronts had been ` 


taken, the Nationalists could have been 
saved only by massive American mili- 
tary and administrative intervention, 


which would not have been sanctioned- 


by the American people, might have 


precipitated a war with the Soviet. Un- . 


ion, and probably would have turned 
the majority of the Chinese people 
against the United States. 


Communism, 1949- 


The Communist movement which took 
over China in 1949 is infinitely stronger 
than the republican movement of 1911. 
It has. a well-defined ideology and pro- 
gram and a well-developed technique 
for accomplishing its ends. There is, of 
course, some. chance that it will fall 
prey to its own overweening ambitions 


or its inability to solve the stupendous 
problems faced by any Chinese govern- 
ment. Too obvious subserviency to the 
Soviet Union will also endanger the new 
regime. Jt has fastened upon China a 
new type of authoritarianism which is 
alien to the ancient patriarchism. Its 
program calls for sweeping changes, and 
while building its Communist China, it 
must actively assault and destroy those 
remaining elements of the ancient sys- 
tem which stand in its way. Prominent 
among them are: the hard core of 
the Confucian moral and ethical code, 
the ideographic script, the patriarchal 
family, the Janded gentry, the love of 
the peasant for his own land, a basic re- 
spect for the rights and dignity of the 
individual, and a healthy distrust of 
too much government and of alien 
ideologies. 
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The Hegemony of the Chinese Communists, 1945-1950 


By Grorcr E. TAYLOR 


HE hegemony of the Chinese Com- 
munists since the conclusion of 
World War II can be understood only 


` as the latest, and not necessarily the 


last, phase of a long struggle. When 
the Chinese Communists celebrated 


_ their victory in the summer of 1949, 


they could look back on an existence of 
twenty-eight years as a party. During 
those twenty-eight years, as Mao Tse- 


_tung put it on June 30, 1949, the Chi- 


_ nese Communist Party “went along a 


winding road . . . before attaining basic 
victory.” + 


The Chinese Communist Party (CCP) - 


—like all Communist parties—arose as 
a small group of professional revolu- 
tionaries. From the Soviet Union it re- 
ceived not only the “know-how” of revo- 
lution but also decisive diplomatic and 
military support. Mao Tse-tung ap- 
preciated particularly his. access to the 


secrets of organizing revolution and se- , 


curing power. “We are indebted to 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin for giv- 


‘ing us our weapon. This weapon is not 


a machine gun but Marxism-Leninism.” 
There is much truth in this statement, 
although the role of the machine gun is 


taken for granted. 


Prace or COMMUNISTS IN 
CHINESE SOCIETY 


The Chinese Communists. have a spe- 
cific place in the Chinese social system. 
In the context of Chinese society they 
stem from the traditional Chinese bu- 


. reaucratic ruling class, but they have 


new ideological weapons and new allies. 

Their differences from the Koumintang 

(KMT) can be simply stated. The 

KMT represented the economic and po- 
1 On People’s Democratic Dictatorship. 
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litical interests of the one new social 
class in China, the middle class, which 
had grown up under the impact of west- 
ern imperialism and secured a share of 
political power in 1928. This middle 
class was always very much tied in with 
the Chinese scholar gentry officialdom. 
The KMT bridged the bureaucratic tra- 
dition and the new middle class. By 
the beginning of 1937, when the war 
with Japan began, the middle class had 
made considerable inroads on Chinese 
traditional society. But when the war 
ended in 1945, the political and eco- 
nomic position of the middle class had 
deteriorated so far that it had become 
an almost negligible factor. 

The CCP does not represent the mid- 
dle class, the peasantry, or the workers. 
It represents the one group it rarely 


‘mentions, the bureaucracy, with all its 


tradition of political, social, and eco- 
nomic monopoly. Like the revolution- 
ary samurai of the Japanese pre-Meiji 
period, the Chinese Communists have 
new methods of state organization and 
of social and economic control. They 
remain, however, an elite group. 


© Communist OBJECTIVES 


Whatever the mosaic of individual 
motivations of the men who composed 
the CCP, their common objective was 
the seizure of power. We can take them 
quite literally, therefore, when they say 
that they are out to eliminate all classes 
and parties. The new bureaucracy has 
a new rationalization for doing what 
the old bureaucracy did. It maintained 
itself in power by protecting its politi- 
cal monopoly against the intrusion of 
all other parties or classes. The CCP 
is.a recent political phenomenon, but it 
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is much closer to the well-known pat- 
terns of traditional China than is the 
KMT. - 

The relation of the Chinese Commu- 
nists to nationalism and revolution is 
important to determine. There is no 
doubt that the Chinese Communists 
identified themselves with nationalism 
during the seizure of power, but this 
does not thake them nationalists. It is 
probably reasonable to assume that the 
interest of the CCP in achieving and 
maintaining power comes before its con- 
cern for the Chinese people. National- 
ism is certainly not one of the strongest 
planks in the traditional Communist 
platform. Like the desire of the peas- 
ant for land, nationalism is something 
to be used. The time may come when 
the one may well be discouraged as 
much as the other. The record to date 
is most certainly one of Communist ex- 
ploitation of nationalist sentiment—an 
amazing achievement in view of the fact 
that the KMT was nationalist in origin 
as well asin conduct. | 

The CCP’s acquisition of power and 
the techniques by which it is being 
maintained have till now depended upon 
the Soviet Union as the source of ideas 
and of diplomatic and military backing. 
The Soviet Union will always be a de- 
cisive factor in determining the role of 
nationalism in Communist China. 

The relationship of the CCP to the 
social and economic changes in China’s 
development is much more complicated. 
There is a very real sense, of course, in 
which the Chinese Communists are a 
part of those changes.. It is well to re- 
member that although Communist phi- 
losophy ‘came to China via the Soviet 
Union, in origin it is as western Euro- 
pean as the political democracy which 
came to China via the Anglo-Saxon 
powers. 


But those who have urged that the - 


Chinese Communist Party was leading 
the revolution in the same sense, pre- 


sumably, as the Kuomintang had led the 
revolution, have based their argument 
on a false premise. The Communists in 
China, as in Russia, came into power 
as manipulators of social forces rather 
than as representatives of social groups. 
‘As professional revolutionaries, they are 
artists in the creation of social chaos for 
the purpose of acquiring political power. 
Without going into the details of the 
story of their rise to power, we can bé 
quite sure that no “winding road,” as 
Mao Tse-tung calls it, can possibly be 
understood unless it is assumed that we 
are watching a group of self-conscious, 
highly disciplined men in their search 
for total power. ; i 

Chinese Communists are most cer- 
tainly revolutionary in the sense that 
they found new techniques and possi- 
bilities for securing political power; 
they are not revolutionary in the tradi- 
tional western European sense. 


Factors FAVORING THE COMMUNISTS 


The Kuomintang ended the war rela- 
tively much weaker in relation to the 
CCP. Our own observers, as quoted in 
the White Paper, went so far as to say 
that by 1944 the domestic balance of 
power had already definitely shifted to 
the advantage of the Communists.’ 
The record shows that the Chinese Com- 
munists exploited the postwar situation 
in order to create what they call a 
“revolutionary situation.” Instead of 
co-operating in the reconstruction of 
China, they deliberately added to the 
misery, confusion, and demoralization of 
the Chinese people in order further to 
discredit the Nationalist government. 

The Nationalist armies had taken the 
brunt of the fighting during World War 
Il. The trained divisions, so painfully 
built up from 1928 to 1937, put up a 

2 Department of State, United States Rela- 


tions with China (Washington, 1949), Annex 
47, esp. p. 573, 
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vigorous fight at Shanghai in 1937, but 
after the fall of Hankow in 1938 there 
was little left of them. It was a routine 
claim of Communist propaganda that 
the Communists were the only group 
doing any fighting against the Japanese 
during the war. We know now that the 
Communists did comparatively little 
fighting against the Japanese during the 
war. They spent their time organizing 
the party and the peasantry, and build- 
ing up armies. Records now available 
show that the quality and the numbers 
of Japanese troops immobilized in North 
China by the Communists fell far short 
of the claims made by Yenan. It is also 
a matter of record that once the main 
armies of the Nationalist government 
had been pulverized by the Japanese, 
the Chinese Communists assumed a 
much more militant and aggressive atti- 
tude toward Chungking. In the last 
three or four years of the war, there 
were even open clashes between Com- 
, munist and Kuomintang troops. 

It is against this background that the 
American insistence that Chiang Kai- 
shek employ his remaining forces against 
“the Japanese assumes some importance. 
The natural American concern for win- 
ning the war against Japan, whatever 
the political bargains or prices paid on 
the way, in the shortest possible time 
and with the least expenditure of Ameri- 
can blood, -led in part to the pressure 
on Chiang Kai-shek to cease worrying 
about the Communist threat; and his 
refusal to withdraw forces which were 
protecting him from the Communists in 
order to throw them into a hopeless fight 
against Japan went a long way toward 
destroying all understanding between 
Chungking and Washington. 

In terms of the basic realities of Chi- 
nese politics, Chiang Kai-shek would 
. have been foolish indeed to deprive him- 
self of the last remnants of his armies 


while the Communists sat in North. 


China building up their forces and their 


popular support with relentless purpose. 
In such a situation the Chinese Com- 
munists could well afford to offer every 
kind of co-operation to the United 
States and to be especially courteous in 
their treatment of American pilots who 
came down in Communist territory. 
Both Chiang Kai-shek and the Com- 
munists understood completely that no 
one could hold and maintain political 
power in China without an army. From 
their point of view, it was merely a 
question of who would end the war with 
the better army. 


~ Position of the middle class 


There were other reasons why the bal- 
ance of power had changed in favor of 
the Chinese Communists. The change 
certainly cannot be measured entirely 
in terms of military strength, important 
as that may have been. The chief and 
most decisive loss to the Kuomintang 

-was the special role and position of the 
middle class which had been so power- 
ful in the years before the war. The 
KMT had set up the first modern gov- 
ernment in Chinese history which did 
not draw on land taxes for financial sup- 
port. When the Nationalist govern- 
ment, as a result of the war, was com- 
pelled to return to land taxes as its 
chief source of revenue, it came to de- 
pend once more for social and political 
support upon the oldest and least recon- 
structed part of Chinese society. Such 
a change made a vast difference to the 
political outlook and program of the 
Nationalist government, 

In these circumstances the restoration 
of China to its 1937 condition would 
have required two generations of peace, 
the absence of internal conflict, the col- 
laboration of friendly powers with tech- 
nical and financial assistance, the re- 
moval of all threat of foreign invasion, “ 
and full confidence in the leadership of 
the government. - This is another way 
of saying that a “revolutionary situa- 
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tion” had developed and was ready for 
exploitation. 

Certainly from the point of view of 
the Chinese Communists, the situation 
had never been more favorable for press- 
ing on with the struggle for power. The 
territory and the people governed by the 
CCP had increased many times during 
the conflict. Large guerrilla forces as 
well as regular troops had been trained 
and indoctrinated. The combat forces 
of the Communists had been blooded 
against the Japanese but never in such 
a way as to hurt either themselves or 
the Japanese to any very great extent. 


RETRAINING THE PARTY 
The most important achievement of 


the war years, ‘however, was the reform. 


of the CCP under the leadership of 
Mao Tse-tung. Mao’s success in re- 
vitalizing the party and bringing it un- 
der his personal leadership and domina- 


tion stands out in sharp contrast to the 


attempts made by the Kuomintang to 
revitalize the party both before and dur- 
ing the war. . 

By the end of the war the CCP was 
the largest Communist party outside of 
- Russia. It had grown from 100,000 in 
1937, when the war began, to 1,200,000 
in 1945, when the war ended. The new 
party members, coming mainly from the 
peasantry, included many untrained and 
“unreliable” elements. At the beginning 
of February 1942 Mao Tse-tung inau- 
gurated the Cheng Feng movement to 
correct the “errors” in the work and 
thought of the CCP. He attacked sub- 
jectivism in thought, sectarianism in 
party relations, and formalism in litera- 
ture and art. The party was broken up 
into small groups for purposes of study 
arid discussion, for the investigation of 

party work, and for the preparation of 
` reports on the development of the party 
and its members. In the process of in- 
tensive indoctrination and training, re- 
markable use was made of the technique 


of public confession. Those who stayed 
in the party had to be unquestioning 
supporters of Mao Tse-tung and what 
is known as “Maoism.” The party de- 
veloped its own native Chinese leader- 
ship-and doctrine, even if all the main 
dogmas were Leninist-Stalinist in origin. 

The new training and new doctrine 
were all the more important because 
Japanese forces divided up Communist- 
held territory in such a way as to make 
communication extremely difficult and 
the problem of central control insoluble 
unless party leaders all over the area 
were thoroughly indoctrinated. The 
Communists had not one but many war 
bases north of the Yellow River. Poor 
communications and the unstable con- 
ditions arising from guerrilla warfare 
created difficulties. in co-ordination and 
liaison between the bases and made it 
essential for the party to secure the ac- 
tive co-operation of a largely illiterate 
peasantry. The party was in no posi- 
tion to compel obedience in a situation 
where the Japanese might come and 


` go at any time and where betrayal by 


the peasantry might mean death. The 
party therefore used persuasion where ‘ 
it could not use force. 

Another aspect of the Cheng Feng 
movement was the attack on Wang 
Ming, the best-known Chinese delegate 
to the Comintern. Wang Ming and his 
Moscow-trained friends were undoubt- 
edly the group which Mao considered 
mainly responsible for formalism, sub- 
jectivism, and sectarianism. The chief 
objection was to their somewhat me- 
chanical application of theory and lack 
of experience in the handling of the 
Chinese people. Wang Ming and his 
friends were behaving like Communists 
in power rather than like Commu- 
nists seeking power. They showed too 
much contempt for the people and too 
much respect for bureaucratic status and 
ability to quote Leninist-Stalinist dogma. 
It is quite clear that Mao had no quar- 
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rel with the Soviet Union or its ideas. 
What he was doing was to apply Rus- 
sian theory to Chinese facts. Some 
have very properly described the Cheng 
Feng movement as the Bolshevization 
of the party.® 


Tue Party PHILOSOPHY 


In his The New Democracy (1940) 
Mao Tse-tung most certainly follows 
the general Stalin line on the develop- 
ment of Chinese society. As far as 
thought and approach are concerned, 
Maoism is as orthodox as Stalinism. 
Mao accepts completely the whole 
Leninist-Stalinist frame of reference, 
and especially the Soviet forms of or- 
ganization. Where Chiang Kai-shek 
was later to put a great but generalized 
emphasis on discipline in his China’s 
Destiny (1943), Mao Tse-tung set up 
his concept of discipline in very simple 
and direct form: “The individual must 
obey the organization, the minority 
must obey the majority, lower echelons 
must obey higher echelons, and the en- 
tire party must -obey the basic principles 
of the Central Committee.” 

Confucius, also, would have under- 
stood this. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the Communist party, a non- 
Russian group wrote its own party phi- 
losophy in its own language. Mao had 
welded his party into a much more 
highly disciplined and organized party 
than had ever before been created out- 
side the Soviet Union, and had also es- 
tablished his own personal domination. 
` In the peculiar conditions of warfare 
that followed the breakdown of all 
negotiations with the Kuomintang in 
1946-47, the type of organization which 
had been built up during the war years 
proved to be of decisive importance. 
For example, it permitted the move- 
ment of large numbers of Communist 

3 See forthcoming publication on the Cheng 


Feng Movement by Boyd Compton, Univer- 
sity of Washington Press. 


Party workers and troops from North 
China into Manchuria and the develop- 
ment there -of sizable armies for the 
conquest of Manchuria. For such an 
undertaking the need for a highly disci- 
plined, well-indoctrinated, and com- 
pletely obedient party is clear. 


INSTRUMENTS OF CONTROL 


The Chinese Communists built up 
their military and political power on 
three interrelated levels. First there 
were the regular armies which can be 
compared pretty much to the regular 
troops of the Kuomintang. Second, 
there were the guerrilla forces which 
were organized on a local basis but 
which had considerable mobility. They ` 
could be used for the defense of home 
territory or could. be employed away 
from home in close co-ordination with 
the regular armies. They could be 
transferred into regular army units al- 
most at will. Third, there were the.self- 
defense corps of the villages and towns. 
These were essentially local in character 
and were not usually called upon to do 
any fighting away from home. 

It was this last force that was the 
cutting edge of the social and political 
program of the party. The self-defense 
corps had many functions. It con- 
trolled the movement’ of people from 
village to village as well as the villages 
themselves. It enforced the decisions 
of the party and the mass organizations 
controlled by the party. Although it 
was poorly armed with spears and old 
guns, the corps was more powerful than 
anything else in the village. Its most 
active members naturally came to be 
those who stood to gain most by ruth- 
less redistribution of land. ‘The self- 
defense corps grew up ostensibly as a 
measure to counteract infiltration by 
Japanese spies, and did actually serve 
that purpose; but its later revolutionary 
role was probably foreseen from the be- 
ginning. 
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The success of the CCP in securing a 
large measure of political participation 
on the part`of the peasantry has often 
misled observers into assuming that this 
was democracy. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth.. But we should 
not underestimate the extraordinary effi- 
ciency of these military, political insti- 
tutions in carrying out a revolutionary 
program. Whatever the devices set up, 
suchas the famous regulation that the 
Communist Party should not have more 
than a 30 per cent representation in 
representative organizations, control in 
the end came to. rest with the party. 
The fact that this control was exercised 
partly through persuasion was due to 
the peculiarities of the situation rather 
than to any change in doctrine. It has 
been observed that where Communist 
military power was predominant and 
party control-easy, the extent to which 
persuasion was used was much less. 


QUESTION OF CoALITION GOVERNMENT 


The Chinese Communist Party in 
1945 was indeed a formidable organiza- 
tion. In territory it stretched right 
across North China and threw a block 
between the Nationalist government 
and Manchuria. With this position it 
is not difficult to understand why the 
party was willing to. be coaxed into 
negotiations for the formation of a 
coalition government with the Kuomin- 
tang. In the first place, the approach 
to power through coalition governments 
was a strategy shared by postwar Com- 
munist parties in other parts of the 
world. It was particularly emphasized 
in Mao’s The New Democracy. In the 
second place, the intentions of the 
United States were not so clear in 1945- 
46 as they became later on. As long 
as the Communists thought that the 
United States might intervene vigor- 
ously in the Chinese situation, it was 
wiser for them to wait until our inten- 


tions became evident. In the. third 
place, and perhaps more important than 
all other reasons, China was very tired 
of war, and the Communists knew that 
it was worth a good deal,of trouble to 
put the KMT in the position of having 
started civil war when hostilities broke 
out. Hence Mao’s maneuvering for po- 
sition in the negotiations in an effort to 
make out a plausible ‘case to the effect 
that Chiang Kai-shek insisted on war. 

It was clear enough to any social 
scientist at the time that there was no 
possibility of compromise between the 
Communists and the KMT in a coalition 
government. Even if there were Com- 
munists and members of the KMT who 
really wished to reach a compromise: 
solution, such was never in the minds of 
the real leaders on either side. The 
KMT could not possibly agree to a 
coalition in which it did not have the 
superior position and be assured of 
maintaining it. Nor would the Com- 
munists agree to participate in a coali- 
tion government which they could not 
upset within a reasonable period of time 
in order to seize full control. 


United States policy 


Our China’ policy of 1945-46 is a 
case, not too common, where the di- 
chotomy between our political and mili- 
tary lines of thinking appeared to be 
resolved. From their differing premises, 
our political and military staffs arrived 
at what was essentially the same course 
of action. Many of our policy makers 
advocated a coalition government in 
China out of sheer ignorance of the na- 
ture of Communism in géneral and Chi- 
nese Communism in particular. Some 
of the reports quoted in the China 
White Paper seem to indicate that some 
officials thought the Chinese Commu- 
nists were for sale and could be weaned 
away from the Soviet Union. Cer- 
tainly there were many who considered 
the Chinese Communist problem sub- 
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ordinate to the main task of maintain- 
ing good relations with the Soviet Union. 

The military line of argument began 
with the premise that China would play 
no role in a war with the Soviet Union 
because it would be an air war. In any 
case, our line of defense was in the Pa- 
cific. It was taken for granted, there- 
fore, that the United States would not 
under any conditions act in such a way 
as to require the use of American forces 
on the Chinese mainland. This meant 
that the only way in which the Chinese 
situation could be influenced was by po- 
litical and economic measures and pos- 
sibly by military assistance, but not by 
military intervention. The view was_ac~ 
cepted. that the balance of power in 
China had changed in favor of the Chi- 
nese Communists during the war and 
that in the event of civil conflict, the 
Communists would win. Therefore, in 
order to preserve the Kuomintang, it 
was necessary to prevent civil war at all 
costs. Civil war and Communist vic- 
tory could be prevented only by estab- 
lishing a coalition government. The 
alternative of supporting Chiang Kai- 
shek in a civil war against the Chinese 
Communists by every means short of 
military intervention was presumably 
discarded on the ground that he could 
not possibly win without American 
troops. 

It is futile now to argue as to whether 
or not we were correct in our premise 
that the KMT would have lost the war 
with the Chinese Communists even if 
there had been ample American assist- 
‘ance short of military intervention. Of 
more importance was our assumption 
that such American assistance as was 
granted would be of no value unless the 
Nationalist government carried out cer- 
tain publicly specified reforms. It is on 
the record that the Nationalist govern- 
ment refused to accept conditional as- 
sistance and that in the middle of 1946 
practically all assistance was cut off. 


We have to assume that by the end of 
1946, when General Marshall decided 
to return, it was known and expected in 
Washington that the Nationalists would 
lose the civil war and that China would 
be overrun by the Communists. 

We can only speculate now on what 
would have happened if we had taken 
the other course of supporting Chiang 
Kai-shek openly and willingly against 
the Chinese Communist armies. It is 
arguable that his attitude toward the 
reforms we insisted upon might well 
have been different. In any event, 
Chiang’s armies actually put up a much 
stiffer fight against the Communists 
than they are usually credited with. 


ASSIMILATING THE INTELLECTUALS 


When Mao was convinced that the 
United States had no intention of sup- 
porting the Nationalist government, he 
was free to go ahead with the task of 
neutralizing or seducing the Chinese 
intellectuals. The middle class of China 
may have lost its independent economic 
base by Japanese action during the war, 
but most of the men who staffed the 
offices of government, the educational 
system, and the professions were part 
of that middle class and were also, in 
the main, pro-American. Mao Tse-tung 
could not have conquered China so 


‘easily, and certainly could not have 


consolidated his power, without securing 
the services of these men. How was ' 
this done? 

It is a matter of record that the Kuo- 
mintang after the war bore down fairly 
heavily on the universities, both faculty 


` and students, and at the same time 


alienated what was left of private en- 
terprise in China by economic policies 
that the: Communists came to call “bu- 
reaucratic capitalism.” American busi- 
nessmen testified to corruption and in- 
efficiency on a large scale. But all this 
is not sufficient to explain the fact that 
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so many of the. Chinese intellectuals, 
professional classes, and others accepted, 
however unwillingly, the Communist al- 
ternative. 

‘The decisive element in the situation 
came from the Communists themselves. 
One of the chief devices was to whip 
up anti-American feeling by identifying 
the government of Chiang Kai-shek as 
the reactionary ally of a reactionary 
America. America became the most 
dangerous of the imperialist powers, 
and Chiang Kai-shek its running dog. 
The aftermath of war as well as some 
of the policies of the KMT created the 
psychological atmosphere in which such 
a preposterous picture became accept- 
able. The Soviet Union had’ removed 
two billion dollars’ worth of industrial 
equipment from Manchuria at the same 
time that thé United States had poured 
two billion dollars’ worth of assistance 
into China. Yet the United States was 
painted as the enemy of the Chinese 
people. f 

The doctrine of Mao Tse-tung’s The 
New Democracy made it possible for 
the Chinese intellectuals to walk back- 
wards into the Communist camp; for 
Mao Tse-tung made it clear that the 
Communist Party would welcome to its 
banners practically any element in Chi- 
nese society except the very close asso- 
ciates of Chiang Kai-shek. Mao put 
into plausible Chinese terms not only 
the theory of permanent revolution, the 
` merging of the two stages of revolution 
into one continuous process, but also 
the concept of collective dictatorship, 
the theory that all existing classes and 
parties, excluding the KMT, should take 
over control of the revolution under the 
Communist leadership. This was to be 
a coalition of all the Chinese people 
against the small extremist elements in 
the Nationalist government. China’s 
political parties, except the KMT, were 
all promised a part in the new regime. 
Private property was to be respected, as 


well as private industry. China would 
move with stately dignity through a 
modified capitalism to socialism. 

The neutralization of the important 
non-Communist groups in China, with 
the actual winning over of some of them, 
represents possibly the greatest achieve- 
ment of the Communists in the postwar 
years. It demonstrates the power of 
ideas when superior force compels men 
to make a choice. To the Communists, 
there is no dualism between force and 
ideas. 


THE RISE TO POWER 


The change in the balance of power 
within China would not have been de- 
cisive if it had not been accompanied by 
very serious changes in the international 
situation. Mao Tse-tung recognized 
this in 1949: 


Even should the victory be won, it 
could not be consolidated without interna- 
tional help. This was true of the victory 
and consolidation of the October Revolu- 
tion, as Stalin long ago told us. ‘This was 
also the case in overthrowing the three im- 
perialist countries during the Second World 
War and in establishing the new democratic 
countries. This is also true of the present 
and future of the People’s China... . If 
the Soviet Union did not exist, if there had 
been no victory over Fascism in the Second 
World War, if Japanese imperialism were 
not defeated, if the various new democratic 


` countries had not arisen, if the oppressed 


nations of the East had not begun to fight, 
if there were no struggle inside the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan and other capitalist countries 
between the popular masses and the reac; 
tionaries who rule over them, if there were 
no sum total of all these developments, the 
reactionary forces bearing down upon us 
would certainly be immeasurably greater 
than at present.* 


Under such circumstances, Mao ar- 
gues, it would be impossible to be vic- 


4Mao Tse-tung, On People’s Democratic 
Dictatorship. ` 
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orious, and even if victory were 
ichieved, it could not be consolidated. 
Zertainly the enormous relative strength 
of the Soviet Union after the war was 
in important factor assisting the for- 
unes of the Chinese Communists, just 
is the elimination of Japan removed one 
£ the strongest anti-Communist powers 
n Asia. To all this we must add the 
chaos and the general desire for peace 
that follow any great war. Such is the 
zolden time for those who know how to 
use social chaos in order to secure po- 
‘itical power. i 

The Soviet Union played a decisive 
role in the rise to power of the Chinese 
Communists. It provided not only the 
weapon of Leninism-Stalinism but also 
the right kind of material and tactical 
assistance at the right time. The po- 
sition which the Soviet Union acquired 
in Manchuria by the Yalta Agreement 
and the Sino-Soviet treaty of 1945 was 
used to turn Manchuria over to the 
Chinese Communist, armies. . Japanese 
arms and equipment, by Soviet conniv- 
ance, went to the Communists. In the 
hands of the Nationalist armies, this 
material would have provided the means 
for holding Manchuria. The National- 
ist government was never allowed to 
take over its share of the administration 
of Dairen. Other methods were used to 
block and delay the re-entry of Na- 
tionalist troops in a situation where time 
was very important. At the same time, 
the Soviet Union provided well-indoc- 
trinated cadres and contributed intelli- 
gence and training to the Chinese Com- 
munists. Such assistance was well 


. timed, carefully planned, completely de- 


liberate, and fully decisive. 


Tue COMMUNIST PROGRAM 


The first task undertaken by a newly 
established Communist regime is to con- 
trol or destroy all opposition. The 


. Peking regime has proceeded with vigor 


in this task. At the same time, as Mao ' 
has pointed out, the complementary 
process is under way. 


Our present task is to strengthen the 
people’s state apparatus—meaning princi- 
pally the people’s army, the people’s police 
and the people’s courts—thereby safeguard- 
ing the national defense and protecting the 
people’s interests. Given these conditions, 
China, under the leadership of the working 
class and the Communist party, can de- 
velop steadily from an agricultural into an 
industrial country and from a New Demo- 
cratic into a socialist and, eventually, com- 
munist society, eliminating classes and re- 
alizing universal harmony.” 


Such is the program laid down for 
China. For those who intend to con- 
solidate in China a party bureaucratic 
state, there is unfortunately much in 
Chinese tradition to give encourage- 
ment. There is the tradition of a self- 
perpetuating and all-powerful bureauc- 
racy; of the merging of civil and mili- 
tary functions; and of state contro] of 
thought, of political and economic life, 
and of forced labor. There is pride in 
culture and Chinese military prowess. 
The Chinese Communist Party, to adapt 
Gibbon, is the ghost of the Middle 
Kingdom, sitting crowned on the grave 
thereof. : 

5 Mao Tse-tung, op. cit. 
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~ The Influence of Leninism-Stalinism on China 


By KARL A. 


AO TSE-TUNG, ina statement 
made in 1949, ascribes the stu- 


‘pendous recent successes of the Chinese 


* Communists to the fact that they are 


_ Russian Communists. 


Marx. 


disciples of Marx and Lenin: “The Chi- 
nese found the universal truth of Marx- 
ism-Leninism which holds good every- 
where, and‘ the face of China was 
changed.” + But their relation to Marx- 
ism is neither direct nor independent. 
“The Chinese found Marxism through 
the introduction of the Russians;” * 
and the Russians who accomplished this 
task were not ordinary Russians, but 
This fact is im- 


mensely important for the substance . 


of the “Marxist-Leninist” ideology, 
which changed the face of China.. 


FEIGNED ACCEPTANCE OF MARX 


An important clue for understanding 
the Chinese Communist movement is its 
lip service to, but actual rejection of, 
Mao Tse-tung, Liu Shao-ch’i, 


“and the other leading spokesmen of the 


i 


‘Chinese Communist Party (CCP) fol- 


low the Soviet example of frequently in- 
voking Marx. They call themselves 
Marxists as well as Leninist-Stalinists; 
and some of their ideas do indeed go 
back. to Marx or to what they assume 
to be Marx. However, in many cases 
acceptance is more apparent than real. 
Without prejudicing a fuller discussion 
of this complicated question, it may be 
said here that the Russian Communists 
have mutilated and destroyed Marx’s 


* pluralistic views regarding development 


and social change *—which admit of 
peaceful as well as violent (“revolution- 


1Mao Tse-tung, On People’s Democratic 
Dictatorship (Peking, 1949), p. 4. 

2 Ibid. 

8 See my forthcoming book, Oriental Society. 
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ary”) transformations. Here, as else- 
where, the CCP follows Soviet pro- 
cedure. It makes every. effort to sup- 
press Marx’s evaluation of Asiatic 
society in general and Chinese society 
in particular; and Marx’s ideas con- 
cerning the need for an antitotalitarian 
social revolution in Asiatic society are 
as much anathema in Communist China 
as they are today in the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics. ; 
Not long ago I asked a Chinese 
student, of pro-Communist leanings, 
whether, since he considered himself a 
Marxist, he had ever read what Marx 
had written on China and India. ‘The 
student answered that he had not; and 
when I sought the reason for this omis- 
sion, he said that these writings of Marx 
—which he claimed not to know— 
showed Marx poorly informed on Asia. 
Pressed further, he could not explain 
why he considered Lenin and Stalin so 
much better informed that familiarity 
with their views made it unnecessary to 
learn what Marx had to say on Asiatic 
society. “To the end of his stay in the 
United States, he showed a firm deter- 
mination not to engage in the study of 
ideas whose very mention disturbed him 
deeply. : 
Another student; who was given a uni- 
versity teaching post in the social sci- 
ences immediately upon her return to 
Communist China, displayed open hos- 
tility when confronted with some of 
Marx’s interpretations of China. and 
India. She stated contemptuously that 
there was no point in wasting time on 
these writings, After all, Marx was 
nothing but a ‘Western imperialist.” 
Of coursé, the leading ideologists of 
the CCP cope with the problem more 
skillfully. Marx certainly is not banned 
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in Communist China; and several of 
the works of Marx and Engels are dis- 
tributed by the Communist regime. But 
in the pronouncements of the Chinese 
Communist leaders, Marx’s historical 
and political ideas are rarely mentioned; 
Lenin and even more Stalin are the po- 
litical authorities par excellence. 

Why is this so? Mao Tse-tung cites 
“usefulness” as the crucial criterion for 
underwriting Marxism-Leninism.* If to- 
day Marx is feebly invoked, we can 
only conclude that, in all probability, 
his political ideas do not serve the aims 
of the Chinese Communists as well as 
do fhe ideas of Lenin and Stalin. 


CARRYING LENINISM-STALINISM 
TO CHINA 


At one and the same time, Leninism- 
Stalinism is a system of interpretative 
ideas and a cluster of organizational 
and strategic directives useful for seiz- 
ing power and holding it dictatorially. 
The Chinese Communists have accepted 
these ideas and directives during the 
thirty years of -their struggle for power. 
In this period many leaders of the CCP 
visited the U.S.S.R., studied in party 
and GPU schools, and worked in the 
Comintern and in other political organi- 
zations where they were able to gain di- 
rect insights into the operations of a 
state based on Leninism-Stalinism. 

In addition, representatives of the 
Communist International and members 
of the Russian Communist Party and 
government visited China either openly 
or clandestinely to be leaders, teachers, 
or advisers of the CCP. Even when the 
Chinese Communists established their 
Kiangsi soviets- far from the coastal 

4Mao Tse-tung, “Correcting Unorthodox 
Tendencies in Learning, the Party, and Litera- 
ture” (1942). Translated by the Chinese group 
in the Russian Research Center, Harvard Uni- 
versity. I am indebted to the head of this 
group, Dr. J. K. Fairbank, for permission to 
use this and related documents which will soon 
appear in print. `, 
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ports, they maintained contact with the > 
Comintern and its Chinese transmission 
center(s) through the radio and a secret 
courier service. 

These methods of contact were sup- 
plemented by the transfer of Soviet 
books, magazines, and pamphlets to 
suitable places of distribution and by 
the printing of translations in certain 
protected areas of China, particularly 
in the foreign settlements. In conse- 
quence, there evolved a diversified net- 
work of communications largely hidden 
from the eyes of the uninitiated, which 
permitted an effective, if uneven, flow of 
Leninist-Stalinist impulses to the Chi- 
nese Communists and their actual or 
potential followers. 


MAIN SPHERES or LENINIST- 
STALINIST INFLUENCE 


The CCP was eager to act. But in 
order to act successfully it had to un- 
derstand the scene on which it expected 
to operate. Traditional Chinese society 
being essentially agrarian, the Commu- 
nist activists needed a “useful” inter- 
pretation of China’s agrarian society. 
Lenin, and still more Stalin, provided 
them with such an interpretation, 


The “feudal” interpretation of Chinese 
Society - 


For more than two thousand years 
the Chinese bought and sold land freely; 
and tenancy was widespread. Accord- 
ing to practically all schools of eco- 
nomic thought, that of Marx included, 
such an agrarian order differs radically 
from the feudal system of land tenure 
with its politically conditioned fiefs and 
a peasantry living under serfdom. 

In the early days of their movement 
the Chinese Communists recognized this 
difference. At the First Congress of 
Communist and Revolutionary Organi- 
zations of the Far East held iri Moscow 


5 Edgar Snow, Red Star Over China (New 
York, 1938), p. 381. 
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‘in January 1922, the spokesman of the 
Chinese delegation stressed the pre- 
dominance of small landholding in 
China and the absence of large land- 
ownership. Soviet example notwith- 
standing, he did not call these condi- 
‘tions “feudal.” € But the Chinese Com- 
munists did not long maintain their 
original independence of thought. They 
soon switched to the “feudal” and 
“semifeudal” stereotypes fostered by the 
Comintern. 
` Here, as in a number of other places, 
I can only sketch in the bare outlines of 
a process that involved many adjust- 
ments and changes. Lenin’s attitude 
toward the feudal interpretation of 
Asiatic (and Russian) society oscillated 
notably. Stalin’s early statements also 
indicate a differentiated approach; and 
this finds an echo even in certain utter- 
ances of the leaders of the CCP. But 
in their later formulations, Mao and his 
lieutenants regularly call the Chinese 
landlords “feudal,” and the traditional 
society a “feudal society.” According 
to a statement made by Mao during the 
Sino-Japanese War, China was feudal 
until the time of the Opium War.’ 


From about 1840 on, the imperialist . 
powers established “semi-colonial” € do- ` 


- minion over the greater part of the 
country, and entirely. “colonial” condi- 
tions prevailed wherever the foreign 
powers were in full control. Thus, 


at present [1940], in the occupied terri- 
tories, the society is colonial in character; 
in the non-occupied areas, it is semi-co- 
lonial; while in both of.them the feudal 


® Der Erste Kongress der kommunistischen 
und revolutionären Organizationen des Fernen 
Ostens, Moskau, Januar 1922 (Hamburg, 
1922), p. 61. 

7Mao Tse-tung, China’s New Democracy 
(New York, 1945), p. 15. 

8For this term see V. I. Lenin, Sdmtliche 
Werke (German edition Vienna-Berlin, Mos- 
cow-~Leningrad), Vol. XVIII, p. 251; idem, 


Selected Works (New York, 1943), Vol. X, | 


p. 242. 


system still dominates. . . . The dominant 
politics and economy are therefore colonial, 
semi-colonial, and semi-feudal in character; 
and so is the culture.® 


Viewed scientifically, the feudal in- 
terpretation of China is absurd. Po- 
litically, however, it proved extremely 
useful to the Chinese Communists. It 
diverted the attention of their followers 
from the primary long-range danger: of 
all great Asiatic societies, the danger 
that there would arise a new ruling bu- 
reaucracy, which, though reminiscent of 
traditional conditions, would be infi- 
nitely more managerial, more powerful, 
and more oppressive than ariy of its his- ` 
torical predecessors. Insistence on the 
“feudal” quality of Chinese society per- 
mitted a maximal stress on the land 
problem, which in traditional China, as 
in many other Oriental countries, con- 
stitutes a grave, if secondary, issue. 
The attack on the “feudal” Jandlords 
built up mass support for an agrarian 
revolution, while it discreetly hid the 
ultimate (bureaucratic) beneficiaries of 
the Communist-induced civil war. - 


The first strategic aim of the Commu- 
nist revolution and how to achieve 
it 

The small group that in 1921 founded 
the Communist Party of China an- 
nounced as its goal the establishment of 

a “dictatorship of the workers and peas- 

ants.” 1° After the breakdown of the 

alliance with the Kuomintang, the CCP 


- in 1928 reasserted its determination to . 


“set up a democratic dictatorship of 
workers and peasants.” * This fateful 
slogan was coined by Lenin in 1905 
during the first Russian Revolution, 
when widespread peasant rebellions sug- 
gested that a small socialist party might 


9 Mao, cited note 7 supra, p. 15. 

10 “Manifesto of Second National Congress 
of the CCP [1922],” see note 4 supra. 

11 “Political Resolution [of the Sixth Na- 
tional Congress] 1928,” see note 4 supra. 
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come to power if it was aided by, and 
allied with, a revolutionary peasantry. 
In his book Two Tactics he elaborated 
the new strategic concept,!2 which ap- 
pealed greatly to his Bolshevik adher- 
ents because of its promise of dictatorial 
leadership, but which failed to interest 
the peasants because of its insistence on 
land nationalization. Only in the fall 
of 1917, when Lenin abruptly announced 
that the landlords’ land would be given 
to the peasants, did his party gain the 
support of enough poor peasant activ- 
ists to prevail in the villages. 

With this qualification the Chinese 
Communists accepted the strategy rec- 
ommended in Two Tactics, and, fol- 
lowing Lenin, they called their fight 
a “bourgeois-democratic revolution.” 
They spoke of a “democratic dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and peasantry” 
in the constitution of the Chinese So- 

_viet Republic which, under Mao’s presi- 

dency, was promulgated in 1931.28 Dur- 
ing the second phase of the Sino-Japa~ 
nese War, Mao introduced the formula, 
“New Democracy.” ** Today the Chi- 
nese Communists, like their comrades 
in eastern Europe, refer to their regime 
as a “People’s” government. All these 
designations were aimed at promoting 
an alliance of social groups, which 
included, in addition to the workers 
and peasants, in 1931 “the toilers,” in 
1940 “the intelligentsia and other petit- 
bourgeois elements,” and in 1949 “the 
petty bourgeoisie” 
bourgeoisie.” However, like its prede- 
cessors, the People’s Democratic Dicta- 
torship is still supposed to be “led by 
the working class, based on the alliance 
of workers and peasants.” 15 

12 Lenin, German cited note 8 supra, Vol. 
VIII, pp. 81, 85, 105 ff., 141 ff. 

13 The text of the Constitution is reproduced 
in Victor A. Yakhontoff, The Chinese Soviets 
(New York, 1934), p. 217. Cf. Mao Tse-tung, 
Red China (New York, 1934), p. 10. 


14 Mao, cited note 7 supra, p. 26. 
15 See, for 1931, Yakhontoff, cited note 13 


and “the national. ` 


Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that Two Tactics was circu- 
lated in the Communist-controlled re- 
gions long before the final victory of 
the CCP2® When Anna Louise Strong 
was visiting one of these regions in Oc- 
tober 1946, she found the political com- 
missar of the local headquarters devot- 
ing his meager spare time to the “theo- 
retical study” of Lenin’s Two Tactics." 


Industrial socialism in an agrarian coun- 
try? 

The Chinese development shows that 
the political combination which the 
Communists describe as an alliance be- 
tween workers and peasants could in- 
deed culminate in a Communist-con- 
trolled dictatorship. But the seizure of 
political power was only a first major 
step in the long-range Communist pro- 
gram. The leaders of the CCP consid- 
ered themselves socialists; and their 
avowed goal was a socialist economy in 
both industry and agriculture. Could 
this goal be attained in a predotainantly 


_agrarian country? 


In April 1924, shortly after Lenin’s 
death, Stalin declared that 


for the final victory of socialism, for the 
organization of socialist production, the 
efforts of a single country, and particularly 
of such a peasant country as Russia, are 
inadequate; for that, the efforts of the 
proletariat of several advanced countries 
are required.18 


supra, p. 218; for 1940, Mao, cited note 7 
supra, p. 25; and, for 1949, Mao, cited note 1 
supra, p. 6; and the Common Program of the 
Chinese People’s Political Consultative Confer- 
ence, 1949, reproduced in Otto B. Van der 
Sprenkel, New China, Three Views (New 


` York, 1951), pp. 199 ff. 


16 The preface to an early Yenan edition is 
dated 1940. 

17 Anna Louise Strong, The Chinese Con- 
quer China (Garden City, 1949), p. 222. 

18 Joseph Stalin, Leninism (New York, n. d. 
Translation of Ninth Edition of Problems of 
Leninism, published in Moscow, 1933), Vol. I, 
p. 297. 
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In speaking thus, Stalin echoed. an opin- 
ion that Lenin held with minor incon- 
` sistencies to the end of his life. 

A close examination of Lenin’s last 
writings makes it highly probable that 
the more optimistic view expressed in 
his article “On Co-operation” did not 
change his basic conviction that with- 
out the aid of a revolutionized indus- 

_ trial West the Soviet Union could only 
develop into a bureaucratic monster 
state. When Stalin in April 1924 af- 
firmed the impossibility of an inde- 


pendent socialist development in the- 


U.S.S.R., he was obviously voicing the 
opinion of those close to Lenin. Eight 
months later he’ reversed himself com- 
pletely. Referring to Lenin’s “On Co- 
operation,” he now categorically as- 
serted that there existed in the Soviet 
Union “all the requisites for construct- 
ing complete socialist society.” 1? Sta- 
lin’s, victory over the majority of the 
Old Bolsheviks meant ‘the victory of 
a concept that extolled the builders 
of a huge bureaucratically controlled 


economy as the builders of a socialist . 


society. 

I have indicated the changing Soviet 
attitude toward this crucial question, 
because only thus can we properly 
evaluate the corresponding attitude of 
the CCP.. The Chinese Communists, 
who in the summer of 1922 proclaimed 
as their aim “the dictatorship of the 
workers and peasants, the abolition of 
private property, and the gradual at- 
tainment of a Communist society,” °° 


were evidently not -haunted-by the 


doubts that plagued Lenin and his 
prominent Russian supporters before 
` and even after 1917. 
the Second World Congress of the Com- 
munist International in 1920 Lenin 
claimed that the backward colonial and 
semicolonial countries, with the help of 
“Soviet governments,” might by-pass the 


19 Stalin, cited note 18 supra, p. 298. 
20 Manifesto, see note 10 supra. 


Why not? At. 


capitalist stage of development. How 
could this be accomplished by Soviet 
regimes which, for their own socialist 
development, depended on the victory 
of socialist labor in several advanced 
Western countries? As if suddenly re- 
membering a point which was very 
much in his mind at this time,” Lenin 
linked the chance for socialism in back- 
ward colonial and semicolonial countries 
to “the aid of the proletariat of the 
most advanced countries.” ** Lenin’s 
argument is neither explicit nor clear; 
but his doubts regarding a socialist 
development in Russia would seem to 
make the chances for such a develop- 
ment in the doubly dependent back- 
ward countries even less sure. 

There is no evidence that the Chinese 
Communists were at all worried by the 
underlying problem. Was this so be- 
cause in a country which for several 
millennia knew only the rule of a bu- 
reaucratic elite the idea of a democrati- 
cally controlled political and economic 
order had little reality for the majority 
of politically articulate persons? What- 
ever the answer, the fact cannot be con- 
tested. In 1922 the Chinese Commu- 
nists seem to have been naively con- 
fident of the possibilities of socialism in 
China. Like their comrades in many 
other “backward” countries, they antici- 
pated a decision which Stalin made for 
Russia only at the end of 1924.. 


The Leninist-Stalinist apparatus 


Revolutionary leaders, resolved to 
seize dictatorial power whenever pos- 
sible, and uninhibited by genuine demo- 
cratic principles, were optimally fitted 
to employ the organizational means de- 
veloped by the Bolsheviks under the 
guidance of Lenin and Stalin. To be 


21 Cf. Lenin, German cited note 8 supra, 
Vol. XXV, pp. 55, 515, 590 ff., 592, 603. 

22 Lenin, English cited note 8 supra, Vol. X, 
p. 243. à 
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sure, Lenin was not the first to suggest 
a quasi-military apparatus party; he 
had his predecessors both in Russia and 
in the West (in western Europe pri- 
marily Blanqui, whose pertinent ideas 
Marx and Engels rejected after a short- 
lived alliance). And Stalin was cer- 
tainly not the first to promote an auto- 
cratic political regime; the government 
which the Bolsheviks from 1917 on de- 
veloped was, according to Lenin, the 
old Czarist “apparatus” superficially 
painted over.” But Lenin and Stalin 
went much farther than any of their 


predecessors; and the Chinese Commu- 


nists could apply to their own setting 
“apparatus” principles, which nowhere 
else in the modern world were so con- 
sistently and workably formulated. 
Lenin’s writings comprise a complete, 
if not fully elaborated, theory of organ- 
ized action. His “apparatus party” ** 
as outlined in One Step Forward, Two 
Steps Back (May 1904) is a highly 
disciplined semimilitary organization led 
by professional revolutionists. 
seeming concessions to democracy 


(“democratic” centralism), the appa- . 


ratus party- assures absolute control, to 
the leading center through methods of 
“organized distrust” ° which favor “bu- 
reaucratism” as juxtaposed to “de- 
mocratism,” and “centralism” as juxta- 
posed to “autonomism.” ?% The central- 
ized “apparatus” organization is also 
capable of controlling susceptible non- 
party elements and groups. 
scheme of concentric organizational cir- 
cles is aimed at imposing the leadership 
of the apparatus party on those who, in 


28 Lenin, English cited note 8 supra, Vol. IX, 
p. 382. ` 

24 Larin used this term critically, but Lenin 
accepted it as designating an important aspect 
of the organization he tried to develop (Lenin, 
German cited note 8 supra, Vol. X, pp. 254 
and 260 ff.). 

25 Lenin, German cited note 8 supra, Vol. 
VI, p. 254. 

26 Ibid., p. 418. 


Despite’ 


Lenin’s. 


varying degrees, are attracted to the 
party or susceptible to its influence.” 

Students of the Chinese Communists 
know that these principles were success- 
fully used both inside the CCP and in- 
side its various front organizations. But 
one aspect of Lenin’s organizational con- 
cept needed reconsidering. Following 
Marx’s quasi-anarchistic interpretation 
of the Paris Commune, Lenin held until 
1917 that the state would “wither 
away” as soon as the revolutionary dic- 
tatorship was established. The new or- 
der, governed by democratically elected 
and democratically controlled popular 
bodies (“councils”) and protected by 
armed workers, would be able to func- 
tion without what Marx and Lenin con- 
sidered the key characteristics of an op- 
pressive state: a bureaucracy, a stand- 
ing army, and the police. 

This quasi-anarchistic scheme col- 
lapsed miserably after the Bolshevik 
Revolution of 1917. Lenin’s apparatus 
party speedily prevailed over Lenin’s 
concept of a stateless dictatorship which 
he had elaborated only a few months 
earlier in State and Revolution. Lenin 
died without adjusting his thesis to the 
reality of the growing apparatus gov- 
ernment. This difficult task was even- 
tually accomplished by Stalin. After 
years of hedging, Stalin in 1939 invali- 
dated the embarrassing postulates of 
State and Revolution by declaring that 
this “famous” book did not deal with 
the Russian revolution. And he pro- 
ceeded to justify “theoretically” the 
need for a powerful apparatus state 
with a “well-trained army, well-organ- 
ized punitive organs, and a strong intel- 
ligence service.” ° He tactfully failed 


27 Ibid., p. 268. 

28 Joseph Stalin, “Report on the Work of 
the Central Committee to the Eighteenth Con- 
gress of the C. P. S. U. (B.),” The Land of 
Socialism Today and Tomorrow (Moscow, 
1939),.p. 47. 
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to include the new intelligentsia and 
the huge apparatus bureaucracy. 

The Chinese Communists, whose gov- 
ernment rested on. the same organiza- 
tional foundations as did that of the 
U.S.S.R., had no hesitation in accepting 
Stalin’s invalidation of Lenin’s concept 
of the stateless dictatorship. In 1936 
Stalin was already “by far the most 
popular foreign leader” among the 
young. Chinese of Edgar Snow’s ac- 
quaintance.”® And at that time Stalin’s 
ideas were not yet very well known. Ac- 
cording to the Communist Vice Presi- 
dent of the new Academy of Science, the 
comprehensive study of Stalin’s writings 
began at Yenan only “during the anti- 
Japanese war.” It was then that “Com- 
rade Mao- Tse-tung had an opportunity 
of reading Stalin’s works extensively. 
He read and pondered with the greatest 
enthusiasm all the available works of 
Stalin.” 3° . 

Mao’s programmatic article on the 
People’s Democratic Dictatorship shows 
him to be a faithful disciple of Stalin, 
the prophet of the apparatus govern- 
ment. Like his teacher, Mao asserts 
that “the state apparatus will... 
wither away,” ** but “not at present.” 
And he continues: “Our present task is 
to strengthen the people’s state appa- 
ratus, which refers mainly to the peo- 
ple’s army, people’s police and people’s 
courts. . ..”’ 32? Mao is as reticent as 
Stalin on the subject of the apparatus 
bureaucracy, but he grimly emphasizes 
its oppressive function: “To the hostile 
classes, the state apparatus is the instru- 
’ ment of oppression. It is violent and 
not ‘benevolent.’ ” 33 

The show “trials” and public mass 
executions that are being staged in 

29 Snow, cited note 5 supra, p. 369. 

30 Chen Po-ta, “Stalin and the Chinese 
Revolution,” 700 Millions for Peace and De- 
mocracy (Peking, 1950), p. 65. 

31 Mao, cited note 1 supra, p. 1. 


7 32 Ibid., p. 10. (Italics mine.) 
33 Ibid., p. 11, 


China today reveal how zealously the 
Stalinist apparatus state is functioning, 
not only in the spheres of administra- 
tion, defense, economy, and culture, but 
also as the organizer of spectacular and 
total terror. Those who seek for origi- 
nality in the behavior of the CCP may 
say that the Chinese Communists, dif- 
ferent from their Soviet teachers, in- 
duce spectators to dance at and after . 
these executions. True. And although 
in the French Revolution some onlook- 
ers danced. around the guillotine, the 


gilorifiers of the CCP can justly add 


that the death dances in Communist. 
China, besides being apparatus-spon- 
sored, are performed by so numerous 
a crowd that they lack any parallel in 
the recent history of public mass killing. 


The leaders and the led 


Lenin systematically developed his or- 
ganizational ideas first in What is to be 
Done? In this book he asks for revo- 
lutionary leaders who, besides being 
“professional,” will in, general be so- 
cially alien to the industrial workers 
whom they are to lead. Usually, such 
persons are well-educated members of 
the old (“bourgeois”) upper class; and 
they are qualified for leadership because 
they are better able to grasp the idea of 
socialism than are the members of the 
working class.24 As a matter of fact, 
any workers who participate in “creat- 
ing this ideology” do not do so as work- 
ers, but as “socialist theoreticians.” * 

The type of leader suggested by Lenin 
may indeed serve labor as long as the 
workers can democratically control those 
to whom they entrust their affairs. But 
in an apparatus party, where the lead- 
ers can one-sidedly impose their will, 
Lenin’s idea becomes a metaphysical 
cloak for a political autocracy which at 

24 Lenin, English cited note 8 supra, Vol. II, 


pp. 62 ff. 
35 Ibid., p. 62 note, 
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- any moment can sacrifice the interests 
of the led to the interests of the leader- 
_ ship. 

Lenin’s concept gave the masters of 
the Russian apparatus party a “scien- 
tific” justification for exactly this kind 
of procedure. And it served the leaders 
of the CCP equally well. As stated 
above, in 1920 Lenin considered it en- 
tirely feasible that in “backward” and 
“pre-industrial” countries, independent 
and genuine Communists might pro- 
mote the establishment of “Soviets of 
Toiling People,” or “Peasant Soviets.” 38 
Such Communists must be “grouped to- 
gether and trained [by the Comintern] 
to appreciate their special tasks.” 37 
Thus a political leadership that received 
its political ideology from a remote cen- 
ter, Moscow, was expected to act in 
a genuinely Communist manner; and 
while doing so, it had to enter into 
“definite relations with the peasant 
movement” and support it “effec- 
tively.” 38 

The idea was novel; and Lenin ad- 
mitted that it needed further testing.®? 
The Chinese Communist development 
provided an excellent opportunity for 
just that. In the years 1924-27 the 
Communists penetrated and controlled 
the young and small Chinese labor 
movement. But when the Kuomintang 
government by armed force crushed: the 
CCP in the cities, the center of Com- 
munist activities was shifted to- the 
countryside; and the soviets, which 
were first set up in Kiangsi and later in 
the northwest (Yenan), depended al- 
most exclusively on peasant support. 

But the developments following the 
Sino-Japanese War showed that the 
CCP during its prolonged separation 
from urban industry had not become 


36 Lenin, English cited note 8 supra, Vol. X, 
p. 242. 
37 Ibid., p. 237. 


“a peasant party.” 4° As soon as cir- 
cumstances permitted, the Communists 
fought their way back to the cities, and 
shortly thereafter they announced a 
comprehensive program for industriali- 
zation, consciously shaped on the So- 
viet model.*t -The industrial workers, 
who for years were at the fringe of the 
Communist movement, were again given 
a prominent place in the reurbanized 
Communist regime. However, as in the 
U.S.S.R. and the European satellite 
states, the government established its 
firm grip on labor, not the least, through 
the party-controlled trade unions. 
Leninist-Stalinist ideologists can cite 
the Chinese development as proof that 
in backward semicolonial countries, 
genuine Communists may pursue their 
socialist goal from a small proletarian 
base and. temporarily even from a peas- 
ant base. But such an interpretation 
by-passes the crux of the matter. Actu- 
ally, “professional” Communists built 


-an apparatus party which, by its radical 


and flexible responses to the grievances 
of strategic social groups (especially 
poor peasants and workers), unleashed 
enormous political energies. Internal 
and international conditions being fa- 
vorable, these energies enabled the 
masters of the apparatus party to be- 
come the masters of an apparatus gov- 
ernment. 

In this process, the Jorane “Dicta- 
torship of the Workers and Peasants,” 


40 Thus events completely disproved the 


© claims of such authors as Owen Lattimore 


who wrote in 1944: “During the ten years of 
civil war the Communists, cut off from cities 
and urban workers, had become a peasant 
party” (Solution in Asia [Boston, 1949], p 
108). 

4t Liu Shao- ch'i, “Inviolable Sino-Soviet 
Friendship,” 700 Millions for Peace and De- 
mocracy (Peking, 1950), pp. 17 ff. The many 
problems involved in the Communists’ return 
to the cities are comprehensively discussed in 
H. Arthur Steiner’s “Chinese Communist Ure. 


38 Ibid., p. 241. 
39 Ibid., pp. 242 ff. 
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“New Democracy,” and “People’s Demo- 
cratic Dictatorship” were uniquely ex- 
pedient. By fostering the illusion of 
leadership in the minds of. the tem- 
porarily necessary supporters, they 
strongly stimulated the allegiance of 
those supporters to the men of the ap- 
paratus. At the same time they con- 
veniently obscured the deeper institu- 
tional meaning and the ultimate conse- 
quences of the Great Change both for 
the real leaders and the led. 


LENINIST-STALINIST STRATEGEMS 


Thus Leninism-Stalinism ` provided 
the Chinese Communists with a variety 
of ideological and procedural weapons. 

- The effectiveness of these weapons be- 
comes apparent as soon as we turn our 
attention to the strategy that directs 
their use. 


Global strategy of the Communist move- 
ment 


Like other Communist parties, the 
CCP is trained to use its short-range 
` objectives as steps in the realization of 
its long-range aims. It can do this 
because its quasi-military organization 
(“apparatus”) permits a maximum of 
political and ideological maneuverability. 

Among the party’s long-range aims, 
two are outstanding: the seizure and 
maintenance of dictatorial power in 
China, and all-out support for the 
U.S.S.R. The U.S.S.R. being viewed 
by all Communist movements as the 
Great Bulwark, its needs come first. 
The complexity of international rela- 
tions tends to produce temporary clashes 
of interest between the Soviet bulwark 
and other Communist centers, and ‘“‘na- 
tional” trends have appeared in prac- 
tically all non-Soviet parties. But al- 
most without exception, the organized 
core has accepted the Leninist-Stalinist 
principle, according to which “national” 
__ Communist interest can be satisfactorily 
“served only when the weal of the whole 


g 


(as represented by the U.S.S.R.) is 
placed above the weal of the part (as 
represented by any single “national” 
section or. party). The increased power 
of the bulwark will assure the increased 
power and eventually the total victory . 
also of the parts. 

From the standpoint of the Chinese 
Communists, this principle was cer- 
tainly proved correct for. the period 


‘prior to the seizure of power. Properly 


modified, it must seem equally valid 
now. Of course, as the master of a 
great state, the CCP is confronted with 
new types of conflict in its relations to 
the U.S.S.R.—conflicts over frontier re- 
gions and conflicts over economic or 
military timetables. But the profound 
identity of interest between the Chinese 
and Russian apparatchiki will in all 
likelihood be decisive in resolving all of 
them.*? And if this is the -case, then 
basic Leninist-Stalinist considerations 
suggest that for the foreseeable future 
the U.S.S.R., the industrial heartland of 


-the Communist axis, will be the given 


leader of the far-flung agrarian sectors 
of the Communist world. The spokes- 
men of the CCP are probably in deadly 
earnest when they assert that only the 
closest attachment to the Soviet Union 
will permit the Peking regime to con- 
solidate its victory.‘ 


Co-ordination of national and social 
issues - 


In this context I cannot contemplate 
in detail the instructive history of Com- 
munist strategy in China. Instead I 
shall confine myself to indicating the 
Leninist-Stalinist quality of a few out- 
standing features. The Chinese Com- 
munists have from the start interlinked 


42 For a discussion of the improbability of a 
“Titoist” development in China, see Karl A. 
Wittfogel, “How to Checkmate Stalin in Asia,” 
Commentary, October 1950. 

43 See Mao, cited note 1 supra, pp. 8 ff.; 
Liu, cited note 41 supra, p. 18. 
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the explosive national issue (“anti-im- 
perialism”) with the equally explosive 
socioeconomic issue (the land question). 
In 1926 Stalin urged the CCP to strive 
for hegemony not only over the work- 
ers but also over the peasants, as a de- 
cisive means for gaining leadership in 
the national-revolutionary movement, 
which until then was headed by the 
‘Kuomintang. Insisting that the Com- 
munists remain allied with the KMT, 
Stalin declared it to be their task “to 
penetrate into the apparatus of this 
new power” to further the Communist 
agrarian policy.“ In the same speech, 
Stalin also advised his Chinese com- 
rades “to intensify political work in the 
army” and “to occupy some leading 
posts or other in the revolutionary 
[KMT] army.” # 


“National” (United Front) coalition 
governments 


Temporary coalitions have indeed pro- 
vided the Communists with excellent op- 
portunities for infiltrating their partners’ 
organizations everywhere. During the 
first united front with the KMT, the 
Communists exerted a leading influence 
in the trade unions and peasant organi- 
zations created under the new regime. 
They also gained a foothold in the 
army; but the events of 1927 put an 
abrupt end to this grandiose attempt to 
capture a coalition government from 
within. 

The anti-Japanese “national front” of 
1937 gave the Communists their second 
' chance to grow by alliance. During the 
war they extended their influence from 
a small area in the northwest to a great 
part of North China. In April 1945 
Mao boasted that the CCP controlled 
almost one hundred million people.*® 


44 Joseph Stalin, “The Prospects of the Chi- 
nese Revolution,” International Press Corre- 
spondence, 1926, pp. 1583 ff. 

45 Ibid., p. 1582. 


48 Mao-Tze-Tung [Mao Tse-tung], The 


. importance. 


Such an expansion was, of course, con- 
trary to both the letter and the spirit 
of the united-front agreement of 1937. 
But Mao proudly reported the -Commu- 
nists’ defiance of Chiang’s“orders: “For- 
tunately, we have not obeyed these or- 
ders: e 274? 

When a number of strongly Commu- 
nist coalition governments emerged in 
eastern Europe at the close of the war, 
the CCP suggested a similar arrange- 
ment for China. Referring to the Yalta 
decisions to set up such “democratic 
systems” in Europe,” Mao requested a 


- similar coalition government fer China 


“in accordance with the Crimea deci- 
sions and our own national demands.” #8 
And he made this proposal on April 24, 
1945, about nine months before the 


. United States tried to force on China 


the type of coalition government which 
in eastern Europe had already been 
shown to benefit one group only—the 
Communists. 


Social alliances 


Among social groups to be used as 
temporary allies in such countries as 
China, the peasants are of the greatest 
In accordance with the 
peasant policy pursued by the U.S.S.R. 
during the civil war,*? Mao Tse-tung 
declared, as head of the Kiangsi soviets: 
“The line of class struggle followed in 
the agrarian revolution depends upon 
the landworkers and poor peasants, on 
the alliance with the middle peasants, 
the exploitation of the rich peasants and 
the annihilation of the landlords.” 5° 
The recent policy to go easy on the rich 
peasants closely follows the line taken 
by the U.S.S.R. during the New Eco- 





Fight for a New China (New York, 1945), p. 
22. 

47 Ibid., p. 28. 

48 Ibid., pp. 65 ff. 

49 V, I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. XXII 
(New York, 1945), p. 223. 

50 Mao, cited note 13 supra, p. 24. 
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nomic Policy and recommended in 1948 
by the Cominform to the satellite coun- 
tries of eastern Europe." Sparing the 
“rich peasants” (kulaks) temporarily, 
the CCP not only bolsters production— 
the official reason—but also keeps at 
hand a fitting whipping boy for the time 
of collectivization. Says Liu Shao-ch’i: 
“Only when the conditions are mature 

. for the organization of collective 
farms . . . will the heed for a rich peas- 
ant economy cease.” He adds: “This 
will take a somewhat long time to 
achieve.” 5? i 


' “Dialectical” promises 


The assertion that the rich peasants 
and certain other groups would be toler- 
ated for a “long time” must be read in 
the light of analogous declarations by 
the Chinese Communists. In October 
1938 Mao solemnly vowed that- “the 
unity between the Kuomintang and the 
Communist Party will be maintained 
not only during the war but after it.” 
In order to make the united front work, 
“friction between parties . . . must be 
eliminated.” To this end “the Commu- 
‘nists . . . should respect the other par- 
ties and their members and they should 
always consult the other parties on 
questions of mutual relations instead of 
adopting a self-righteous attitude in 
such matters.” °° Mao said this sixteen 
months after the start of the Sino-Japa- 
nese War. In 1945 he admitted that 
during its first “two years” relations be- 
tween the CCP and the KMT had, by 
and large, been satisfactory.°* He for- 
got.to mention that this was the period 


51 The Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute, Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs (London and 
New York, 1948), p. 66. 

52 Liu Shao-ch’i, “On the Agrarian Reform 
Law,” The Agrarian Reform Law of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China (Peking, 1950), p. 93 

53 Mao Tse-tung, The New Stage (Chung- 
king, 1938), pp. 51, 56 ff. 

54 Mao, cited note 46 supra, p. 15; cf. also 
Mao, cited note 53 supra, pp. 32 ff. 


preceding the Hitler-Stalin pact, which, 
according to the statement made by 
Mao late in 1939, “changed the face of 
the whole situation.” ë 

The pact and the subsequent outbreak 
of the European war greatly improved 
Moscow’s position in the West and 
paved the way for a similar arrange- 
ment with Tokyo. From October 1939 
on, rapprochement between the U.S.S.R. ` 
and Japan proceeded openly, if intermit- 
tently.°* These developments changed 
Stalin’s attitude toward the Chinese 
anti-Japanese united front, which had 
been urged in Moscow in 1935,57 and 
which from 1937 to 1939 had suc- 
cessfully diverted the Japanese threat 
against the U.S.S.R. Anna Louise 
Strong describes how the Chinese Com- 
munists, in violation of their agree- 
ment with the KMT, increased both 


55 Edgar Snow, “Interviews with Mao Tse- 
tung,” China Weekly Review, Vol. 91 (1940), 
pp. 277 ff. In these interviews Mao describes 
the European war as an ‘imperialist war,” 
with no differences between fascism and the 
cause of. the democracies. Some of the “so- 
called democracies” are even worse than Nazi 
Germany: “Germany gave’ up her anti- 
Comintern (sic!) policy;” and “the center of 
world reaction now lies in England” (idid., p. 
278). In his New Democracy, published early 
in 1940, Mao notes that “there exists no 


-longer any democratic breath in the capitalist 


countries,” and very consistently he refuses 
any alliance with “these bastards, the Western 
imperialists’ (New Democracy, Chinese edi- 
tion, Hsin Hua, n. p. 1949, pp. 16 and 34). 
The English version of Mao’s book which was 
published in the United States after Russia’s ` 
entry into the war omits these and similar 
statements, which are basic to any proper 


-evaluation of the actual political attitude of 


Yenan’s “agrarian reformers” during this cru- 
cial period. (For a fuller discussion of this 
textual manipulation, see Freda Utley, Last 
Chance in China (New York, 1947), pp. 197 
ffi., with Dr. Lin Yutang’s translation of key 
passages from the original Chinese version.) 

58 Harriet L. Moore, Soviet Far Eastern 
Policy 1931-1945 (Princeton, 1945), pp. 118 ff. 

57 See Karl A. Wittfogel, “Russia and Asia,” 
World Politics, Vol. II, No. 4 (July 1950), p. 
457. 
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their armies and their territories. Dur- 
ing her visit to China in 1940 her Com- 
` munist friends apparently: told her that 
the resulting conflicts occurred “far be- 
hind the Japanese lines,” but she notes 
naively that the expanding Communists 
“were opposed by local magistrates ap- 
pointed by distant Chungking. . . .” 53 
Significantly, “the first serious armed 
clash occurred late in 1939,” 5 about a 
half-year after the conclusion of the 
Hitler-Stalin pact and shortly before 
Molotov’s open gestures to Japan. : 
In 1940 the CCP showed its disre- 
gard of the original agreement still more 
frankly. Even so conciliatory a KMT 
leader as Sun Fo’ complained about the 
“unruly expansion” of the Communists. 
He did so in December 1940, that is 
one month before the Central Govern- 
ment in an effort to punish the “unruly” 
CCP took the military measures later 
referred to as the New Fourth Army 
incident. , 
In October 1938 Mao had stressed 
the need for consulting the other party 
on questions of mutual relations. In 
March 1941, when everything pointed 
to the consummation of the Moscow- 
Tokyo pact *\—which indeed was con- 
cluded the following month—the Chi- 
nese Communists demonstratively failed 
to participate in the People’s Political 
Council, whose meetings they had regu- 
larly attended in the early years of the 
war. Manifestly, Mao broke his solemn 
promise to maintain good relations with 
his KMT partner during and after the 
war as soon as the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Bulwark took a new turn.*? 


> 58 Anna Louise Strong, “The Kuomintang- 
Communist Crisis in China,” Amerasia, Vol. 
V, No. 1 (March 1941), p. 15. 

59 Ibid, 

80 Ibid. 

81 Moore, cited note 56 supra, p. 122. 

62The German invasion of the U.S.S.R. 
once more changed the international configura- 
tion. Tokyo continued neutral, but Moscow 
was uneasy. In ‘consequence the -“anti-Japa- 
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A few equally abrupt changes in pub- 
licly announced policy may also be 
noted for the record. In 1931 the Chi- 
nese soviets headed by Mao promised 
the national minorities in China 


their right to complete separation from 
China and to the formation of an inde- 
pendent state for each national minority. 


_All Mongolians, Tibetans, Miao, Yao, Ko- 


reans and others living on the territory of 
China ...may either join the Chinese 
Soviet state or secede from it and form 
their own state as they may prefer.®? 


Whatever help might be given them in 
the course of their liberation should aid 
them in “achieving complete freedom 
and autonomy.” + In 1936, among the 
areas entitled to independence Mao 
again mentioned Korea and Tibet, and, 
in addition, Formosa.® 

Both statements conform to the origi- 
nal Leninist policy of the U.S.S.R. which 
assured the right of secession and inde- 
pendence to all oppressed nations. But 
later this vital principle was abandoned, 
Stalin’s 1923 statement marking the vic- 
tory of the new imperialist trend.°° In 
the same way the CCP also abandoned 
its early Leninist stand. The quasi con- 
stitution of the Peking regime, which 
was adopted in September 1949, still 
gives the national minorities the right 


“to develop their dialects and lan- 


guages ... ,” but the right to secede 
has withered away.*’ The “liberation” 
of Tibet resulted in the imposition of 





nese” United Front in China did not collapse 
completely, but it never regained its early 
strength. Its later deterioration roughly paral- 
leled the improving military position of the 
USS.R. 
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Peking’s political and military control; 
and present declarations concerning the 
“liberation” of Formosa are equally for- 
getful of the previously suggested au- 
tonomy. 

These instances, which can easily be 
multiplied, justify a profound distrust 


for any assurances made to the Chinese . 


peasants. In North Korea the distribu- 
tion of the land was immediately fol- 
lowed -by the levying of crushing taxes; 
and to promote their industrialization 
program the Communists are already 
implementing a similar policy in China. 
When will mass collectivization liqui- 
date the Chinese peasants as a class of 
small producers and landholders? Ac- 
cording to official statements, this step 
will not be taken until industrialization 
is well advanced. But it should be re- 
membered that Stalin, despite similar 
pledges, initiated the big drive for col- 
lectivization’ in 1928, when Soviet in- 
dustry had just been restored to the 
1914 level. In this case, obviously, the 
strength of the apparatus government 
rather than an advanced industry deter- 
mined when the time was ripe for col- 
lectivization. 


MODEST ATTEMPTS AT ORIGINALITY 
READILY ABANDONED 


Our brief survey shows that neither 
the ideology nor the policy of the CCP 
bristles with originality. Mao gradu- 
ally abandoned his 1927 thesis that the 
peasants would fulfill “the major task” 
in the first phase of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion.** Equally short-lived was the in- 


68 “Report on an Investigation of the Peas- 
ant Movement in Hunan,” see note 4 supra. 
The 1927 statement has a rebellious ring, which 
later disappears entirely. In 1940 Mao, basing 
himself on what “Stalin... himself” said, 


dependent concept of “bureaucratic 
capital” that appeared in the CCP some 
years later.°° The strength of the bu- 
reaucratic forces in traditional China 
gives definite point to this formulation. 
But the masters of a Stalinist party 
government are not at ease with a 
terminology that implies bureaucratic 
dominance, even in the past. We are 
therefore not surprised to find Mao 
soon explaining this threatening phrase 
as nothing more than the Chinese 
equivalent of “monopoly capitalism.” 7° 

In the great power game that is being 
played by Communists everywhere, in- 
dependence of thought and originality 
of procedure count for little. It is “use- 
fulness,” not creativity, that matters; 
and the usefulness of any idea or 
strategy is ultimately measured by the 
service it renders the Communists in 
their efforts to build a new and con- 
sistent apparatchik society. In this 
respect Leninism-Stalinism has indeed 
proved uniquely useful in the past. 
Only an inveterate wishful thinker will ` 
doubt that in China, as in other Com- 
munist-controlled countries, it has every 
chance of proving equally useful in the 
future. 


notes that the peasants are “the main force of 
the revolution” (Mao, cited note 7 supra, p. 
44). In 1945 he calls them “the main founda- 
tion” of China’s present democracy (Mao, 
cited note 46 supra, p. 58). In 1949, after the 
return to the cities, he views them as one of 
the two main classes whose combined strength 
overthrows imperialism and the KMT (Mao 
Tse-tung, “Revolutionary Forces of the World 
Unite against Imperialist Aggression!” in Peo- 
ples Democratic Dictatorship (London, 1950], 
p. 14). ; 

69 Mao, cited note 46 supra, p. 43. 

70 Mao Tse-tung, Turning Point in China 
(New York, 1948), pp. 15 ff.; Mao, cited note 
1 supra, p. 12. 5 
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The United Front in the 


New China 


By ALLAN B. CoLE 


N Christmas Day 1947, Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung stood before the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party (CCP) and declared that 
_ the democratic revolution could not win 
without a united front, but that such a 
combination must be firmly controlled 
by the CCP in order to carry through 
to victory. One of the slogans, coined 
by the same committee for the ensuing 
May Day, rang: 

Laboring people of the entire country, 
unite; ally with the intelligentsia, liberal 
bourgeoisie, all democratic parties and 
groups, social luminaries and other patriotic 
elements; consolidate and expand the united 
front against imperialist, feudal and bureau- 
cratic capitalist forces; fight together to 
destroy Kuomintang reactionaries and build 
a new China.? 


PHASES OF THE UNITED FRONT 


Heralding as it did the latest phase 
of the united front in China, this met a 
ready response; but for the purpose 
of this study it may serve as a reminder 
that the program of a united front of 
Chinese Nationalists had already ex- 
perienced five major stages of develop- 
ment or lapse, the last two punctuated 
by efforts to restore unity and institu- 
tionalize it in the form of coalition -gov- 
ernment. These phases may be outlined 
as follows: 


1923-27. Unstable but potent alliance 
between Kuomintang (KMT) and 
CCP 


Soviet encouragement and anti-im- 
_perialist orientation. 
Linkage to popular movements. 
1“Speedily Call People’s Assembly, Chinese 
Communist Party’s May Day Slogans,’ China 


Digest, Vol. IV, No. 1 (May 18, 1948), pp. 
9-10. 


1927—37.. 


KMT partially completed military 
unification of China. 

Japanese encroachments. 

Communists exploited KMT appease- 
ment at first to subvert Nationalist gov- 
ernment, but after 1933 to attain an 
advantageous position in a nation-wide 
united front. After 1935 this was in keep- 
ing with Comintern anti-fascist strategy. 

KMT attempted to separate national- 
ism from revolutionary reformism, with 
adverse effects on both. 


1937-41. Imperfect united front 


KMT adopted resistance policy but 
was reluctant to promote political and 
socioeconomic reforms to stimulate pop- 


Rift and civil war 


` ular resistance. . 
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. CCP apparently made more conces- 
sions but actually remained autonomous, 
applying New Democracy formulas and 
still insisting on a “national revolution- 
ary campaign of resistance.” 

Fluid politico-military situation played 
increasingly into hands of Communists 
because premium was on popular mobi- 
lization of peasants for guerrilla resist- 
ance; grid of KMT controls was im- 
paired. 

Renewed partial rift first gravely in- 
dicated by New Fourth Army incident, 
later by blockade and counter hostilities 
in the northwest. 


1941-45. Smoldering war-within-a-war 
triangular struggle: KMT-CCP- 
Japanese and puppets 


Communist-led united front expanded 
into nineteen “liberated areas.” 

Increasing deterioration of Kuomin- 
tang administration: corruption, profit- 
eering, oppression, inflation. 
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Both factions jockeyed for power and 
later prepared for superior advantage 
when Japan should be defeated. 

Stilwell-Gauss efforts for coalition. 


1945-49, Renewed civil war and col- 
lapse of the Nationalists on the 
mainland — 


Chiang-Hurley-Wedemeyer policy of 
‘reimposing KMT hegemony failed. 

Efforts toward coalition government 
ended in failure. 

Failure of the “united front” of the 
right wing. 

Formation of the united front of the 
left wing after the Communists had 
destroyed the power base of any effec- 
tive opposition. l i 


Two Errorts TOWARD COALITION 


After the New Fourth Army incident 
(1940-41), when the KMT requested 
leaders of splinter parties with seats in 
the People’s Political Council to mediate 
the rift with the CCP, they responded 
by organizing a Federation of Demo- 
cratic Parties and Political Groups com- 
posed of three parties—the China Youth 
Party, the Chinese National Socialist 
Party (later called the Democratic 
Socialists), and the Third Party—and 
three groups: the National Salvation As- 
sociation, the Rural Reconstruction As- 
sociation, and the Vocational Education 
Association. The KMT opposed this 
federation because it came to be a polit- 
ical focus for the rising tide of discon- 
tent and because the democratic reforms 
it urged were similar to those demanded 
by the autonomous Communist minority 
and desired by the impotent wing of the 
government party itself. 

The wartime united front had not 
matured to the stage of real coalition 


government, but two threats to the sur- - 


vival and unity of an independent China 
in 1944-45 revived popular and or- 
ganized insistence that coalition - be 
achieved. 


The first menace was contained in the 
Japanese offensive which overran the 
Sino-American air bases and endangered 
the Burma Road, even Chungking itself. 
During the summer and autumn crisis in 
1944 the middle elements were reor- 
ganized as the -Chinese Democratic 
League, with the hope of becoming an 
effective third force. The league called 
for termination of one-party tutelage, 
achievement of a constitutional coalition 
government, vigorous economic reforms 
and military resistance, and protection 
of civil rights. 

During the parallel Sino-American 
crisis, both the Communists and the 
Democratic League supported General 
Stilwell’s proposal of a resumed united 
front to be carried further to political 
coalition. Chiang and the Kuomintang 
conservatives, who, being in the position 
of dominance, would have had to con- 
cede most and receive least, balked, and 


President Roosevelt did not consider it ` 
‘ advisable to insist. 


If coalition could have been an effec- 
tive solution (and in the circumstances 
this has been realistically doubted), 
there probably was more hope of its 
achievement in the fall of 1944 than in 
the winter and spring of 1946, after 
release from Japanese pressure and after 
a year of continued American aid to the 
Nationalists in the renewed civil war— 
the second threat to China’s integrity. 

In any case, it was not until the 
Chiang-Hurley-Wedemeyer policy had 
fallen short of its aim to assist in the 
restoration of peace by a China-wide 
reimposition of Kuomintang hegemony 
that American policy rejoined the middle 
groups and apparently the bulk of ar- 
ticulate Chinese opinion: in urging a 
resumption of efforts toward politico- 
military coalition. - : 

The coalition formulas of early 1946 
sought to establish a 5:1 KMT-CCP 
military ratio and to distribute seats in 
the interim State Council (until a con- 
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stitutionally elected legislature and ad- 
ministration could be achieved) so as to 
assure the KMT the strongest position 
short of a voting majority, to concede 
the Communists a virtual veto power so 
as to avoid the fate of the ELAS (Com- 
munist army) in Greece, and to count 
on the middle elements to help. check 
Communist ambitions for power while 
exerting pressure on the government for 
socioeconomic reforms. 


Tue Ricut-DoMINATED UNITED FRONT 


The failure of these efforts toward 
coalition government left as the only al- 
ternatives united fronts dominated by 
Right or Left. The Kuomintang, being 
in control of the central administration, 
naturally received the first opportunity. 
It lured the Youth Party and the Dem- 
ocratic Socialist Party from the Dem- 
ocratic League in order to appease public 
and American pressure for multiparty 


government. Leaders of the two minor ` 


. parties were promised positions on the 
State Council, in the Executive, Legisla- 
tive, and Control Yuan, and in a number 
of ministries. They were assured a cer- 
tain number of seats in the National As- 
sembly and even in the prospective con- 
stitutionally elected Legislative Yuan, as 
well as in provincial legislatures. 

The Communists and the Democratic 
League boycotted the National Assembly 
which convened in mid-November 1946. 
The Kuomintang publicized widely that 
- the apportionment of representation al- 
lowed independents to occupy 48 per 
cent, KMT members 42 per cent, and 
small parties 10 per cent of the seats. 
But few doubted that the KMT re- 
mained in substantial control. The 
Supreme National Defense Council was 
abolished, and a constitution much more 


liberal than the draft of 1936 was 


adopted. 

In the State Council, as reorganized 
‘in April 1947, the seventeen Kuomintang 
members, plus four compliant independ- 


ents, could have prevailed if necessary 
against the four Youth Party and four 
Democratic Socialist members. KMT 
members heavily outweighed others in 
the five Yuan, including the Executive 
Yuan or cabinet. All the ministries 
significantly related to power were di- 
rected by KMT officials. Constitutional 
elections in January 1948 to the Legisla- 
tive Yuan were reported to have won 
in that body pre-eminent influence for 
the “Ç.C. Clique,” named for the broth- 
ers Ch’en Li-fu and Ch’en Kuo-fu, which 
controlled the Kuomintang party ma- 
chinery and through its political in- 
fluence had built an economic empire in 
landed estates, banking, and industries. 
In the following month a newly elected 
National Assembly neglected the de- 
mands of national and cultural minor- 
ities but elected Chiang Kai-shek Pres- 
ident and virtually suspended the con- 
stitution by voting him powers to rule 
by décree for the duration of the civil 
war. 


SPLINTER GROUPS 


In October 1947 the. Nationalist 
government outlawed the Democratic 
League, whose branches went “under- 
ground,” some of its national leaders 
becoming articulate exiles in Hong 
Kong. There they became more closely 
associated with other dissident leaders 
and groups, a number of which, and in 
addition the CCP, published organs 
under British tolerance. 

In January 1948 the Third Plenary 
Session of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Democratic League con- 
vened in Hong Kong, and on January 
21 issued a statement denouncing the 
Kuomintang’s decree of dissolution. The 
Chinese people were urged to smash 
Chiang’s reactionary dictatorship, to op- 
pose feudalism and favor “land to the 
tillers,” to oppose United States policy 
in China, and to demand nullification 
of injurious treaties. The league an- 
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nounced its willingness to join in a 
united front with the CCP and the Rev- 
olutionary Committee of the Kuomin- 
~ tang? 

This latter group of leftist critics had 
been expelled from the KMT and had 
organized in Hong Kong earlier that 
month.’ Closely associated with it were 
the San-min chu-i Comrades Association 
led by T’an P’ing-shan, and the Kuomin- 
tang Association for the Promotion of 
Democracy led principally by General 
Ts’ai T’ing-k’ai. 

There were a number of other minor 
groups, in addition to those earlier men- 
tioned as federated within the Dem- 
ocratic League. The China Chih Kung 
Tang was a society somewhat like the 
Masons, with branches in overseas Chi- 
nese communities. It will suffice here 
simply to mention additionally the 
China Association for Promoting De- 
mocracy, the Democratic Construction 
Association, the small China Peasants’ 
and Workers’ Democratic Party, and the 
Chiu San Society. These were among 
the fourteen democratic. parties and 
groups later -accorded representation in 
the new Chinese People’s Political Con- 
sultative Conference in September 1949. 
The remaining groups included a KMT 
“democratic group,” nonpartisan dem- 
ocrats, and two new organizations 
created on the mainland with strong 
Communist participation—the . China 
New Democratic Youth League and the 
Taiwan Democratic Self-Government 
League. 


Communist ADVANCE TO POWER | 


‘The Chinese Communist Party, while 
making definite bids for transfer of al- 
legiance by all segments in the national 


2 “Democratic League Alive,” China Digest, 
Vol. THI, No. 5 (Jan. 27, 1948), p. 8. 

3 For a statement of program, consult Mar- 
shal Li Tsi-shen, “Opinions on the Current 
Situation,” China Digest, Vol. 1, No. 6 (March 
11, 1947), pp. 10-11. 


community except those defined as most 
reactionary, did not institutionalize the 
united front until military domination of 
continental China was virtually com- 
pleted. Thus there could be no question 
of organized opposition to basic Com- 
munist policies, no opportunity for a 
liberal third type of united front. 

The leaders in Hong Kong displayed a 
human blend of sincerity and opportun- 
ism. Like most of the intellectuals on 
the mainland, they were oversanguine 
about the degree of freedom which their 
organizations would be permitted in the 


anticipated new united front; they were 


optimistic that the Communists -would 
not subordinate Chinese interests to 


‘Soviet strategy. They were prepared to 


sacrifice much of “democratic individ- 
ualism,” feeling that the forces of rev- 
olutionary reform and nationalism could 
at last be dynamically reunited, and 
that there would be important work to 
do. 

Between the Communist sweep to 
power in 1949 and the serious reverses 
of the field armies in Korea in 1951, the 
Chinese public, including notably the 
minor groups, were exhilarated by the 
new sense of self-determination and 
power for which nationalists had 
yearned, worked, and fought for more 
than half a century. 

Proposals and denunciations from the 
minor groups ran so close to those of the 
triumphant Communists that the parallel 
lines merged. The Kuomintang was 
castigated for its dictatorship, degen- 


-eracy, and sellout to American aggres- 


sive capitalist imperialism. Nine groups, 
led by the Democratic League and the 
Revolutionary Committee of the Kuo- 
mintang, protested: to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly against its con- 
tinued recognition of representation from 
the Nationalist regime, against United 
States intervention (which was con- 
trasted with the correct conduct of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics), 
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against the remilitarization of Japan, 
and commended the reform policies of 
the CCP which they were “convinced” 
did not “go beyond the scope of dem- 
ocratic revolution.”* The Democratic 
League called for a “genuine people’s 
democratic coalition government,” for 
Nationalist troops to quit, for business 
elements to rid China of suffocating con- 
trols and bureaucratic capitalism. 


COMMUNISTS Prorose A NEW 
UNITED FRONT 


Another Communist May Day slogan 
in 1948 advocated that “all democratic 
parties and groups, people’s organiza- 
tions and social luminaries, speedily 
convene a political consultative con- 
ference, discuss and carry out convoking 
of a people’s representative asembly to 
establish a democratic coalition govern- 
ment!” Hight groups and associated 


nonpartisans in Hong Kong responded 


enthusiastically with a telegraphic man- 
ifesto and a message to Mao Tse-tung.® 

The Communist attitude toward 
middle elements was epitomized in a 
New China News Agency New Year 
editorial: 


We hold that the revolutionary camp 
of the Chinese people must be enlarged. It 
must embrace all persons willing to join in 
the present revolutionary cause. The rev- 
olutionary cause of the Chinese people re- 


*Included in the appeal was a full outline 
of postwar United States agreements with the 
Nanking regime, accompanied by interpreta- 
tions which showed that, although legally 
reciprocal, these operated unfavorably. for 
China. A full itemization and estimate of 
United States aid to the Nationalists was ap- 
. pended, “Chinese Democrats Appeal to UN,” 

China Digest, Vol. V, No. 1 (Nov. 2, 1948), 

pp. 10-11, 16-19. 

5 “Speedily Call People’s Assembly,” cited 

note 1 supra. . i 

6 Texts in “Democratic Parties and Elements 

Support the Communist Call,” China Digest, 
. Vol. I, No. 4 (May 18, 1948), p. 11. They 

stressed KMT culpability for China’s de- 

pendence on American imperialism. 


quires a main force and also requires allies. 


. An army without allies cannot conquer the 


enemy. . . . There is no doubt that in 
China there are not a few loyal friends... . 
There is no doubt that not a single one of 
these should be forgotten or-cold-shouldered. 

The raging tide of the Chinese revolution 
is forcing all strata of society to determine 
their stand. The relation of class forces 
in China is undergoing a new transforma- 
tion. Great masses of people are now 
breaking away from the influence and con- 
trol of the Kuomintang and coming over 
to the revolutionary camp. The Chinese 
reactionaries have plunged into desperate 
straits of isolation without support... .7 


Not only was formation of a united 

front simplified for the Communists as 
victors, reconstructors, and pacifiers; 
also the fact that their collaborators 
would be shallow organizations without 
deep: roots in the social structure, with 
few branches, slender constituencies, and 
no military powef—these factors made 
it unnecessary for the CCP to make ac- 
commodations other than those already 
in operation under the New Democracy. 
Moreover, in order to speed the transi- 
tion and to improve production, the 
Communist leaders, including military 
headquarters, at that time were chiding 
extremists and insisting upon co-opera- 
tion with rich and middle peasants, the 
so-called “national bourgeoisie,” and 
various types of intellectuals. 
_ 7Carry the Revolution to the Very End,” 
China Digest, Vol. V, No. 6 (Jan. 11, 1949), 
pp. 6-7. See also Liu Shao-ch’i’s comment 
on the impossibility of neutrality, in “Inter- . 
nationalism and Nationalism,” reprinted in 
Soviet Press Translations, Vol. IV, No. 14 
(July 15, 1949), pp. 423-39, especially p. 433; 
and Jen Pi-shih’s declarations in Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. I, No. 16 
(May 7, 1949), p. 45; and in “On Communist 
Social Order,” China Digest, Vol. IV, No. 4 
(June 29, 1948), p. 17. Also note Mao’s, 
dictum that “, .. We also oppose the’ illusion 
of a third road... . Neutrality is mere 
camouflage and a third road does not exist.” 
“On People’s Democratic Dictatorship,” China 
Digest, Vol. VI, No. 7 (July 13, 1949), pp. 3-8, 
especially p. 5. 
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The party itself had grown so rapidly 
in numbers that in a certain sense it 
embraced a sort of semidigested united 
-front. The Liberation Armies were 
absorbing masses of Nationalist troops 
and officers who were to be re-educated. 
Before institutionalization of a national 
united front, the Communists indicated 
in the representative assemblies which 
established the North China’: Democratic 
Coalition Government and the Provi- 
sional People’s Democratic Government 
of the Central Plains region that con- 
siderable numbers of seats would be 
available to selected delegates from pro- 
fessions, people’s organizations, and the 
“enlightened gentry,” as well as from 
industrial, commercial, and cultural cir- 
cles. A United Front Department was 
added to the party’s Central Committee 
and subsequently to a number of ‘pro- 
vincial CCP committees. 


Basic THEORIES OF THE LEFTIST 
. UNITED FRONT 


In advocating a new People’s Political 
Consultative Conference the Communist 
Party was astutely reviving the pro- 
cedure by which coalition government 
had been sought in 1946; only reaction- 
aries and “running-dogs” of imperialism 
were to be excluded. But such a policy 
as applied by Communists must always 
rest upon “correct” theory. The in- 
terpretation of Marxism-Leninism to 
meet strategic needs has been made 
chiefly by Chairman Mao. Various as- 
pects of his doctrines are discussed else- 
where in this volume; here let us be 
content to summarize those principles 
directly related to the developing united 
front. 

In his political report to the Seventh 
National Congress of the CCP at Yenan 
in April 1945,.Mao declared: “We Com- 
munists never conceal or disguise our 
political planks. Our future, or ulti- 


mate, program is to push China forward 
to socialism and Communism; this is 
definite and beyond question.” € ‘But 
on a number of occasions Mao has 
reiterated that China’s backward eco- 
nomic stage, with such a shortage of 
trained technicians, professionals, and 
administrators, requires a “united dicta- 
torship of all revolutionary classes” op- 
erating according to the procédures of 
“democratic centralism.” ‘The bourgeois 
elements must be led by the organized 
proletarian-peasant majority.’ 

During the nationalist struggle against 
imperialism according to Mao, various 
classes and parties are bound to join 
their revolution with the proletarian 
socialist-oriented revolution. And they 
will recognize that the dual problems of 
revolution and defense cannot be solved 
without the assistance of the anti-im- 
perialist Soviet Union. Thus, as with 
all universal systems of dogma, the 
symmetry of the united front is carried 
to the international plane—the alliance 
with other people’s democracies. 

Inthe economic sphere, Mao believes 
the state should control enterprises af- 

8“On Coalition Government,”. extracts in ' 
Conrad Brandt, Benjamin Schwartz, and John 
K. Fairbank, unpublished manuscript: “A 
Documentary History of Chinese Communism,” — 
Harvard University; see also On Coalition 
Government (Liberated China Series, New 
China News Agency), p. 63. 

9“On People’s Democratic Dictatorship,” 
cited note 7 supra, pp. 3-8. See also excerpts 
from “On the New Democracy,” in Brandt, 
Schwartz, and Fairbank, cited note 8 supra, 
and in China’s New Democracy (New York: 
New Century Publishers, 1945), pp. 16-19, 34— 
35, 59-63. Mao’s report to the- Central Com- 
mittee of the CCP, December 25, 1947, is 
published under the title “The Current Situa- 
tion and Our Problems,” and has been re- 
printed as “Speech by Mao Tse-tung” in 
Soviet Press Translations, Vol. TII, No. 5 (Jan. 
1, 1948), pp. 131-34. In addition consult Mao, 
“Production for Victory” [speech on April 1, 
1948 to cadres of the Shansi-Suiyiian Liberated 


Area], China Digest, Vol. IV, No. 2 (June 1, | 
1948), pp. 5, 20. 
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fected by a public interest; in other 
` segments, private enterprise must be 
tolerated as long as it “does not af- 
fect the people’s livelihood.” Peasant 
proprietorship should be encouraged. 
Counterrevolution by these elements 
need not be feared, for the state ap- 
paratus—especially the army, the police, 
and the courts—will be strengthened to 
safeguard the people’s government and 
their revolution. 

“Then, what is our proposal?” asked 
Mao rhetorically in 1945.. “We want to 
build ... a system of government based 
on the support of the overwhelming 
majority of the people, on the united 
front and the coalition of a democratic 

.alliance [of parties and groups].” Later 

in the same speech he described the 
“bourgeois democratic revolution” as 
“our minimum program.” 2° i 


CONSTRUCTING. THE NEw - 
UNITED FRONT 


Leaders of splinter elements begán to 
return from exile to “liberated” China 
after mid-August 1948, Some of them 


went first. to Manchuria, where in, 


Harbin they reached preliminary agree- 
ments with the Central Committee of 


the CCP. It was decided that a Pre-- 


paratory Committee of the new People’s 
Consultative Conference would include 
134 delegates from 23 organizations 
which supported the May Day slogans; 
its functions: were outlined. On Jan- 
uary 14, 1949, the last of Mao’s peace 
terms proposed a new PCC without re- 
actionaries to establish a coalition gov- 


ernment which would assume power at- 


10 “On Coalition -Government,” in Brandt, 
Schwartz, and Fairbank, cited note 8 supra. 

11 For a detailed account of the distribution 
.of the delegates, see broadcast of a New China 
News Agency dispatch, June 19, 1949, and 
China Digest, Vol. VI, No. 6 (June 28, 1949), 
p. 6. See also article by S. B. Thomas in this 
volume of THE ANNALS. 


all levels. To the Preparatory Com- 
mittee, which met June 15-20, 1949, 
Mao stated that one chief purpose of the 
united front was to help consolidate the 
revolution and to prevent imperialist- 
inspired counterrevolution.¥” 

Subcommittees were appointed to 
draft a Common Program and an Or- 
ganic Law for the Chinese People’s Polit- 
ical Consultative Conference (CPPCC) 
and an Organic Law for the Central 
People’s Government. The Common 
Program was amended seven times as a 
result of consultations with leaders from 
46 organizations, and Liu Shao-ch’i 
called it the Communist Party’s “min- 
imum program.” 

These three basic documents were ap- 
proved by the Second Plenary Session 
of the Preparatory Committee (Sep- 
tember 17) and were unanimously ac- 
cepted by the CPPCC, which convened 
September 21-30, 1949.18 Non-Com- 
munists seem to have constituted a 
slight majority of the delegates, but 
nothing like an organized opposition was 
Possible; all delegates had accepted the 
Communist program in principle. 

The official name of the assembly, 
which, as the highest organ of the united 
front, was to meet every two years there- 
after, was changed to the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Political Consultative Council. In 
electing a Presidium of 89 members, 
which in turn, elected a Standing Com- 
mittee of 31, the principle of the united 
front was further applied, but Mao be- 

12 The text of Mao’s address is to be found 
in “New PCC Preparatory Committee 


Formed,” China Digest, Vol. VI, No. 6 (June 
28, 1949), pp. 3—4. Other speeches are quoted 


. In New China News Agency dispatches, June 


19, July 8, 1949, 

13 See article by S. B. Thomas, in this 
volume of Tue Annars, for analysis of the 
delegates. For a detailed list, consult New 
China News Agency dispatch, September 21, 
1949, These quotas had previously been ap- 
proved by the Standing Committee of the Pre- 
paratory Committee of the CPPCC. 
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came chairman of each, and other lead- 
- ing Communists were ‘included.1* 
How democratic the CPPCC and its 
procedures are can be ascertained by 
scrutiny of its Statute.** . This provides 
that the National-Committee has the 
power to certify organizations and in- 
dividuals for representation and to de- 
termine the number and recognize the 
composition of delegations. All units 
and delegates have the obligation to 
abide by and execute all resolutions 
passed by the plenary session. In the 
event of disagreement, “they have to 
abide faithfully by the said resolutions 
in accordance with the democratic prin- 
ciple of the minority submitting to the 
. Majority... .” Dissenters may retain 
their views for presentation at the next 
session (two years later); or, if they 
diverge fundamentally, they may with- 
‘draw from the CPPCC. Violations of 
policy may incur warning, recall upon 
request, or cancellation of representa- 
tion, Presumably any further opposi- 
tion would be subject to action by the 
police and the courts. All groups rec- 
ognized for participation in the CPPCC 
. must subscribe to the preamble to its 
Statute, which lists the objectives of the 
revolution and of the “People’s Republic 
of China of the people’s democratic dic- 
tatorship, led by the working class and 
based on the alliance of workers and 
peasants.” 18 


The functioning of the united front - 


was illustrated in the selection of the 
Chairman, six Vice Chairmen, and the 
Central People’s Government Council. 
This was accomplished.by consultation 


14 For the names of the membership of these 
two committees, see Broadcasts overseas from 
Peking, Septemiber 21, 22, 1949. For the gov- 
ernmental structure, provided for in the basic 
documents, see S. B. Thomas in this volume of 
THE ANNALS. 

15 Text available in China Digest, Vol. VII, 
No. 2 (Oct. 19, 1949), pp. 17-18, 24, 

16 From the text given in a New China News 
Agency dispatch, October 10, 1949. 


_the various organs. 


among the units of the PPCC, and 
the emerging roster was passed as a 
‘Joint list” by secret ballot of the 
plenary session! f 


COMPOSITION OF CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


The composition of the central gov- 
ernment would be better understood by 
biographical studies of incumbents * 
and by a scrutiny of the functioning of 
But space permits 
mention of only a few main themes. 
Of course, the CCP dominated even 
more thoroughly than had the Kuomin- 
tang in 1947-49, Appointments were 
also made to give expression to the 


` united front, to enlist the administrative 


and technical skills of non-Communists, 
and as rewards for the defection of cer- 
tain strategic Kuomintang leaders. 
Those ministries most directly related 
to power and security are solidly officered 
by Communists (Foreign Affairs, Public 
Security, Heavy Industry, Food In- 
dustry, Railways). Others have Com- 
munist ministers, but concessions to the 
united front have been made in the form 


. of vice ministers and lesser posts (In- 


terior, Finance, Trade, Fuel, Labor, 
and others); still others (Light Industry, 
Post and Telegraph, Communications, 
Agriculture, Forestry and Land Recla- 
mation, Water Conservancy, and Cul- 
ture and Educatién) have non-Com- 
munist ministers, checked, however, by 
Communist vice ministers and other 
CCP personnel. There are six non-Com- 
munist ministers without portfolio. 

Half of the six vice chairmen of the 


‘Central People’s Government are non- 


Communists, -but none of them are 
given positions of administrative signif- 


17 Some of these may be found in the article 
by Robert C. North in this volume of THE 
ANNALS. i 

18 Li Chi-shen, chairman of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee of the Kuomintang; Chang 
Lan, aged chairman of the Democratic League; 
and Mme. Sun Yat-sen. 
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icance. Of the four deputy premiers of 
the State Administration Council, two 
Communists chair the powerful Political 
and Legal Committee and the Financial 
and Economic Committee, respectively; 
whereas Huang Yen-pei (National Dem- 
ocratic Reconstruction Association) is 
Minister of Light Industry, and Kuo 
Mo-jo (nonpartisan but more shrilly 


Marxist-Leninist than many CCP mem- 


bers) is chairman of the €ultural and 
Education Committee. 

The united front is also symbolized on 
the State Administration Council, where 
11 of the 20 members are non-Com- 
munist. With respect to legal prosecu- 
tion, one vice procurator general and 3 
of the 11 ‘members of the Procurator’s 
committee represent lesser groups. The 
- Chief Justice of the Supreme People’s 
Court, a vice chief justice, and at least 
9 of. the 14 bench members also belong 
in this category. One of the 5 vice 
chairmen and 6 of the 22 members of 
the People’s Revolutionary Military 
Council have been non-Communists. 
But all such appointees had: at least 
acquiesced to, and most of them had 
positively espoused, the major policies 
initiated by the Central Committee of 
the CCP. 

DIMENSIONS AND FUNCTIONING OF 

THE UNITED FRONT 


The united front involves mobilization 
of non-Communist groups behind policies 
which they have had little if any part 
in formulating; but, considering Kuo- 
mintang and United States policies, and 
the tremendous tide of enthusiasm which 
stimulated the Chinese public between 
the simultaneous culmination of revolu- 
tion and nationalism and the defeats in 
Korea, it is necessary to note that, with 
few exceptions, these policies themselves 
won the support of most social elements. 
Not only did the institutionalized united 
front provide safety valves (now con- 


tracting) and a channel for the flow of 
opinions upward; it also caused smaller 
groups and individuals to share responsi- 
bility for policies. It encouraged in- 
dividuals -to feel overwhelmed by the 
majority; and once a person (or group) 
has identified himself with a policy, he 
is less likely to be basically critical. 
Thus subversive activities can be more 
successfully limited. 

The Left-dominated united front is 
much more effective than the Right- 
dominated precursor, for two reasons: 
(1) it has organizational dimensions 
reaching from village and ward to the 
interrepublican level, whereas the Kuo- 
mintang merely made superficial 
arrangements with other dependent 
groups; and (2) it is designed for the 
achievement of a vast program with 
meaning in terms of both revolution and 
nationalism. On the eve of the CPPCC, 
while public opinion was being agitated 
by a propaganda machine in high gear, 
Representative Conferences of All Cir- 
cles were held in parts of China. In 
accordance with the Common Program, 
in areas where military operations and 
land reform were completed, during the 
first year of the new government, peo- 
ple’s democratic governments expressive 
of the united front have taken shape. 

The united front has become fused 
with the application of other principles 
of the New Democratic state in most 
other types of organization: in the oc- 
cupational, social, and cultural federa- 
tions, in the new institutions of minority 
communities, in relations with overseas 


‘Chinese, and even in factory manage- 


ment committees. It has been mobilized 
behind a striking array of policies, 
causes, and programs, both internal and 
related to foreign affairs. Domestically 
there have been land reforms, anti-infla- 
tion campaigns, people’s victory bond 
drives, austerity and production “emula- 
tion” programs, and policies for the re- 
form of taxation and education; there 
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have been campaigns against “bandits,” 
rumors, and counterrevolutionaries, and 
others “to enforce the people’s trust in 
government,” to “bring closer the rela- 
tions of the government and the masses,” 
and to “better the working style of 
cadres.” 


FOREIGN Poricy or Unrrep Front 


Every major foreign policy has em- 
ployed the same mechanisms to enlist 
ostentatious support. Immediately after 
organization of the: Central People’s 
Government, the united front partici- 
pated in founding a Sino-Soviet Friend- 
ship Association which boasted more 
than three million members and nearly 
4,700 branches by its first anniversary. 
The alliance and supplementary agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union were widely 
hailed, though before the CPPCC there 
were unconfirmed reports that leaders 
of the united front had quietly urged 
preservation of unimpaired national 
status. Much energy has been expended 
on the “Struggle for Peace”; again the 
united front has been wheeled in be- 
hind two World Peace Congresses, and 
by October 1950 the Stockholm Peace 
Appeal claimed 190 million Chinese sig- 
natures and thumbprints. f 

Formation of the united front con- 
solidated the Chinese opposition to 
American imperialism. ‘The first con- 
certed propaganda wave was touched 
off by the Department of State’s White 
Paper, and there has been vociferous 
denunciation’ of Japanese resurgence and 
remilitarization, of violation of the Pots- 
dam agreements in approaches to a 


peace treaty with Japan, and of the. 


American protection of Formosa and 
intervention in Korea. The united front 
was first rallied politically behind the 
People’s Government of (North) Korea, 
then behind Chou En-lai’s condemnation 
of the United Nations offensives north 
of the 38th parallel, and finally in sup- 


port of mobilization and armed inter- 
vention. 


EFFECTS OF KOREAN WAR ON 
THE UNITED FRONT 


Inthe months which followed the or- 
ganization of the CPPCC and the Cen- 
tral People’s Government, a number of 
the so-called democratic parties held 
plenary sessions or convened their cen- 
tral committees to determine their new 
orientation. In each case the Common 
Program was virtually or actually 
adopted as the platform, though special- 
ized groups limited themselves to certain 
subsidiary programs. 

Early in November 1950, just after 
Chinese troops were sent into Korea, 
more than six hundred leaders of united 
front organizations met in thé capital. 
They issued a joint denunciation of 
American aggressive imperialism,”* and 
in central committee meetings, some 
lasting into December, they agreed that 
the main causes toward which efforts 
should be concentrated: were to “resist. 
the United States, aid Korea, protect 
our homes and defend the country.” 
They also defined the difficult question 
of recruitment policies in such a way as 
to perpetuate their existing limitations 
without freedom to develop support 
among peasants and workers.” Sup- 


19 Text of the joint declaration (Nov. 4, 
1950) of ten united front organizations plus 
unaffiliated members of the CPPCC, available 
in “The Joint Declaration of the Chinese 
Democratic Parties,” Soviet Press Translations, 


“Vol. V, No. 20 (Nov. 15, 1950), pp. 631~32. 


- 20 Thus the Revolutionary Committee of the 
KMT is to confine itself to KMT members still 
in governmental posts and to those who have 
done outstanding service in resisting American 
aggression, in helping Korea, or in land reform. 
The Democratic League may attract only the 
petty bourgeois intelligentsia, especially educa- 
tional and cultural workers, college students, 
technicians, practitioners, governmental em- 
ployees, and “democratic” overseas Chinese. 
Some of these same elements are designated for 
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port was pledged anew to the Common 
Program, to land reform, and to’ the 
government’s foreign policy. 

Enthusiasm seems to have been high 
among united front groups while Chinese 
armies advanced in Korea, but since the 
reverses and staggering losses, the Chi- 
nese government has found itself in the 
classic crisis of a revolutionary regime 
defending itself simultaneously against 
foreign and domestic enemies. 


TERRORISM 


The resort is to terror, with the aim 

. of liquidating enemies of the earlier 
-years of civil struggle, stamping out op- 
position which mounted especially in 

South China when forces were diverted 


to the northeast, eliminating possible. 


foci of future opposition, and warning by 
stern penalties. As a more drastic wave 
of arrests and executions swept China, 
the Central People’s Government Coun- 
cil authorized, and the Committee of 
Political and Legal Affairs, on February 
20, 1951, issued, a decree prescribing 
death or life imprisonment for an ex- 
tended list of serious “counterrevolu- 
tionary offenses.” A ten-year sentence 





the China Peasants’ and Workers’ Democratic 
Party, the Association for Promoting Democ- 
racy, and the Chiu San Society. The Chinese 
Democratic Association for National Recon- 
struction is limited to industrialists and mer- 
chants. See New York Times, Jan. 28, 1951. 


awaits those who “harbor and protect 
counterrevolutionary criminals.” 
Deputy Chairman Peng Chen spoke 
of underground armies in the South and 
admitted expanding and varied sabotage. 
Penalties were also levied against per- 
sons guilty of stirring up disunity, dis- 
turbing financial markets, or inciting 
“serious -resistance to grain ‘collection, 
tax collection, labor service, army serv- 
ice and other administrative orders.” #4 
Peng revealed a change in policy: “To 


‘be lenient and magnanimous toward 


. [counterrevolutionaries] is to be 
cruel to the people.” 

Knowing that there are Communists 
who chafe at concessions made within 
the united front, the democratic” lead- 
ers have recently been under special 
pressure to purge their organizations of 
lingering critics and to help mobilize the 
sinews of war. Theirs is a variant of 
the previous dilemma. Attrition in 
Korea may have pricked the swollen 
pride of national self-determination; 
many must realize that they are locked 
within a united front somewhat as China 
is linked with a more potent ally. But 
the trend’ of American policy toward 
renewed support of Chiang Kai-shek and 
even of action against mainland China 
Proper, in reaction to Communist bel- 
licosity and in turn provoking it, leaves 
the lesser partners in the united front 
no hopeful alternative. 

21 Ibid., Feb. 23, 1951. 
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Structure and Constitutional Basis of the Chinese 
People’s Republic 


By S. B. THOMAS 


HE Chinese Communists, in their 

hour of triumph in 1949, were in 
many respects in a more favorable po- 
sition to-assume over-all state power 
and to create an effective new govern- 
mental structure than perhaps any 
previous revolutionary regime in mod- 


ern history. Certainly, they were bet-. 


ter prepared to, undertake their new re- 
sponsibilities than were the Bolsheviks 
after the Russian Revolution in 1917. 

As a result of their decades-long 
armed struggle for power, the Chinese 
Communists had’ at their disposal a 
disciplined, experienced, and relatively 
powerful army of four to five millions; 
and had created an equally well-disci- 
plined and highly indoctrinated Com- 
munist. Party of over three million 
members. Both were extremely well- 
knit organizations, and were centrally 
directed by a combined political-military 
- leadership that had been steeled and 
tested by many years of warfare against 
Japanese and Kuomintang armies. 

In the course of this struggle, the 
Communists had gained extensive ex- 
perience in governing large areas of 
rural China. This had given them the 
opportunity to develop effective politi- 
cal and administrative techniques and 
a coherent revolutionary ideology and 
program which they were now prepared 
to implement throughout the entire 
country. It is true that their experi- 
ence had been confined almost wholly 
to the countryside, and that from the 
standpoint of cosmopolitan centers such 
as Shanghai they were, as one observer 


1 This was the officially reported figure for 
Communist Party membership at the end of 
1948. By mid-1950, membership in the party 
was officially declared to have climbed to over 
five million. : 


has described them, rather ignorant 
“country bumpkins.”? But the circum- 
stances-of the Kuomintang collapse— 
leaving béhind in the cities an ideologi- 
cal and political vacuum—and the de- 
liberate Communist policy of appeal to 
middle class and intellectual elements, 
gave the Communists the initial sup- 
port or acquiescence of substantial num- 
bers of those urban groups technically 
trained to run the government and the 
economy of the large cities, and con- 
siderably eased the Communist task of 
learning how to deal efficiently with the 
complex problems of urban administra- 
tion.® 


SINICIZATION oF MARXISM 


Though unequivocably based on Marx- 
ist-Leninist doctrine, the Communists’ 
program had taken form under circum- 
stances in which relevance to Chinese 
conditions had to take precedence over 
purely doctrinaire formulations if the 
Communists were to survive and grow 
as an organized force in China. To a 
large extent, this Sinicization of Marx- 
ism was linked to the rise of Mao Tse- 
tung to supreme leadership of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party in the early 
1930’s. Mao, while operating within 
the Marxist framework, has neverthe- 
less always stressed that to achieve 

2 L.C., “Communist China: A New Sense of 
Purpose,” Manchester Guardian Weekly, Nov. 
23, 1950. , 

3 “The question of [the intellectuals’] future 
loyalty to the new regime may arise as Chi- 
nese Communism moves further in the totali- 
tarian direction, but for the present their co- 
operative attitude is an important factor in 
the effectiveness of Communist municipal ad- 
ministration.” H. Arthur Steiner, “Chinese 
Communist Urban Policy,” Ameican Political 
Science Review, Vol. 44, No. 1 (March 1950), 
pp. 60-61. 
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Communist aims in China, a practical 
understanding of the country’s current 
problems and needs was at least as im- 
portant as the mastery of orthodox 
Marxist theory. ; 

Thus, though Mao has reiterated that 
“the Communist Party of China is a 
party built on the example of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union (Bol- 
sheviks) and is developing along the 
same lines,” + he has also declared that 

“if one acts in the role of a Chinese 
` Communist Party member, but is so ac- 
customed to looking at Chinese prob- 
lems that one cannot see them, . . . if 
one sees only the complete works of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin on the 
shelf, then one’s achievements in the 
theoretical field cannot but be poor.” 5 
And elsewhere Mao has stated his belief 
that “truths must be discovered through 
practice, just as they-must be confirmed- 
and developed through practice.” $ 

Though the “truths” Mao refers to 
are Marxist “truths,” he nevertheless re- 
flects the pragmatic and flexible ap- 
proach, on the level of methods and 
means, characteristic of Chinese Com- 
munist policy under his leadership, in 
working toward the consistently charted 
goal of an eventual Communist society. 


WINNING PEASANT SUPPORT 


Given this approach, the Communist 
program, as it developed through trial 


4Mao Tse-tung, “Revolutionary Forces of 
the World Rally to Combat Imperialist Ag- 
gression,” For a. Lasting Peace, For a People’s 
Democracy! (Bucharest), No. 21, Nov. 1, 
1948, 

‘5Mao Tse-tung, “Correcting Unorthodox 
Tendencies in Learning, the Party, and Litera- 
ture,” lecture delivered at Party School at 
Yenan, Feb. 1, 1942 (translated by Russian 
Research Center, Harvard University). 

_ 8 Mao Tse-tung, “Concerning Practice,” lec- 
ture delivered in July 1937 at Yenan. Trans- 
lated into English from the Russian transla- 


tion appearing in Bolshevik, No. 23, 1950, in’ 


Soviet Press Translations, University of Wash- 
ington, Vol. 6, No. 3 (Feb. 15, 1951), p. 82. 


and error and with shifts in tactics and 


. emphasis, essentially reflected both the 


particular circumstances, under which 
the Chinese Communists themselves op- 
erated and the over-all situation in 
China. Driven from the cities by the 
Kuomintang after 1927 and forced to 
take refuge in the relatively remote 
countryside, the party gradually turned 
to Mao, whose strategy for Communist 
victory was fundamentally based on 
gaining the support and leadership of 
the peasantry. He recognized the enor- 
mous revolutionary potential of rural 
China, which ‘contained at least 80 per 


_cent ofthe country’s population, the 


great majority of whom were land- 
hungry and poverty-stricken. 

Thus, the Communist Party organ- 
ized the peasantry by fostering an 
agrarian reform program which, though 
changing with circumstances through 
the years, emphasized land redistribu- 
tion based on the principle of individu- 
ally owned holdings. Mao declared this 
stage of the Communist revolution to be 
“in essence the politics of the transfer 
of power to the peasantry.” ” As a re- 
sult, the Communist armies and mass 
organizations, and the party itself, were 
very largely built on peasant support 
and membership. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE “New DEMOCRACY” 


The over-all Communist program for 
the reorganization of Chinese society 
was termed by Mao the “New Democ- 
racy,” and its general principles were 
outlined by him in his celebrated work 
of that name, written in 1940.2 The 
“New Democracy” was to be an inter- 
mediate stage which would form a 
bridge between the existing preindus- 


1 Mao Tse-tung, On New Democracy. Eng- 
lish translation in Communism in China, The 
Strategy and Tactics of World Communism, 
Supplement III (Washington, D. C.: House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 1948), p. 83. 

8 Ibid., pp. 68-91, 
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trial, “semicolonial, and semifeudal” 


China and the socialist China of the . 


future. Mao declared, 


Socialism is out of the question before the 
tasks of the present revolution, the tasks of 
anti-imperialism and anti-feudalism are ful- 
filled. The Chinese revolution can only be 
achieved in two steps: a) New Democracy; 
b) socialism; and we should point out that 
the period over which the first step will ex- 
tend will be a considerably long one.® 


According to Mao (and here he fol- 
lows the principles advanced by the 
Comintern early in its existence), in 
the colonial and semicolonial countries, 
. among which he places. China, the new 
democratic phase must largely duplicate 
what has already been achieved through 
“capitalist development” in the more 
advanced nations of the West. But this 
stage is not to be dominated by the 
“bourgeoisie” and is not to lead to the 
creation of a “capitalist society.” In- 
stead, it is to be “a new type of revo- 
lution, wholly or partly led by the pro- 
letariat, the first stage of which aims at 
setting up of a new democratic society, 
a new state of the combined dictator- 
ship of all revolutionary classes.” 1° 
Once this stage has been accomplished, 
the next phase—“building a socialist so- 
ciety”—can be ushered in. 

It should be noted here that Mao 
speaks of the revolution as being “led 
by the proletariat.” The Chinese Com- 
munist leaders have consistently main- 
tained .this point, and have explained 
the overwhelmingly peasant nature of 
their revolution by defining it as a 
“peasants’ war led by the working 
class.” © This ideological formula rests 
‘on the fact that the Communist Party 
(which leads this peasant war) is auto- 


9 Mao, cited note 7 supra, p. 78. 

10 Ibid., p. 71. 

11 See, for example, Chen Po-ta, “The Oc- 
tober Socialist Revolution and the Chinese 
Revolution,” China Digest (Hong Kong), Nov. 
16, 1949, pp. 5 ff. 


matically defined as the “party of the 
working class,” no matter what its 
actual composition may be.*? Since the 
shift in “the center of gravity” of Com- 
munist concentration to the cities early 
in 1949, there has been greatly in- 
creased stress on working-class leader- 
ship in China, and an effort is appar- 
ently being made to “proletarianize” 
the party itself.1* 


THE UNITED Front STRATEGY 


To achieve the New Democracy, Mao 
developed his strategy of the “united 
front,” which, through an “anti-impe- 
rialist” appeal to Chinese nationalism, 
the agrarian reform program, and the 
fostering of a mixed economy of state- 
owned, private, and co-operative enter- 
prise, could appeal to labor, the peas- 
antry, some business elements, and the 
intellectuals. On the political level, this 
united front was to be reflected in a 
coalition government in which all these 
groups would. participate* It was 
made very clear, however, that such a 
coalition was to be led by the Commu- 
nist Party, which looks upon this phase 
as only a step toward the eventual 
achievement of its “maximum program.” 
The appeal to the intellectuals has been 
especially important in the Communist 
program, for they recognized that they 


- 12The Communist Party of China is a po- 
litical party of the Chinese working class, but 
looking into the social origin of the Party 
membership, the majority of the members are 
of peasant origin.” Peking People’s Daily 
editorial, July 1, 1950. Reprinted in Shanghai 
News, July 4, 1950. 

13“The Central Committee of the Party 
hopes to absorb step by step in the course of 
the next three to five years one-third of all in- 
dustrial workers into the Party on the con- 


‘dition that they have adequate revolutionary 


awareness.” Ibid. 
14 In addition to On New Democracy, see 
also Mao’s report to the Seventh National 


` Congress-of the Chinese Communist Party in 


1945, On Coalition Government (English text 
in Fight For a New China, New York, 1945). 
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could neither successfully organize their 
revolution .nor effectively run China 
thereafter without the active support of 
a substantial section of China’s intelli- 
gentsia. 15 


Basic THEORY OF THE NEw CHINA 


With Communist victory, and on the 
eve of the establishment of the ‘Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China,” Mao, in an 
important article written to commemo- 
rate the twenty-eighth anniversary of 
the Chinese Communist Party on July 
1, 1949," again undertook, in more spe- 
cific and sharper terms than before, to 
outline the theoretical foundations of 
the projected new state. Amplifying on 

- his earlier concepts, he now termed the 
New Democracy a “people’s democratic 
dictatorship,” defined as an alliance of 
four classes—labor, the peasantry, “the 
petty bourgeoisie, and the national bour- 
geoisie,” who together make up the 
“people.” +” This dictatorship is to be 
led by the working class acting through 
the Communist Party, and is to be based 
essentially on the alliance of labor and 
the peasantry. The “people” are to 
exercise their dictatorship over the “re- 
actionaries”——the. landlords,” the “‘bu- 
reaucratic capitalists,” -and the “reac- 
tionary clique? of the Kuomintang. 
This, according to Mao, will result in 

15 “Without the participation of the intel- 
lectuals, victory in the revolution is impos- 
sible.” From December 1, 1949 resolution of 
the Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, “On the Absorption of Intel- 

_ lectual Elements” (English translation by- the 
Russian Research Center, Harvard University). 

16 Mao Tse-tung, On People’s Democratic 
Dictataroship, Peking: Foreign Languages 
Press, 1950. 

17 The “national bourgeoisie” are defined by 
‘the Communists as those merchants and in- 

. dustrialists who are untainted by “foreign im- 
perialish” and who have operated independ- 
ent of the “bureaucratic capitalists’—generally 
identified by the Communists as those former 
leading Kuomintang elements who ran state- 


controlled economic facilities as if they were 
personal economic empires. 


“democracy for the people and dictator- 
ship for the reactionaries, [which] when 
combined, constitute the people’s demo- 
cratic dictatorship.” +8 : 

In this political system, only the 
“people” are to have the right to vote 
or voice their opinions, while the “reac- 
tionaries” are to be suppressed. In un- 


compromising Marxist terms, Mao de- 


clares: “Such state apparatus as the 
army, the police and the courts are in- 
struments with which one class oppresses 
another. As far as the hostile classes 
are concerned, these are instruments of 
oppression. They are violent and cer- 
tainly not ‘benevolent’ things.” 1* He 
declares the “people’s democratic dicta- 
torship” to be the only effective reply to 
a “counterrevolutionary dictatorship,” 
and to be necessary to prevent the “peo- 
ple’s” rule from being overthrown by 
“domestic and foreign reactionaries.” 
While asserting the Marxist view of the 


“eventual abolition of state power, he 


states, “We cannot afford to abolish 
state power just now. Why not? Be- 
cause imperialism still exists. Because, 
internally, reactionaries still exist and 
classes still exist.” °° 

Mao admits that “reactionary influ- 
ences” are still very strong among the 
“people.” To remedy this, “democratic 
... methods of persuasion” will be 
used to “reform their bad habits and 
thoughts derived from the old society.” 
In the case of the “reactionaries,” how- 
ever, the “reform” is to be compulsory. 
As for the national bourgeoisie, the 
backward and dependent nature of 
China’s economy makes it important 
for the new regime to encourage them 
at the present time as part of the gen- 
eral effort to expand the industrial and 
commercial sectors of China’s economy. 
“Our current policy,” Mao states, “is to 
control capitalism, not to eliminate it.” 

18 Mao, cited note 16 supra, p. 16. 


19 Ibid., p. 17. 
20 Ibid., p. 16. 
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But the national bourgeoisie are not to 
occupy a major position in the state ad- 
ministration, and when the time comes 
to nationalize private enterprise, they, 
too, are to be further “educated and re- 
formed.” 

Thus, under this state system, Mao 


concludes, China “can develop steadily 


from an agricultural into an industrial 
country and from a New Democratic 
into a Socialist and, eventually, Com- 


munist society, eliminating classes and. 


realizing universal harmony.” 7% 


THE QUASI-CONSTITUTIONAL 
_ CONFERENCE 

This, in brief, was the ideological 
framework of the new Communist-led 
state created in September 1949. It was 
clearly reflected both in the method used 
in organizing the quasi-constitutional as- 
sembly—the Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference (CPPCC)— 
convened by the Communists to set up 
a central state structure, and in the 
fundamental documents adopted by that 
conference. 


The Communists had first proposed - 


this ‘conference in one of their May Day 
slogans in 1948, and its details, member- 
ship, and draft documents were worked 
out by a Preparatory Committee which 
met in Peking in June 1949. Through 

_ the CPPCC the Communists sought to 
-give organizational form to the united 
front. However, it was clearly to be a 
uhited front only of those who fit into 
their definition of the “people.” Thus, 
the directive of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee specified that the CPPCC was to 
be composed of representatives of all 
parties and organizations throughout 
China 


who support the New Democracy, oppose 
imperialism, feudalism and bureaucratic 
capitalism and agree to mobilize the entire 
people’s democratic forces to overthrow the 


Kuomintang reactionary regime and estab- ` 


21 Mao, cited note 16 supra, pp. 16-17. 


lish the People’s Democratic Republic of 
China.?2 


The CPPCC, which met in Peking 
September 21-30, 1949, was attended 


‘by 662 delegates, 510 of whom repre- 


sented 45 parties and groups. Of these, 
102 were delegates of geographical re- 
gions; 60°came from the “People’s Lib- 
eration Army”; 142 represented 14 po- 
litical organizations, including 16 each 
from the Communist Party, the Demo- 
cratic League, and the Revolutionary 
Committee of the Kuomintang (a dissi- 
dent Kuomintang group which had been 
established in Hong Kong under the 
leadership of Marshal Li Chi-shen); 
and 206 delegates represented 16 “peo- 
ple’s organizations” such as the All- 
China Federation of Labor, the All- 
China Democratic Women’s Federation, 
and student, overseas Chinese, industrial 
and commercial, and cultural and re- 
ligious groups. The remaining 152 at- 
tendants were made up of alternates 
and specially invited delegates, the 
latter group including some former Kuo- 
mintang political and military leaders. 
Actual Communist representation was 
of course very much greater than its 16 
official delegates, since many representa- 
tives of other organizations were also 
Communists. 

But since this conference was based 
on Mao’s concept of the “combined dic- 
tatorship of all revolutionary classes,” - 
the actual allotment of representatives 
was of secondary importance. By defi- 
nition, this was meant to be a confer- 
ence only of-those who could agree to 
support the current. Communist “new 
democratic” objectives, and was meant 
to result in unanimous agreement on 
joint goals, rather than in a clash of 


‘opinion over alternate programs. How- 


ever, though none of the political par- 
ties co-operating with the Communists 
were mass parties>the Communist Par- 


22 China Digest, Oct. 5, 1949, p. 9, 
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ty’s extraordinary success in winning 
wide non-Communist support at this 
stage for their “minimum program” al- 
lowed them to bring together a group 
of delegates which reflected an impres- 
sively broad cross section of articulate 
Chinese opinion. 


Tre Basic DOCUMENTS 


The CPPCC adjourned on September 
30 after having unanimously adopted its 
own Organic Law, an Organic Law of 
the new “Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China,” and 
a Common Program of the CPPCC.” 
Peiping, now renamed Peking, was again 
designated the national capital,‘and a 
new flag and a temporary national an- 
them were selected. On October 1 the 
“People’s Republic of China” was pro- 
claimed in Peking. 

None of the three above-named basic 
documents is exactly equivalent to a 
constitution in our sense of the term, but 
taken together they are a detailed state- 
ment of the present philosophy, pro- 
gram, and structure of the new regime. 
Not meant to serve as permanent docu- 


ments, they reflect the Communist ap-' 


proach that China is entering a rather 
lengthy transitional period on the road 
to eventual socialism and communism. 

The Organic Law of the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government, which most closely 
resembles a constitution, sets up the 
central governmental structure and de- 
fines the functions of the various state 
organs and their relationship to one an- 
other. - 

The Common Program of the CPPCC 
is a sixty-article manifesto which, its 
preamble states, “should be jointly ob- 
served by all units participating in the 
[CPPCC], by the people’s governments 


23 The English texts of these documents are 
given in Tke Important Documents of the First 
Plenary Session of the Chinese People’s Po- 
litical Consultative Conference, Peking, 1949. 
Hereafter referred to as Important Documents. 


of all levels, and by the people of the 
whole country.” ** In its detailed state- 
ment of policy in all fields—govern- 
mental organization, economic affairs, 
culture and education, national minori- 
ties, and foreign affairs—it hews to 
Mao’s “new democratic” program, which 
it declares to be “the political founda- 
tion of the state.” Thus, in keeping 
with Mao’s formulation, it guarantees 
the “people” the usual civil liberties, 
but at the same time admonishes the 
state to “suppress all counterrevolution- 
ary activities.” It safeguards the free- 
dom of reporting “truthful news,” with 
the further proviso that “the utilization 
of the press for slander, for undermin- 
ing the interests of the state and the 
people and for provoking world war 
shall be prohibited.” 

Finally, the Organic Law of the 
CPPCC outlines the organizational 
structure, the powers, and the functions 
of that body, which, pending the even- . 
tual convocation of an. “All-China Peo- 
ple’s Congress” through universal suf- 
frage, is to exercise the powers and 
functions delegated to that congress— 
declared to be the supreme organ of the 
state. Thus, the plenary session of the 
CPPCC is empowered to enact or amend 
the Organic Law of the Central People’s 
Government, to elect the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government Council set up under 
that Organic Law and vest it with the 


-power of exercising state authority, and 


to submit resolutions concerning fun- 
damental policies or measures to the 


Central People’s Government Council. 


Plenary sessions of the CPPCC are to’ 
meet triennially, subject to modification 
by its National Committee (elected at 
each plenary session). The CPPCC is 
defined as the “organization of the 
democratic united front of the entire. 
Chinese people.” When not in session, 
its National Committee, scheduled to 
meet semiannually, is to supervise exe- 
24 Ibid., p. 2. i 
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cution of the resolutions of the CPPCC. 
After the All-China People’s Congress is 
convened (for which no date has yet 
been set), the CPPCC is to continue to 
function, but only in an. advisory ca- 
pacity. Provision is also made for set- 
ting up committees of the CPPCC in the 
major cities and provincial capitals to 
serve as local consultative bodies. 


STRUCTURE OF GOVERNMENT 


The Central People’s Government is 
the supreme organ of state power when 
the CPPCC is not in session, and, un- 
der the Organic Law of the Central 
People’s Government, this authority is 
vested in a Central People’s Govern- 
ment Council. This Council is to lead 
the state at home and to represent the 
People’s Republic of China in interna- 
tional relations. It has a chairman, six 
vice chairmen, and fifty-six members. 
The chairman (Mao Tse-tung) and the 
. Vice chairmen are, respectively, the 
chairman and the vice chairmen of the 
Central People’s Government. . 

The Central People’s Government 
Council, normally scheduled to meet 
every two months, has legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial powers. It enacts and 
interprets the laws, promulgates decrees 
and supervises their execution, deter- 
mines the administrative policies of the 
state, deals with the questions of war 
and peace, and has the final word on 
the state budget, on the decisions of 
the Government Administration Council, 
and on treaties and agreements with 
other nations. It may appoint or re- 
move any member of the Government 
Administration Council, the People’s 
`~ Revolutionary Military Council, the Su- 
preme People’s Court, all other impor- 
tant central government officials, and 
the top leadership of the People’s Lib- 
eration Army. It also has the ultimate 
power of appointment or removal of 
key government officials in the provin- 
cial and municipal governments. 


The Government (or State) Adminis- 
tration Council (appointed by the Cen- 
tral People’s Government Council) is 
defined as “the highest executive body 
for state administration,” and corre- 
sponds somewhat to the cabinet in 
Western political systems. The Organic 
Law of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment stipulates that it shall consist of “a 
premier, a number of vice premiers, a 
secretary general, and a number of coun- 
cil members.” Chou En-lai is at pres- . 
ent the Premier, and there are four vice 
premiers, a secretary general, seven vice 
secretaries general, and fifteen members 
of the Council. The members of the 
Government - Administration Council 
may concurrently hold posts as heads 
of ministries or commissions (thus Chou 
En-lai is also Foreign Minister), but 
not all heads of ministries and commis- - 
sions are necessarily members of the 
Council. 

Normally scheduled to meet once a 
week, the Council is empowered to issue 
“orders and decisions,” and is respon- 
sible for co-ordination and direction of 
the work of the various ministries and 
commissions. It submits bills to the 
Central People’s Government Council, 
to which it is responsible and account- 
able. It directs the work of local gov- 
ernment throughout the country, and 
may appoint or remove all main ad- 
ministrative personnel at or above the 
county and municipal level who are not 
already within the purview of the Cen- 
tral People’s Government Council. | 

Four over-all committees operate 
under the Government Administration 
Council. One of these is the People’s 
Supervision Committee, which super- 
vises the work of government institu- 
tions and officials. With the exception 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the 
Department of Information, and the 
Commission of Overseas Chinese Af- 
fairs, the various ministries and similar 
bodies are grouped under one or another 
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of the remaining three committees. The 
Political and Legal Affairs Committee 
directs the work of the ministries of the 
Interior, Justice, and Public Security, 
and the Commissions of Legislative Af- 
. fairs and Nationalities Affairs; the Fi- 
nance and Economics Committee di- 
rects the work of the ministries of 
Finance, Trade, Heavy Industry, Rail- 
ways, Agriculture, and others; and the 
Culture and Education Committee di- 
rects the work of the ministries of Cul- 
tural Affairs, Education, and Public 
Health, and the Press and Publications 
Administrations, and so forth.”® 

The People’s Revolutionary Military 
Council has control and command over 
all armed forces in the country. It is 
under the chairmanship of Mao Tse- 


tung, and’ its organization and adminis-. 


tration, as well as its membership, are 
determined by the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment Council. The Supreme People’s 
` Court is the highest judicial body and 
is responsible for directing the work of 
the hierarchy of people’s courts on all 
levels throughout the country. Presi- 
dent of the Court is Shen Chun-ju, a 
leader of the Democratic League. And 
finally, there is the People’s Procurator 
General’s Office, responsible for super- 
vising observance of the laws by all gov- 
ernment institutions, officials, and na- 
tionals throughout the country. The 
Procurator General is Lo Jung-huan of 
the Communist Party. 


GOVERNMENTAL HIERARCHY 


. In its formal structure, the Chinese 
People’s Republic essentially resembles 
the formal governmental structure of 
the Soviet Union, based as it is on an 
ascending hierarchy of people’s con- 
gresses and of people’s governments 
elected by these congresses at all levels, 


28 In connection with the composition of the 
various ministries and similar bodies, see ar- 
ticle by Allan B. Cole in this volume of THE 
ANNALS. 


b 


culminating in an All-China People’s 
Congress which in turn is to elect the 
Central People’s Government. In line 
with the declared principle of “demo- 
cratic centralism,”’ the government or- 
gans set up at each level are subject to 
ratification by the government of the 
next higher level, and “the People’s 
Governments of the lower levels shall 
obey the People’s Governments of the 


higher levels and all local People’s 


Governments throughout the country 
shall obey the Central People’s Govern- 
ment.” 26 

In addition, there is no clear de- 
marcation line setting off areas of cen- 
tral and local governmental jurisdiction. 
The problem is left to the discretion of 
the Central People’s Government Coun- 
cil, under the general directive that it be 
guided by “the requirements of both na- 
tional unity and local expediency.” The 
new government also does not adhere to 
Western principles of the separation of 
powers; legislative and executive pow- 


. ers are combined at all levels, and the 


judiciary is subordinate to both. 

No fewer than thirty-one ministries, 
commissions, and departments operate 
under the Government Administration 
Council, a substantig jggtoportion of 
them concerned with ‘economic matters, 
clearly reflecting the government’s in- 
tention to play a dominant role in the 
economic life of the nation. It should 
also be noted that there are no minis- 
tries for the armed forces under the 
Government Administration Council. 
Instead, the People’s Revolutionary 
Military Council, which controls these 
forces, is independent of the Govern- 
ment Administration Council and sub- 
ordinate only to the Central People’s 
Government Council. 

In part this reflects the decisive im- 
portance of the armed forces in the 

26 Article 15, Common Program of the 


CPPCC. In Important Documents, cited note ` 
23 supra, p. 7. i 
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Communist victory, and in part their 
great significance in the present period 
of consolidation of Communist political 
power throughout the country (large 
sections of the country, for example, are 
still in the “military control” stage). 
Thus, the top leaders of the army, the 
government, and the Communist Party 
are closely interlocked, and in many 
cases are the same people; while the 


party and the government, and to an | 


important extent the army as well, have 
a parallel nation-wide organizational 
structure. It must be emphasized that 
the interlocking Communist Party- 
People’s Liberation Army structure is 
the decisive core of power in China to- 
day. 


GRADUAL IMPLEMENTATION 


The political system outlined above. 


has not yet been fully implemented. In 
large areas of the country, military.con- 
trol committees continue to operate side 
by side with local governments, which 
in many .cases are still appointed by 
Peking. At the same time, “All-Circles 
Representative Conferences,” based on 
an extensive network of Communist- 
sponsored mass organizations, have been 
convened on urban, county, and provin- 
cial levels. ‘These conferences have been 
organized in accord with the Common 
Program’s directive that, “pending the 
convocation of the local people’s con- 
gresses elected by universal franchise, 
the local All-Circles Representative Con- 
ferences shall gradually assume the 
functions and powers of the local peo- 
ple’s congresses.” 27 

As for the election of the people’s 
congresses, the Common Program de- 
clares that such elections are to be con- 
ducted only where “military operations 
have completely ended, agrarian reform 
has been thoroughly carried out and 


27 Article 14, Common Program of the 
~ CPPCC. In ibid, pp. 6-7. 


people of all circles have been fully or- 
ganized.” 23 It is also stipulated that 
the duration of military control is to 
be determined by the Central People’s 
Government in accordance with the mili- 
tary and political conditions prevailing 
in the various localities. 

People’s congresses elected through ` 
universal suffrage’ have apparently not 
been convened as yet, but in most lead- 
ing urban centers, the all-circles confer- 
ences, some partly elected, are exercis- 
ing the functions of people’s congresses, . 
and have elected city administrations. 
By January 1951 all-circles conferences 
were also reported to have been held in 
twenty provinces, in sixteen of which 
People’s Government Councils, elected 
by these conferences, were said to be 
functioning.“ The process of imple- 
menting the people’s congress system 
was apparently most advanced in the 
Northeast (Manchuria). 


REGIONAL STRUCTURE 


In conclusion, the new system of re- 
gional governments, created .by the 
Peking regime in December 1949, should 
be mentioned. Designed to facilitate 
centralized control from Peking, the 
new regional structure is apparently 
also meant to provide the decentralized 
administration which China’s vast size, 
imperfect communications, and diverse 
economic and political conditions make 
essential. The entire country has been 
divided into six major regions: North- 
east China, North China, Northwest 
China, East China, South-Central China, 
and Southwest China. (In addition, 
there is an Inner Mongolian Autono- 
mous Region, directly subordinate to 
the Central People’s Government in 
Peking; and Tibet, which is presumably 


28 Ibid. 
29 People’s China (Peking), Vol. JTI, No. 2 
(Jan. 16, 1951), p. 29. 
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to receive somewhat greater autonomy 
than Inner Mongolia, though also under 
the over-all control of Peking.) _ 

For these six major regions, adminis- 
trative structures paralleling that of the 
central government have been created 
in all but North China. This latter re- 
gion is now being administered through 
a Ministry of North China Affairs of 
the central government itself. In the 
other. regions, only one fully organized 
government has so far been created (the 


Northeast People’s Government); the 
remaining four regions are still be- 
ing governed by military-administrative 
councils. 

It appears clear that, through the 
Chinese People’s Republic, the Commu- 
nist Party has been able to create a 
governmental structure through which 
it can effectively exercise its control and 
thus pave the way, in accord with its 
“maximum program,” for the later 
transition to a Communist state. 


S. B. Thomas, New York City, is research.associate in the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. He is editor of the Far East Digest and has written various articles on recent de- 
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The Role of the Chinese Communist Party 


By H. ARTHUR STEINER 


UNDAMENTALLY, the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) stands in 
a direct parental relationship to the 
Chinese People’s Republic (CPR), and 
the dominant political fact in contempo- 
rary China is the aggressive paternalistic 
leadership of the party in all its affairs. 
The decisive role of the party requires 
it to exercise absolute control over the 
entire range of Chinese national policy. 
Thus far, the party has found it con- 
venient to exercise this control indi- 
- rectly through the formidable apparatus 
of a “people’s” government, in which it 
masquerades as only one of several par- 
ticipating elements. Neither the indi- 
rection nor the mask affects the abso- 
luteness of the party’s control, however 
greatly they may succeed in obscuring 
the realities from the view of the out- 
side world. 


Tur CCP AND THE CHINESE 
REVOLUTION 


The CCP is a Marxist-Leninist 
' “party.” Its leaders therefore continu- 
ally -adjust the policies and tactics of 
the CCP in order to extract the greatest 
possible revolutionary advantage from 
“an existing social condition. In this 
context, the dominant role of the party 
is the outgrowth of historical and po- 
litical circumstances. Historically, the 
CCP captured the revolutionary forces 
first unleashed between 1898 and 1911 
by such “bourgeois” agitators as Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao, K’ang Yu-wei, and Sun Yat- 
sen, and. converted them to the service 
of the Marxist-Leninist world revolu- 
tion in the course of three decades of 


1i Compare Mao Tse-tung, ‘On the New 
Stage, (1938) with his Ox Coalition Govern- 
ment (1945), for example. 
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“revolutionary struggle” in which it 
stood virtually alone. From the politi- 
cal point of view, the party has cap- 
tured a control which it does not intend 
to relinquish; it is therefore obliged to 
adjust its present program and. tactics 
to the situation of a China that must 
still undergo many transformations be- 
fore the ultimate victory of the socialist- 
communist revolution can be achieved. 
The CCP remains alert at all times 
to its “historic” mission and responsi- 
bility; it is always acutely sensitive to 
the “political tasks” that lie before it 
in the present transitional phase. His- 
tory and politics delineate its mission. 
Neither permits it to relax its initiative 
or to share its responsibility fully with 
others. Both require it to devise prac- 
tical working methods that ensure to it 
the substance of absolute control. For 
the present, it mouths “democratic” 
slogans and operates behind a formal 
façade of “interparty” government, con- 
sidering these to correspond to the po- 
litical necessities of a Marxist-Leninist 
revolution now in.a presocialist stage. 
Mao Tse-tung very succinctly summed 
up the lessons of the revolutionary ex- 
perience of the CCP in his famous state-. 
ment On People’s Democratic Dictator- 
ship (June 30, 1949). At that time he 
concluded that the “basic victory” had 
been won by a combination of three po- 
litical ingredients: (1) “a disciplined 
party armed with the theories of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin, employing the 
method of self-criticism, and linked up 
closely with the masses”; (2) “an army 
led by such a party”; and (3) “a united 
front of various revolutionary strata and 
groups led by such a party.” Accord- 
ing to this formula, the CCP per- 
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formed the critically decisive role. The 
disciplined party provided the ideo- 
logical rationale and the mass leader- 
ship; it led the “People’s Liberation 
Army,” without whose military power it 
could not have succeeded; and, on the 
civil front, it mobilized and led all 


“revolutionary strata” opposed to the 


-existing order—the working class, the 
peasantry, the petty bourgeoisie (in- 
cluding intellectuals), and even the 
“national” (that is, “anti-imperialist”) 
capitalists, 

In the same statement, Mao also 
spelled out the official credo of Com- 
munist China. The “people’s demo- 
cratic dictatorship” is the presocialist 
political system in which the “revolu- 
tionary strata” just named are com- 


bined under the leadership of the CCP ` 


to lay the foundation for the classless 
society of the future. This doctrine was 
endorsed by all the political parties and 
groups “represented” in the Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Confer- 
ence (CPPCC) of September 21-30, 
1949. Institutionally, it is reflected in 
the Chinese People’s Republic, whose 
governing organs have adopted the 
Common Program of the CPPCC as 
the basic guide for their policies and 
actions. 

The CCP accepts the Common Pro- 
gram of the CPPCC as its own “mini- 
mum program” for the present stage of 
the Chinese revolution. Simultaneously, 
the CCP maintains its “maximum pro- 
gram” concerned with the transition to 
socialism and thence to communism. 
The party declares its willingness to 
move toward socialism with all who are 
prepared to accompany it, while also 
making clear that nothing in the pres- 
ent situation will dissuade it from pur- 
suing its own maximum program as 
conditions permit. The CCP frankly 
proclaims that the CPR is only a con- 
venient instrument of its own devising, 
which it finds useful for effecting the 


eventual transition to the classless so- 
ciety under its own leadership. Conse- 
quently, all public policy of the CPR is 


` guided by the tactical program of the 


CCP. No anti-Communist sentiment is 
permitted to find expression. The most 
rigorous controls are maintained over 
policy and its administration. Every 
political device is exploited to enable 
the CCP to retain an absolute monopoly 
of leadership within the complex struc- 
ture of the CPR. 

. The CCP maintains at all times its 
distinctive corporate identity. It rec- 
ognizes no law above its-own, which 
finds expression in the party constitu- 
tion. It organizes, maintains, finances, 
and operates its own self-contained ad- 
ministrative apparatus, which always re- 
mains distinct from the public institu- 
tions and organs of the CPR—however 
much the two systems may proceed 
along parallel paths toward common 
goals during the present period. 

Above all, the party and its members 
are extremely and deliberately self-con- 
scious. Party organs at all levels regu- 
larly adopt resolutions dealing with the 
character and responsibility of the 
party and its distinctive program and 
tactics. Party presses disgorge endless 
streams of self-descriptive “literature.” 
Cadre training schools, study groups of 
different kinds, party cell organizations, 
and informal meetings of party mem- 
bers ceaselessly engage in self-examina- 
tion and in the analysis of party doc- 
trine as it relates to the nature and 
characteristics of the party, the duties 
and obligations of membership in the 
party, and the relationships between the 
party and its members, on the one hand, 
and the state and the common masses, 
on the other. f 


THE NATURE OF THE CCP 


The CCP constitution of 1945 defines 
the party as “the organized vanguard of 
the Chinese working class and the high- 
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est form of its class organization.” The 
“ultimate aim” of the CCP is declared 
to be “the realization of a system of 
Communism in China.” In the course 
of “revolutionary struggle” toward this 
aim, the CCP “must endeavor to be- 
come the core of all revolutionary mass 
organizations and of the revolutionary 
State organs.” ? i 

This typical Marxist-Leninist lan- 
guage is almost directly cribbed from 
Stalin’s writings.’ On closer analysis, it 
sets forth the doctrinal bases on which 
the party claims its position of special 
leadership, responsibility, and privilege 
in China, amounting to an inviolable 
political monopoly. For example, if the 
“working class” can have but a single 
“vanguard” (taking “vanguard” in its 
most literal sense),. and if the party 
itself is the “highest?” form of prole- 
tarian class organization, then the party 
describing itself in these superlative 
terms arrogates to itself a complete mo- 
nopoly of class leadership. As a self- 
constituted class elite, the CCP decries 
all political ideas and practices derived 
from “bourgeois mentality,” denounces 
the “social democrats” and “liberals” 
who falsely claim to speak for the 
masses,* and accepts as infallibly “cor- 


2A text of the CCP constitution is in Liu 
Shao-ch’i, On the Party (Peking, 1950), pp. 
155-204; an earlier translation by the present 
writer has been reprinted in the Congressional 
Record: Vol. 94, No. 134 (July 26, 1949), pp. 
A4993-A4997, and Vol. 96, No. 68 (April 5, 
1950), pp. 4947-4951 (daily editions). ; 
3See J. Stalin, Foundations of Leninism 
(1924), where the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union is thus characterized: “The 
_ Party must be, first of all, the vanguard of 
the working class. .. . The Party is the high- 
est form of organization of the proletariat. 
. .. The proletariat needs the Party first of 
all as its General Staff, which it must: have 
for the successful seizure of power... . But 
the proletariat needs the Party not only to 
achieve the dictatorship; it needs it still more 
to maintain the dictatorship.” (Italics in 

original.) . 
4 Chen Po-ta stressed this point in “The Oc- 


rect” the party “line” that emerges from 
its own imponderable inner workings. 
In consequence, the CCP may seek to 
enlist the co-operation of non-Commu- 
nist groups and individuals, but these 
can never be admitted to the inner 
councils of the party, cannot share its 
responsibilities, and cannot be brought 
into coalition if the terms of the ar- 
rangement would compromise the fun- 
damental purposes and policies of the 
CCP. 
Similarly, if the network of “revolu- 
tionary mass organizations” can be con- 
ceived as radiating from the common 
core of the CCP, no nonparty element 
can pretend to share in the organiza- 
tional leadership of the revolutionary 
masses. In Communist China, no mass 
organization is considered “revolution- 
ary” unless it accepts the guidance and 
direction of the CCP. This principle 
finds many applications. The Kuomin- 
tang (KMT), for example, also claimed 
to be a revolutionary mass organization, 
but from the Communist point of view 
became “antirevolutionary” whenever it 
rejected the guidance of the CCP. Non- 
Communist labor unions in China (that 
is, “antirevolutionary” labor unions) 
have been dissolved or absorbed into 
the “revolutionary” (that is, Commu- 
nist-led) All-China Federation of La- 
bor. Today, only the Communist-or- 
ganized associations of students, women, 
youth, peasants, intellectuals, and other 
social groups are entitled to wear the 
“revolutionary” label that is prerequi- 
site to their participation in the affairs 
of the “people’s government.” S 
Moreover, as the “core” of “revolu- 
tionary State organs,” the CCP justifies 
to itself the capture, control, and direc- 
tion of the public institutions of the 
CPR, which must’ be considered as the 
“captive” of the party. The subject 





tober Socialist Revolution and the Chinese 
Revolution,” Peking Radio, November 7, 
1949. À 
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status of the CPR does not preclude the 
participation of non-Communist parties 
or groups in its affairs; nor does it 
preclude non-Communists from holding 
public office in a “people’s government” 
ostensibly coalition in structure.’ The 
relative moderation of present CCP 
policy in these respects has its special 
historical and political explanations, but 
these do not affect the underlying prin- 
ciple. The institutions of the CPR find 
their origin in the decision of the CCP 
. to create and employ them; and the 
party finds it more advantageous at the 
present time to exercise its leadership 
—or “core function”—by extraconstitu- 
tional means. 


DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS 
oF THE CCP 


Although the CCP has many charac- 


teristics in common with Marxist-Lenin- 
ist parties in other countries, it may be 
sharply distinguished from the political 
parties in liberal democratic societies. 
The question may be raised at the out- 
. set whether the CCP is properly a po- 
litical “party” in the sense in which 
that term is traditionally understood. 
A negative answer is suggested, in part, 
by the fact that the CCP has a special 
_ revolutionary mission which renders it 
incapable of engaging in “legal” com- 
petition with other political parties. In- 


stead, it considers that its capture of ` 


„power by any combination of methods 
creates an irrevocable situation, and 
that it will thereafter regard its own 
doctrinal mission as a higher law than 
the law of the state. Occasionally, Com- 
munist parties have been thought of as 
in the “state-within-a-state” category of 
political phenomena; actually, the CCP 


5 Even in the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, non-Communists (as distinguished 
from anti-Communists) may be elected to the 
carefully controlled “Supreme Soviet” with- 
out affecting the complete domination of the 
party. 


more closely approximates a “state- 
above-the-state”—granting that the em- 
ployment of terms in these relationships 
must annoy a trained political theorist! 
In practice, the CCP looks upon the ap- 
paratus of the state—in this instance, 
the Chinese People’s Republic—as an 
administrative vehicle or device avail- 
able to it for its own purposes. 

While this attitude toward the public 
institutions of the state reverses the 
characteristic relationships that exist in 
Western societies, it by no means fol- 
lows that the concept appears strange 
to the Chinese people. Patently, politi- 
cal parties as we understand them 
could have no place in the political 
structure of China’s imperial system 
prior to 1911-12. Prior to the Commu- 
nists’ accession to power, China’s only 
comparable experience with a political. 
“party” was during the days of Kuo- 
mintang rule. Until 1946 the KMT 
maintained the principle of “tutelage,” 
under which the Nationalist government 
of China was a depéndency of the KMT, 
even an operational “department” of the 
“party.” Tutelage formally came to an 
end with the creation of interparty gov- 
ernments under KMT leadership in 
1947, but this -formal change in the 
status of the KMT was not accom- 
panied by a substantive change of policy 
or method that could be made to appear 
significant to the Chinese people. 

From this point of view it may well 
be argued that the pattern of relation- 
ships maintained between the CCP and 


‘the CPR supports rather than reverses 


an established practice in recent Chi- 
nese politics. That it should do so 
points up the special problems that re- 
quire solution before China can recon- 
struct her political society along West- 
ern democratic lines—if, indeed, she has 
the capacity for doing so. In any event, 
the Chinese people have no basis for 
judging the conduct of the CCP by 
democratic criteria, or by a priori fa- 
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miliarity with the essentials of truly 
democratic practice. They have no 
- basis for appreciating that a “people’s 
democratic dictatorship” is a contradic- 
tion in terms. They are being taught, 
on the contrary, that “democracy” finds 
its clearest expression when a closed 
political “party” of disciplined and pro- 
fessional technicians, trained in Marxist- 
Leninist lore, creates the apparatus of a 
totalitarian police state to enforce pa- 
ternalistic policies for which it alone as- 
sumes responsibility! 


Party MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the CCP is highly 
selected, is regularly purged to cast out 
. the unworthy or untrustworthy, and is 
bound by tight discipline to conform to 
the directives of its central organs. 
Like other Marxist-Leninist “parties,” 
the CCP is also constructed on the prin- 
ciple of “democratic centralism,” which 
has the effect of causing the individual 
party member to lose his identity in the 
larger purpose he is called upon to 
serve. He finds himself an automaton, 
assigned to an appropriate niche in a 
structure larger than himself. 

As long as a party member retains his 
good standing, he enjoys rights and 
privileges not enjoyed by ordinary citi- 
zens. He may, in the bailiwick assigned 
to him, exercise petty tyrannies over 


friends, neighbors, and fellow workers. ` 


His ego is assuaged by the knowledge 
that as-one of a preferred elite he has 
opportunities to exert power upon the 
lives of others and to advance himself 
politically and economically. Once his 
party comes to power, he knows no fear 
of the ballot box, and his personal fu- 
ture is assured as long as he maintains 
his precarious balance on.a shifting 
party line. Consequently, the Commu- 
nist Party member has unique qualities; 
his status in life and the pattern of his 
behavior sharply set him apart from the 
individual who may be the ordinary 


member of a political party in a demo- 
cratic society. 

With a present membership of some 
5,800,000—which some party leaders re- 
gard as dangerously large—the CCP is 
reconciled to its necessary position as a 
permanent minority among China’s mul- 
titudes. Having consolidated a defini- 
tive point of advance along the road to 
a complete revolution, the CCP has no 
intention of exposing its principles and 
policies to mass judgments recorded by 
free elections. A responsible spokesman 
of the CCP—a member of its Politburo 
and a vice chairman of the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government—explained early in 
1951 that the CCP had advanced the 
“slogan” of free elections during its 
long struggle against the KMT solely 
as a device for appealing to popular 
support, and that it had no present 
intention of conducting such elections. 
He argued that elections “by popular 
vote and secret ballot” were undesirable 
“formalisms” that would “cause the 
people trouble, impede their active 
spirit, and be incapable of improving 
the actual representative character of 
the people’s representatives’ conferences, 
[or] of improving the democratic 
quality of the people’s regime. . . .”® 
The CCP is willing to experiment with 
controlled “elections” on a local basis, 
as long as the outcome is determined in 
advance, but under no imaginable cir- 
cumstance: would this procedure entail 
an open competition between the CCP 
and other political parties as such. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CCP 


Structurally, the administrative or- 
ganization of the CCP closely parallels 
the administrative organization of the 
CPR. Starting at the top with a “cen- 
tral” organization, the structural hier- 
archy of the party descends through 

6 Liu Shao-ch'i, in an address to the Third 


People’s Representatives’ Conference in Peking, 
February 28, 1951. 7 
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various levels of organization—regional, 
provincial, municipal, county, town, and 
district—down to the basic “cells” with 
which most party members are directly 
affiliated. Cells are organized wherever 
three or more party members are found 
in the same factory, mine, shop, office, 
school, military unit, city street, or 
rural village. . 
The relations between the different 
levels of party organization are con- 
trolled by the principle of “democratic 
centralism”—a principle which is also 
adapted to the constitutional structure 
‘of the CPR. According to this prin- 
ciple, intraparty “democracy” is main- 
tained by the requirement that “higher” 
organizations of the party be elected by 
“lower” organizations, to which they 
should also report at regular intervals. 
In actual practice, however, “democ- 
racy” is strongly subordinated to “cen- 
tralism.” Individual party members 
and lower levels of organization are 
stringently bound by discipline to ob- 
serve directives issued by higher au- 
thorities, with no right of discussion or 
appeal on the part of those affected. 
No principle of “autonomy” has been 
devised to protect lower organizations 
from the directives of higher bodies. 
Instead, very specific limitations are im- 
posed upon the capacity of individual 
party members or lower organizations to 
discuss or review the decisions of higher 
authorities. i 
The party constitution places much 
greater emphasis on the necessity for 
disciplined respect for higher authority 
(“centralism”) than on the develop- 
ment of critical or democratic pro- 
cedures. The “election” of higher party 
organs by lower party organs does not, 
in fact, occur. -And while higher bodies 
may on occasion “report” to lower or- 
‘gans, these “reports” partake more of 
the nature of directives to be observed 
by lower organs than of accounts of 
stewardship. 


“Democratic centralism” welds the 
party organizations at different levels 
into a monolithic unity highly respon- 
sive to direction and control exerted 
from above. This result is produced 
only in part by formal provisions of the 
party constitution. More important is 
the fact that a political “organization” 
consists of individuals.. A law-of-the- 
jungle of sorts tends to reduce to po- 
sitions of relative impotence those indi- . 
viduals who cannot acquire or wield 
personal power and influence as effec- 
tively or as ruthlessly as others more 
skilled in the art. Various internal pres- 
sures,.including the power of patronage, 
tend to concentrate power and authority 
in a few leaders whose very pre-emi- 
nence in the party structure attests to 
their superlative mastery of political 
and manipulative techniques. _ 

Another practical circumstance con- 
tributing to the result is found in the 
recent history of the CCP. Until 1949, 
apart from a few “liberated areas” in 
which strong party organizations held 
control, the CCP was an underground 
organization whose guerrilla and other 
revolutionary action was’ necessarily co- 
ordinated and directed by a remote 
central general staff. When the party 
arose above ground in 1949-50, the 
centrally controlled party machine took 
careful precautions to ensure that local 
secretaries in newly. formed organiza- . 
tions would be persons of undoubted and 
demonstrated loyalty to the top lead- 
ership. Because so few local interests 
had become strongly entrenched in the 
party apparatus, the top leadership of 
the party was permitted to write its own 
ticket.” Moreover, in the psychological 

7A possible exception may be the situation 
in Shantung province, where K’ang Sheng re- 
mains secretary of the Shantung province sub- 
bureau of the party Central Committee. But 
since K’ang is a member of the party Polit- 
buro, his relative autonomy in that province. 
may only attest his seniority in the higher 
party ranks. He is senior to Jao Shu-shih, 
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exuberance that attended the sweeping 
military and political victories of the 
party, dissident elements found it prac- 
_ tically impossible to organize in oppo- 
sition to a leadership whose high caliber 
was attested by the very fact of the 
victory. 


THE CENTRAL Party ORGANIZATION 


Substantially uniform rules and prac- 
tices govern the operations of the party 
apparatus at the different organizational 
levels, although greater power is exer- 
cised at the top, and the lower-level or- 
ganizations are structurally much less 
complex than those at the top. 

-At its highest national level, the 
party is theoretically dominated by a 
National Party: Congress, which is sup- 
posedly convened every three years 
(subject to acceleration or deceleration 
in the judgment of the Central Com- 
mittee).2 This large assemblage of 
delegates, nominally “representative”. of 
the lower organizations but actually 
hand picked by controlling party bu- 


reaucrats, formally adopts the constitu- | 


tion of the party, decides the major 
questions of policy referred to it, re- 
ceives “reports”—that is, hears speeches 
—of high party officials on the conduct 
of party affairs since the last preceding 
congress, and elects the members of the 
Central Committee.® 





secretary of the party’s East China branch 
bureau, upon whom he should be dependent, 
in strict logic. But in CCP politics, senior 
holders of power seem to be as jealous of the 
intrusions of their juniors as in other types of 
political machines. 

8 Article 29, party constitution. The most 
recent National Party Congress, the Seventh, 
met in Yenan in April-June 1945, seventeen 
years after the Sixth Congress (which met in 
Moscow in 1928)! 

. The number of members of a Central 

Committee is decided in the discretion of each 
National Party Congress. The Seventh Cen- 
_tral Committee (elected in 1945) had 44 regu- 
lar members, of whom at least four have since 
deceased, and 33 “reserve” members. 


In its turn, the Central Committee 
creates and supervises the operational 
agencies of the party, and nominally 
decides all major policy matters in the 
intervals between the congresses. - It 
supposedly meets: every six months 
(subject to acceleration or deceleration 
by the Central Political Bureau, or 
Politburo). The Central Committee 
also elects the members of the Polit- 
buro,?° which is then fully responsible 
for deciding all major policy matters in 
intervals between the meetings of the 
Central Committee.t The National 
Party Congress elects a chairman (Mao 
Tse-tung), who is also chairman of the 
Central Committee, the Politburo, and 
the Central Seeretariat. “Chairman 
Mao,” who is also chairman of the 
Central People’s Government of the 
CPR, finds himself at the very apex of 
the centralized structure, where he en- 
joys—like Stalin—a de facto prestige 
and authority not defined by the con- 
stitution of the party. 

Most of the relationships here de- 
scribed are formal; actually, the centers 
of party power are found in reverse 
order: Chairman Mao runs the Polit- 
buro—being forced to do so if he is to 
hold. his primacy, although his methods 
must necessarily be less direct or brutal 
than those employed to control lower- 
level bureaucrats; the Politburo runs 
the Central Committee and promulgates 
a flood of resolutions, directives, and de- 
cisions in its name; and the chairman 
and the Politburo dominate the Na- 
tional Party Congress, whose sole effec- 
tive action is limited to endorsing the 
proposals they lay before it. The paral- 
lel in this respect is complete as between 

10 Membership in the Politburo is not for- 
mally publicized, but the present Politburo is 
estimated to have 13 members. 

11 The first plenary session of the Seventh 
Central Committee (elected June 1945) was 
held in December 1947; the second, in March 


1949; and the third (and most recent) in 
June 1950. 
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the CCP and the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, whose Stalin-domi- 
nated Politburo controls a Central Com- 
mittee that meets infrequently, and a 
National Party Congress which last met 
in 1939! 

Under the Central Committee—actu- 
ally the Politburo—an imposing bureau- 
cratic apparatus of central party organs 
performs the staff and line duties re- 

` quired: (1) to- maintain control and 
supervision of the activities of almost 
six million party. members scattered 
throughout China; (2) to formulate 
and enforce decisions on the party doc- 
trinal line and on party methods and 
tactics; (3) to maintain liaison with 


friendly non-Communist parties, groups, . 


and individuals; and (4) to formulate 
the basic policies of the state and ar- 
range for their adoption and enforce- 
ment by appropriate governmental or- 
gans. 

In addition to the Central Secretariat, 
the principal administrative organs at 
this level are the “departments” and 
“committees” of the Central Committee. 
“Departments,” which are often. en- 
trusted to Politburo or Central Com- 
mittee members, conduct special func- 
tions of direct concern to the effective 
internal operation and “housekeeping” 
of the party, such as party organization, 
party cadre training, research, propa- 


ganda, finance, and united front activi- ` 


ties. “Committees” with comparable 


status usually function to supervise the © 


work of the party in connection with 
“mass organizations” (youth movement, 
women’s movement, cultural relations, 
labor movement) or other activity hav- 
ing special political ramifications (party 
newspapers, party activities among ra- 
cial minority groups). 

‘Each of the departments and com- 
mittees develops and enforces policy at 
the national party level, transmits or- 
ders and directives to appropriate lower 
levels—-sometimes directly, sometimes 


in the form of Central Committee direc- 
tives—and maintains liaison with and 
supervision over corresponding party de- 
partments or committees at the re- 
gional, provincial, and municipal levels. 
Little is known of the precise details of 
internal party practices of this type, 
largely because until very recently the 
party work was conducted secretly or in 
the underground, and details of the 
relevant party statutes are not widely 
publicized.” 


- Tur Party CADRES 


Functionally, the membership of the 
party may be said to fall into two cate- 
gories: the rank and file of dues-paying 
party members who hold party cards, 
and the party “cadres” who are the 


_ party bureaucrats or full- or part-time 


professional party workers. At. the 
higher levels, the party cadres include 
the members and staffs of the central 
organs and the central staff departments 
and committees, the secretaries and 
principal staff members in regional and 
provincial party organizations, political 
commissars at the army or field army 
level in the People’s Liberation Army, 
and in some instances the secretaries 
of important municipal party organiza- ` 
tions. The lower-level cadres comprise 
the secretaries of the town, district, and 


‘village committees and committee mem- 


bers, political commissars at the division 
or regimental level or below, the secre- 
taries of lower-level committees or cells, 
and the clerical, supervisory, financial, 
and other administrative personnel on 
the party pay roll in less responsible 
positions throughout the hierarchy. On 
occasion, special party organs are set up 
for operations on lower levels—to assist 
in agrarian reform, to supervise the 
work of “people’s courts,” or to main- 
tain special propaganda or supervisory 

12 A movement for “party reorganization,” 


announced in June 1950, may possibly affect ~ 
some details of party administrative structure. 
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functions. Such peripheral or tempó- 
rary duties may be performed by cadres 
especially assigned for the purpose, or 
by cadres who take on additional duties 
beyond their normal assignments. 
“The cadres decide everything.” Sta- 
lin’s Marxist-Leninist truism underlies 
an extensive program of cadre training, 
selection, assignment, and supervision. 
The cadres are recognized to have ex- 
tremely important responsibilities: (1) 
for carrying out the directives of the 
central or other responsible directing or- 
gans; (2) for maintaining appropriate 
standards of discipline among the rank 
and file; (3) for persuading the non- 
party masses of the propriety of the 
party’s line; and (4) for keeping the 
higher authorities continually informed 


of the situation in the field. Because | 


these responsibilities are critical to the 
success of the entire party program, the 
party’s highest professionals recognize 
that the success of the party is largely 
dependent on: (1) the professional skill 
and integrity of the cadres; (2) the 
depth of their perception of party doc- 
trine and current line; (3) their sense 
of the practical, as opposed to the doc- 
trinaire; (4) the sharpness of their 
“public relations” sense in dealings with 
the masses; (5) the keenness of their 


observation and their ability to transmit - 


clear and perceptive reports; (6) their 
mastery of the techniques that prevent 
incorrect deviations by the party’s rank 
and file; and (7) their loyalty to the 
higher party command—not to mention 
a host of other factors. 
In reporting to the Central Commit- 
. tee on June 6, 1950, Mao Tse-tung 
stressed the problem of cadre training 
resulting from the extremely rapid 
growth in party membership—from 
1,210,000 in 1945 to over 5,000,000 in 
1950. He prescribed a party “purge,” 
a new policy for the- admission of party 
members, and a thoroughgoing reor- 
ganization of the party. He especially 


emphasized the urgent necessity of re- 
viewing the performance of party cadres 
at all levels and of establishing ade- 
quate cadre training programs—includ- 
ing “on-the-job” retraining, as well as 
the creation of special party cadre train- 
ing schools to meet new technical re- 
quirements. These activities were made 
to center around the “mass line” of the 
party. The party -mass line is con- 
cerned with gearing the several lines of 
party policy to the receptivity of the 
masses, or to their. capacity for being 
“won over” by propaganda and indoc- 
trination; it is designed to close the 
wide gap between the ordinary Chinese 


‘peasant (to whom Marxist-Leninist slo- 


gans appear strange and meaningless) 
and the professional cadres (who often 
spin out party theories and doctrines 
without regard to the practical worki 
environment) .* 

On this occasion, solemn warnings 
were again sounded against’ the prin- 


-cipal sins of the party cadres—that is, 


“commandism” and “bureaucratism.” 
Those cadres who simply “commanded” 
that things be done mistakenly assumed 
the issuance of orders designed to im- 
plement higher directives to be equiva- 
lent to the attainment of the desired 
substantive objectives. Cadres who | 
acted “bureaucratically” mistakenly as- 
sumed that it was enough to remain in 


_an office and handle the inevitable paper 


work—an attitude that kept them from 
circulating among the masses and see- 
ing that the required work was actually 
performed. At the same time, the “dog- 
matists” and the “empiricists” came un- 
der attack, the dogmatists being those 
party cadres whose enthusiasm for ab- 
stract principles often led them to dis- 
regard the practical environment in 
which the party work needed to be 


18 For further explanation, see H. Arthur 
Steiner, “Current ‘Mass Line’ Tactics in Com- 
munist China,” American Political Science Re- 
‘view, Vol. 45 (June 1951), pp. 422-36, 
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done, while the empiricists were those 

cadres who were too ready to abandon 
` or undermine a basic party principle or 
policy for the purpose of meeting some 
special pressure or situation of a prac- 
tical character. 

The party cadre is made to hew to 
a straight and narrow line, constantly 
under the pressure and scrutiny of his 
superiors. How successfully the party 
cadres were retrained in 1950-51 can- 
not be determined by a qualitative 
yardstick, but the clear evidence re- 
mains that the high leadership is fully 
cognizant that the Chinese Communist 
program in China cannot succeed with- 
out a party administrative organization 
and method that satisfies the highest 
standards of efficiency. 


Tue Impact oF THE PARTY 


The impact of the CCP in China is 
direct and indirect. The most impor- 
tant direct impact of the party is its 
influence over and control of the Cen- 
tral People’s Government and the lower- 
level organs of the CPR, principally 
through the assignment of high party 
functionaries to positions of official re- 
sponsibility in the governmental system. 

Thus Mao Tse-tung, who is the 
chairman of the CCP National Party 
Congress, the Central Committee, the 

- Politburo, and the Secretariat, also 
wears several other “hats”: he is chair- 
man of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment and the Central People’s Govern- 
ment Council, chairman of the Peo- 
ple’s Revolutionary Military Council of 
the Central People’s Government, chair- 
man of the CPPCC and of its National 
Committee. Much of the direct im- 

- pact of the party on the government 
centers around the personal eminence 
of Mao Tse-tung and his capacity to 
exercise, through trusted lieutenants, 
genuine leadership within the party and 

‘over governmental agencies whose co- 


operation is necessary for policy en- 
forcement. 

But Mao does not bear the burden 
alone. Four of the seven members of 
the Central People’s “Government”— 
that is, the Presidium—are members of 
the party Politburo: Mao, Liu Shao- 
ch'i, Chu Teh, and Kao Kang. An ab- 
solute majority of the 63 members of 
the Central People’s Government Coun- 
cil—the highest legislative, executive, 
and supervisory organ of the CPR— 
are members of the Central Committee 
of the party or hold high office in the 
party. The Premier of the Govern- 
ment (or State) Administration Coun- 
cil (Chou En-lai) is a member of the 
Politburo, and most of the ministers in 
the national administration are tried 
and trusted Communists."4 

This pattern of relationships at the 
central level is recapitulated at lower 
levels. Leading members of the party 
Politburo or Central, Committee are 
chairmen of the interprovincial regional 
“branch bureaus” of the CCP and serve, 
concurrently, as chairmen of the prin- 
cipal administrative regions into which 
continental China is now divided." 
Kao Kang, a vice chairman of the Cen- 
tral People’s Government and a Polit- 
buro member, is chairman of the Peo- 
ple’s Government in the Northeast 
(Manchuria), and secretary of the CCP 
Northeast Branch Bureau. Lin Piao, 
Jao Shu-shih, Liu Po-cheng, and Peng 
Te-huai—all members of the CCP 
Central Committee and of the Central 


. People’s Government Council of the 


CPR—serve simultaneously as chair- 
men of military and political councils 


14 This point is elaborated in the article by 


- Allan B. Cole in this volume of Tae Anwats. 


15 These are briefly outlined in the article 
by S. B. Thomas in the present volume of 
Tue Annars. For further details, see H. 
Arthur Steiner, “New Regional Governments 
in China,” Far Eastern Survey, Vol. 19, No. 
11 (May 31, 1950), pp. 112-16. 
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(governmental) and as secretaries of 
the Central Committee branch bureaus 
(party) in South-Central, East, South- 
west, and Northwest China, respectively. 

Similar interrelationships are found, 
with appropriate variations in scale, at 
the provincial, municipal, town, and 
village levels of both the governmental 
and party hierarchies, where key public 
posts—governor, mayor, and others—- 
are held by leading party functionaries, 
generally by the secretary of the corre- 
sponding party organization. 

. But because Communist China is rap- 
idly moving toward a totalitarian sys- 
tem in which the party must control 
every phase of human and social ac- 
tivity, and all the ‘avenues to the hu- 
man mind, the party’s impact is felt far 
beyond the formal apparatus of govern- 
ment. Party henchmen organize, direct, 
and manipulate the vast number . of 
“mass organizations” which every Chi- 
nese is encouraged to join—whether he 
be peasant, college professor, railway 
engineer, journalist, student, factory 
worker, or coolie® Such party-con- 


16 Treatment of special aspects of mass or- 
ganization methods will be found in several 
other articles in the present issue, especially 
those by A. Doak Barnett, Chao Kuo-chiin, 
Theodore Chen, and G. William Skinner. 
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trolled organizations provide important 
devices for surveillance and espionage. 
Through party-controlled assemblies of 
“representatives” of these organizations, 
the party manipulates the process 
whereby “people’s governments” are 
formed. 

‘The party controls the press, the 
radio, and every other medium of mass 
communication. Its highest organs for- 
mulate the policy of the state in such 


` diverse fields as the production of state- 


owned and private factories and shops, 
labor insurance, maternity welfare, 
banking and finance, agrarian reform, 
and others, and party agents can al- 
ways be found in key positions in the 
various establishments and enterprises 
to which party-formulated policies ap- 
ply. And whenever suasion and formal 
leadership fail to produce desired re- . 
sults or exact desired conformity, the 
party does not hesitate to let it be 
known that it also controls armed 
forces, secret police, and the “people’s” 
courts. Its reputation for strength is 
the ace in the hole in every contingency. 
” “Communist China” may not de- 
scribe a state that has attained the ideal 
of social communism, but it does de- 
scribe a state firmly in the grip of a 
Marxist-Leninist Communist Party! 


H. Arthur Steiner, Ph.D., the editor of this volume, is professor of political science at 
the University of California at Los Angeles, now on leave to be director of studies at the 
National War College, Washington, D. C. His special interest in China, diverted by three 
years of active military service, dates from the first of his four visits to that country, in 
1937. In 1948-49 he was a Fulbright Research Scholar in China and visiting professor at 
the National Chengchi University in Nanking. He is the author of several works in the 
field of international relations and foreign affairs, including Principles and Problems of 
International Relations (1940) and Government in Fascist Italy (1938), and has recenily 
published articles dealing with various aspects of Chinese Communist policy. 


The Chinese Communist Elite 


By ROBERT C. Nort 


ITH the founding of the Chi- 

nese People’s Republic in Oc- 
tober 1949, the Chinese Communists 
achieved a unique position within the 
world Communist movement. As de 
facto rulers of China, they controlled an 
„area more than seven times larger than 
all the Soviet satellites put together, 
and a population nearly two and a half 
times that of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics itself. The Chinese 
Communist Party, with a membership 
of more than three million, was then 
second in size only to that of the Soviet 
Union, and its generals commanded a 
victorious army of a reported five mil- 
lion regulars. This army, moreover, had 
driven from the mainland a government 
with recognized great-power standing, 
and Communist leaders consequently 
claimed an equivalent status, with ac- 
companying perquisites, for their Chi- 
nese People’s Republic. 

Clearly, Chinese Communists be- 
longed to a category somewhat differ- 
ent from that of eastern European 
Communist leaders remaining depend- 
ent upon the Soviet Union for their 
power and security. The Chinese Com- 
munist leaders speak in seeming para- 
doxes. One the one hand, they em- 
phasize the adjustments they have made 
in fitting Marxism-Leninism to the pe- 
culiarities of China and boast that in 
Mao Tse-tung their party has a truly 
great leader of its own; on the other 
hand, they reiterate their absolute or- 
thodoxy and insist that Mao’s views on 
the nature and tactics of the Chinese 
revolution have always been identical 
with those of “the leader of the world 
revolution,” Joseph Stalin. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Who are these new and powerful 
leaders of modern China? Five years 
ago only three or four Chinese Commu- 
nists—Mao Tse-tung, Chou En-lai, Chu 
Teh, and perhaps one or two others— 
were familiar to most westerners, and 
even today important members of the 
thirteen-man Politburo are only names 
to many Americans. Yet all of them 
are veteran Communists with at least 
twenty years (the average is twenty- 
six years) of party service. At least 
nine participated in the Long March in 
1934-35.1 

Although Chinese Communists hail | 
their party as the vanguard of the pro- 
letariat, no Politburo member is known 


.to have come from a working-class 
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family., On the contrary, four admit 
wealthy landlord antecedents, one came 
from a line of small landlord-officials, 
four class their parents as well-to-do 
landlords, and. two emerged from the 
lesser peasantry. The social origins of 
two are uncertain. ` 

The educational level of these men is 
generally high. Nine have attended 
advanced institutions. Three received 
part of their education in Japan, two 
in Germany, and one in France. One, 
Chang Wen-t’ien, at least used the li- 


1 During most of 1934 Nationalist troops 
succeeded in confining the Chinese soviet in 
Kiangsi with fortifications and an economic 
blockade. In October, however, the main 
Strength of the Chinese Red Army broke 
through the Nationalist lines. Accompanied 
by thousands of Red peasants—men, women, 
and children—the Communist troops under- 
took a year-long, 6,000-mile march across the 
face of China to new headquarters in Shensi. 


' s 
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brary of the University of California 
while working on a Chinese-language 
newspaper in San Francisco. Eight or 
more have studied at one time or an- 
other in the Soviet Union; two, and per- 
haps more, have served on the faculties 
of Russian educational institutions. 

The nature of current Chinese Com- 
munist leadership represents the culmi- 
nation of thirty years in elite growth, a 
complex development which can be di- 
vided into four primary phases: the 
leadership of Ch’en Tu-hsiu (1918—Au- 
gust 1927); the period of urban insur- 
rections (August 1927—January 1931); 
the “returned student” leadership (Janu- 
ary 1931—January 1935); and. the rise 
of Mao Tse-tung from January 1935 
until the present. Throughout all these 
phases the career of Mao Tse-tung 
weaves and twists like a peculiarly 
tough and persistent thread. 


Mao TSE-TUNG 


Of well-to-do peasant origins, Mao 
Tse-tung was born in Shaoshan village, 
Hunan province, in 1893. At the age 
of twenty-five he graduated from the 
Hunan First Normal School in Changsha 
and entered the University of Peking, 
where he became known as a student 
leader. While working in the library of 
the university he came under the influ- 
ence of Ch’en Tu-hsiu, the head of the 
Literary Depdrtment, and Li Ta-ch’ao, 
the chief librarian, who were organizing 
Marxist study groups among Chinese 
students and intellectuals. Many of the 
students whom Mao met in these cir- 
cles set off soon for France under a 
“worker-student” plan, but Mao stayed 
in China and seems not to have left the 
country until December 1949, when he 
negotiated with Stalin in Moscow. 

During July 1921, Mao Tse-tung, 
Tung Pi-wu (on the Politburo today), 
Chang Kuo-t’ao (later Mao’s bitterest 
rival), and twelve others met in the 
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First Congress, which formally estab- 
lished the Chinese Communist Party. 
Ch’en Tu-hsiu was not present at this 
meeting, but the group elected him. 
chairman of the Central Committee, 
and he was recognized as leader of the 
party until August 1927. Mao was not 
to achieve power for more than a decade. 
After serving for some time as secre- 
tary of the Hunan branch of the Com- 
munist Party, Mao became a reserve 
member of the Kuomintang Central 
Executive Committee during the period 
of the Communist-Kuomintang alliance, 
and took part in various trade union ac- 
tivities. In 1925 he was detailed to help 
organize the -All-China Peasant Union 
in his native province of Hunan. 
During years when Moscow and the 
Ch’en Tu-hsiu leadership were bending 
over backward to preserve the first 
Communist-Kuomintang alliance, Mao 
convinced himself that the peasants 
constituted the chief dynamic of the 
Chinese revolution and that it was 
around them that the Communists must 
build their program. But neither Mos- 
cow nor the Chinese Communist Polit- 
buro was willing to emphasize peasant 
revolt, partly because they were afraid 
of antagonizing Kuomintang leaders and 
partly because they insisted on thinking 
of the peasants as a force auxiliary to 
the urban working class. In September 
1927, nearly three months after the 
Communist-Kuomintang split, the party 
hierarchy dismissed Mao from the Polit- 
buro and the Central Committee for his 
efforts in organizing the Autumn Crop 
Uprising among Hunan peasantry. 
Retiring into the mountains, Mao 
took part in organizing a short-lived so- 
viet—the first in China—on the Hunan- 
Kiangsi border. In May 1928, Chu 
Teh and his forces joined Mao at Ching- 
kangshan, a bandit stronghold on the 
Kiangsi-Fukien border, and throughout 
the period of urban insurrection these 
two devoted themselves to the establish- 
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ment of peasant soviets and the build- 
ing of a peasant army. i 


Moscow-CHOSEN LEADERS 


Moscow’s first attempt at plotting 
urban insurrection in China failed at 
the cost of an estimated six thousand 
Chinese proletarian lives when the 
abortive Canton Commune fell in De- 
cember 1927. Yet Stalin and his ad- 
visers continued to develop the urban 
insurrectionary line. In the autumn of 
1929, Moscow entrusted Li Li-san with 
the task-of seizing Changsha and other 
urban centers and transforming civil 
wars into a revolutionary uprising. 
During the following summer the Chi- 
nese Revolutionary Military Committee 
under Mao’s chairmanship tried to im- 
plement the Comintern and Li Li-san 
line by mounting Red armies in attacks 
on urban centers. But Communist 
forces in the various cities were weak, 
and the party itself was undergoing a 
critical change from primarily working 
class to primarily peasant membership. 
When the whole policy failed, it was Li 
Li-san who was assigned responsibility 
and called to Moscow to stand trial for 
mistakes which he and, in certain re- 

. $pects, the Russians themselves had 
committed, 

In January 1931 a Stalinist repre- 
sentative in'China, Pavel Mif, sponsored 
a new leadership which was headed, not 
by seasoned agrarian revolutionists such 
as Mao and Chu Teh, but by young 
men like Wang Ming (Ch’en Shao-yii), 
Po Ku (Ch'in Pang-hsien), and Chang 
Wen-t’ien, who had recently returned 
from their studies in the Soviet Union. 
It is true that Mao became chairman of 
the Kiangsi Soviet in December 1931, 
but this position was considered rela- 
tively unimportant within the Chinese 
Communist hierarchy. Moscow dis- 
patched its directives to the “returned 
student” leadership, and it was not 


until after the beginning of the Long 
March that Mao won party control. 
Mao Versus CHANG 


Early in 1935, the main column of - 
the: Long March halted at Tsunyi, 


- Kweichow, for a series of policy debates. 


During this meeting Mao accused Po 
Ku of using ineffective tactics in guer- 
rilla warfare and of failing to ally Com- 
munist forces with the non-Communist 
Fukien Rebellion against Chiang Kai- 
shek in 1933. The result of the debates 
was that although Chang Wen-t’ien be- 
came secretary general, it was Mao that 
won actual leadership of the Chinese 
Communist Party. 

During later stages of the Long 
March and again in Yenan, Chang Kuo- 
tao, veteran Communist and a party 
founder, challenged this leadership. At 
Mao-Erh-Kai, in northwestern Sze- 
chwan, Chang attacked Mao on the ba- 
sis that the soviet form of government 
(later abandoned by Mao) was not ap- 
plicable to Chinese life, and urged at 
the same time that Communist forces. 
should move in the direction of 
Sinkiang, rather than Yenan. After 
considerable debate, the issues were re- 
ferred to Moscow, with which there had 
been no communication since ‘the de- 
parture from Kiangsi. Contact was re- 
established, but Moscow made no final 
disposition of the Mao-Chang conflict 
until 1938, when the two leaders were 
at odds over the united front. 

In pressing for a Communist-Kuo- 
mintang alliance against Japan, Mao 
advanced the slogan “Defeat for all!” 
meaning immediate defeat for the Japa- 
nese and eventual defeat for non-Com- 
munist groups in the united front, in- 
cluding the Kuomintang. Chang Kuo- 
tao, on the other hand, proposed the 
slogan “Victory for all!” with the hope 
that through a sincere alliance the Com- 
munists might lead Kuomintang and 
other non-Communist groups along a 
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more progressive path than they had 
followed in the past. The issue was 
referred to Moscow, which supported 
Mao and endorsed Chang’s expulsion 
from the Chinese Communist Party. 


Mao’s LEADERSHIP UNCHALLENGED 


To date there is no available evi- 
dence to suggest that Mao has since 
faced any serious challenges to his 
leadership. From time to time observ- 
ers have reported ‘rumors that Li Li-san 
or one or another of the “returned stu- 
dents” was threatening Mao’s position, 
but in no case have the arguments been 
convincing.. 

It is true that Li Li-san’s party status 
has improved since 1931, when the Ori- 
ental Bureau of the Comintern ordered 
him to study Marxism-Leninism in the 
Soviet Union as a first step toward cor- 
recting his errors. In 1945, while he 
was still in Russia, the Seventh Con- 
gress of the Chinese Communist Party 
elected him iz absentia a member of the 
Central Committee, and later during the 
same year he accompanied Soviet troops 
into Manchuria, where he served as ad- 
viser to Lin Piao. After the formation 
of the Central People’s Government he 
became Minister of Labor, but none of 
his activities suggest that he is in a po- 
sition to challenge Mao. 


INTERNAL STRUGGLES 


During the Cheng Feng or “ideologi- 
cal remolding movement” of 1942, Mao 
struck out fiercely at the “dogmatists” 
or “half-intellectuals” who had grounded 
themselves in Marxist-Leninist theory 
but who remained incapable of wedding 
theory with practice. It is not certain 
that this attack was directed primarily 
against returned students such as Chang 
Wen-tien, Wang Ming, and Wang Chia- 
hsiang, but it is true that the three 
dropped into temporary obscurity about 
that time, and that their earlier policies 
(1931-35) have been condemned by 


party historians as extreme “dogma- 
tism.” 

More recently, however, the three have 
regained some prominence, but without 
in any sense threatening Mao’s leader- 
ship. Wang Chia-hsiang became the 
first new Chinese Ambassador to Mos- 
cow late in 1949, returning from that 
post early in 1951 to become Vice Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in the Central 
People’s Government. Chang Wen-t’ien, 
in January 1950, was designated as the. 
Central People’s Republic permanent 
representative on the United Nations 
Security Council (still pending accred- 
itation); in April 1951 he became Am- 
bassador to Moscow. Wang Ming has, 
from the beginning of the new regime, 
been Chairman of the Law Commission 
of the Central People’s Government.. 
All three are members of the Central 
Committee of the party; Wang Chia- 
hsiang and Chang are also members of 
the current Politburo. 

There have been reports of other 
clique struggles resulting both from per- 
sonal conflicts and from antagonistic in- 
terpretations of doctrine. It is worth 
noting, however, that to date, although 
Chinese Communist leaders have risen 
and fallen over the course of the years, 
there is no available record of an influ- 
ential policy maker having been exe- 
cuted by his own party, according to 
the pattern so familiar in the Soviet ` 
Union. On the contrary, there. has 
been a strong tendency—best evidenced 
in the case of Li Li-san—to reform the 
fallen leader and even to give him lim- 
ited opportunities for reconstructing his 
career. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF VARIOUS 
LEADERS 


Recent reports concerning the uncer- 
tain nature of Mao Tse-tung’s health 
have led to speculations regarding his 
probable successor. It is extremely diffi- 
cult, however, to establish reliable cri- 
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teria for judging the relative standing, 
prestige, and power of the various Chi- 
nese Communist leaders. Central Com- 
mittee members are usually named in 
order according to the number of votes 
received in the elections, but this list- 
ing does not seem to offer an accurate 
standard. While Mao ranked first in 
the 1945 Central Committee elections, 
with Jen Pi-shih (died October 27, 
1950) second, the fact remains that 
only these two out of the eight Polit- 
. buro men serving also in the Secretariat 
were placed in the highest third of the 
list. One leader of almost unquestioned 
influence, Chou En-lai, stood twenty- 
second among forty-four Central Com- 
mitteemen in number of votes received. 
Jen Pi-shih, like Mao, was born in 
Hunan of well-to-do peasant parents 
and attended Hunan Normal School and 
Peking University. In 1919 he went to 
Moscow, where he studied Soviet eco- 
nomics and the history of the interna- 
tional labor movement. Joining the 
Chinese Communist Party in 1921, he 
became a founder of the Communist 
Youth League. During the period of 
urban insurrection he took part in the 
Hankow underground, disguised, ac- 
cording to some reports, as a portrait 
painter. After serving as political com- 
missar to Ho Lung’s Second Front Army 
during the Long March, he was ap- 
pointed director of the General Politi- 
cal Department of the Eighth Route 
Army during the Sino-Japanese War. In 
1940, after a two-year visit to Moscow 
for his health, Jen Pi-shih became head 
of the Organization Department of the 
Chinese Communist Party and chief 
secretary of the Central Committee. 
According to Communist obituaries, his 
death from cerebral hemorrhage re- 
sulted from years of hardship and over- 
work in line of party duty. 

In seeking to measure the relative im- 
portance of other Chinese Communist 
leaders, the Western observer might dis- 


cover some advantage in accepting Polit- 
buro or Secretariat membership as a 
criterion—except for the fact certain 
men who serve in both bodies seem no 
more important than others who serve 
in only one or in neither. 

In addition to the two returned stu- 
dents, Chang Wen-t’ien and Wang Chia- 
hsiang, there are three Chinese Commu- 
nist leaders serving in the Politburo but 
not in the Secretariat—K’ang Sheng, 
Lin Tsu-han, and Tung Pi-wu. 


K’anc SHENG, Lin Tsu-Han, AND 
Tune Pi-wu 


Unauthenticated reports suggest that 
K’ang Sheng may have achieved no- 
table, but largely unmeasured, power as 
chief. of the Chinese Communist secret 
police. In the early thirties he spent 
six years in Moscow, where he became 
closely associated with Wang Ming. 
Raised to the Politburo in 1943, he be- 
came chief of the Social Affairs Depart- 
ment of the party Central Committee. 
In 1949 he assumed the post of secre- 
tary to the Shantung Branch of the 
party’s East China Bureau, a post 
which on the face of it seems oddly 
anticlimactical. 

Lin Tsu-han (Lin Po-ch’u) was a 
close associate of Sun Yat-sen and a 
veteran revolutionist long before he 
joined the Communist Party in 1922. 
After the Communist-Kuomintang split 
in 1927, he studied in the Soviet Union 
and in other European countries and 
founded a Chinese workers’ school in 
Khabarovsk. After participating in the 
Long March, he served as Commissioner 
of Finance in the Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia 
Soviet and became chairman in 1937, 
when it was transformed into the Border 
Region Government. At the present 
time he is serving as Secretary General 
of the Central People’s Government 
Council. 

A founder of the Chinese Communist 
Party, Tung Pi-wu, became known to 
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Americans as a member of the Chinese 
delegation to the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization in 
1945. Like Lin Tsu-han, he was active 
in Sun Yat-sen’s revolutionary move- 
ment long before the formation of the 
Communist Party. 
nist-Kuomintang split, he fled first to 
Japan and then to Moscow, where he 
studied until 1931. After completing 
the Long March, he became president 
of the Central Party school, a position 
he had held previously during the exist- 
ence of the Kiangsi Soviet. At the pres- 
ent time he is one of the four vice pre- 
miers of the State Administrative Coun- 
cil in the Central People’s Government. 

There may be no particular signifi- 
cance in the fact that K’ang Sheng, 
Lin Tsu-han, and Tung Pi-wu do not 
serve in the Secretariat. It is more 
difficult to understand why Peng Te- 
huai and Lin Piao do not belong to the 
Politburo, while Peng Chen, Ch’en Yiin, 
and Chu Teh are among those who be- 
long to both. 


Some POLITBURO AND SECRETARIAT 
MEMBERS 


After serving for three years as Chair- 
man of the Northeast Bureau of the 
Chinese Communist Party and Politi- 
cal Commissar to Lin Piao’s United 
Democratic Army, Peng Chen became 
Secretary of the Peking Municipal Com- 
mittee of the party-in February 1949. 
Ch’en Yiin, a leading-Communist econo- 
mist and labor expert, was appointed 
chairman of the Mukden Military Cen- 
tral Commission and the chairman of 
the All-China Federation of Labor. Chu 


Teh, a founder of the German Branch. 


of the Chinese Communist Party, has 
served as Commander in Chief of Com- 
munist Armies since 1931. He is, of 
course, a respected figure in party cir- 
cles, but the opinion is widely held that 
he lost influence during the Sino-Japa- 
nese and civil wars and does not have 


After the Commu- 


the power that Peng Te-huai and Lin 


Piao enjoy today. 

As deputy commander to Chu Teh 
since 1937, Peng Te-huai has long 
been Number Two in the Chinese Com- 
munist military hierarchy. In recent 
years he has reportedly taken over many 
of his chief’s functions. Lin Piao, widely 
recognized for his ability as a strategist 
and tactician, is reputed to inspire his 
officers and men with exceptional loy- 
alty and élan. In 1949, for example, 
when his Fourth Field Army was mov- 
ing into Central China, Western ob- 
servers reported that his troops tended 


`to identify themselves, not by unit or 


simply as Communists, but as “Lin 
Piao’s boys.” After years of active 
military service and a sojourn (1937— 
42) in the Soviet Union, he led Chi- 
nese Communist troops into Manchuria 
in 1945, and was subsequently ap- 
pointed commander of the Northeast- 
ern Democratic Army which captured 
Tientsin in January 1949. Some months 
later his troops, redesignated as the 
Fourth Field Army, proceeded into 
Central China and captured Hankow. 
In late 1950 he led the same army into , 
Korea. 

Three other Politburo and Secretariat 
members—Kao Kang, Liu Shao-ch’i, 
and Chou En-lai—have had careers 
which, for one reason or another, are 
especially noteworthy. 


Kao KANG 


Kao Kang’s background is excep- 
tional in that he rose to prominence in 
a relatively independent fashion. Born 
of a poor peasant family, he received no 
formal education, but joined the Com- 
munist Party in 1926, and took part 
in a series of guerrilla uprisings that 
pushed him into a position of leader- 
ship in Shensi, a region then quite apart 
from the chief area of Communist de- 
velopment. When the main columns of 
Communist armies terminated the Long 
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March in Shensi, Kao was one of two 
outstanding figures in a soviet that had 
already been established there. Upon 
its dissolution he was elected an official 
in the Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia Border 
Region. At the close of World War II 
he was transferred to Manchuria, where 
he became head of the Northeast Peo- 
ple’s Government in August 1949. At 
the present time he is a member of the 
Central Committee, the Politburo, and 
the Secretariat of the party. Like Lin 
Piao, he has been regarded by some ob- 
servers as antagonistic to Mao, while 
others consider him thoroughly loyal. 
Liv SHao-cu’l 

Of various Chinese Communist lead- 
ers who are cited as possible successors 
to Mao, Liu Shao-ch’i is believed by 
some observers to enjoy the greatest in- 
fluence and prestige. Like Mao, he was 
born in Hunan of well-to-do peasant 
stock, studied at Hunan Normal School, 
and attended Peking University. Un- 
like Mao, he studied economics in the 
Soviet Union. After joining the Chi- 
nese Communist Party in 1921, he 
worked with Li Li-san as a union or- 
ganizer among Anyuan miners, and 
with Mao in Hunan. In 1927 he was 
elected to the Central Committee of the 
party. After the Communist-Kuomin- 
tang split of that year, he served at 
various times in the Manchurian labor 
movement and in the Shanghai under- 
ground.’ 

Despite the fact that Liu Shao-ch’i 
supported Li Li-san during the period of 
urban insurrection, he was elected to 
the Politburo and the Secretariat in 
1931, and is now believed to be loyal.to 
Mao. After participating in the Long 
March, he was appointed Commissioner 
of Labor for the Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia 
Border Region government in 1937. At 
the Seventh Congress of the Chinese 
Communist Party in 1945 he was elected 
Vice Chairman of the Central Commit- 


tee, and since then has. been mentioned 
many times as Number Two man in the 
hierarchy and as Mao’s most likely 
successor. 

_ A veteran Bolshevik with thirty years 
of party service, Liu is one of the 
more outstanding Communist scholars 
and Marxist-Leninist theoreticians that 
China has produced. In addition to 
such authoritative Chinese Communist 
works as On Inner Party Struggle, The 
Cultivation of Communists, and Inter- 
nationalism and Nationalism, he is the 
author of On The Party, which possibly 
stands next to Mao’s On the New De- 
mocracy as a guide for Chinese Com- 
munist theory and action. His prestige 
as a theoretician has spread throughout 
the Communist world, and in recent 
years, certain of his pronouncements 
have been accepted as policy state- 
ments for the Communist line in Asia. 
It is entirely possible, however, that 
Liu Shao-ch’i will remain more a scholar 
than a man of action. 
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Cuou EN-LAT 


Among all Chinese Communist lead- 
ers, Chou En-lai is perhaps the most 
controversial. At one time or another 
he has been described as “moderate,” 
“western-oriented,” “orthodox,”, and 
“double-faced.” While serving as ne- 
gotiator at the time of Chiang Kai- © 


_Shek’s kidnaping at Sian in 1936, and 


later in Nanking, Chungking, and Pei- 
ping, he impressed. many westerners 
with his courtesy and apparent good 
will and “liberality.” There are com- 
petent observers, on the other hand, 
who consider him powerful and crafty 


‘and who believe that his connections 


with Moscow are exceptionally close. 
Born in 1898, of landlord antecedents, 
Chou En-lai has a notably cosmopolitan’ 
background. After attending middle 
school in China, he took training in 
Japan and then went to France under 
the worker-student plan. Together with 
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Li Li-san and other Chinese students in 
Paris, he founded a French branch of 
the Chinese Communist Party in 1921, 
and: later, while studying in Germany, 
joined with Chu Teh in establishing a 
Berlin cell. After his return to China 
in 1924 he was appointed political in- 
structor and acting chief of the Politi- 
cal Department of Whampoa Military 
Academy, where Lin Piao -was one of 
his students. 

Arrested during the Communist-Kuo- 
mintang schism, Chou En-lai escaped 
and subsequently went to Moscow for 
study. In September 1930 Chou was 
co-author of the “Report of the Third 
Plenum” which rebuked Li Li-san for 


overestimating the tempo of the Chinese ` 


revolution and for committing tactical 
mistakes, but which stated that the gen- 
eral line of urban insurrection was still 
“in complete harmony with the Comin- 
tern.” During Li Li-san’s subsequent 
trial before the Oriental Bureau of the 
Comintern, Russian Communist leaders 
condemned the other author, Ch’ii 
Ch’iu-pai,-for his actions at the Third 
Plenum, but there is no available evi- 
dence that Chou En-lai was severely 
censured. 

During the period of “returned stu- 
dent” , leadership, Chou, according to 
one observer, was in charge of military 
affairs, superior to Chu Teh, who was 
considered only a field commander. 
This same source states that Chou En- 
lai and Po Ku, on the basis of a radio- 
gram from Moscow, made the local de- 
cision to initiate the Long March. If 
these statements are true, it is note- 
worthy that Chou apparently survived 


Po Ku’s fall from power and achieved 


added prominence during Mao’s leader- 
ship. 

After participating in the Long 
March, Chou served as the chief Com- 
munist representative in the negotia- 
tions leading to Chiang Kai-shek’s re- 


lease after the Sian kidnaping, and from . 


that time forward he took part in nearly 
all important discussions between the 
Communists and the Kuomintang. More 
recently, he worked closely with Mao 
and Stalin in negotiating the Sino-So-. 
viet Treaty of 1950. 

It is extremely difficult to place Chou 
En-lai in any left-right spectrum of. 
Chinese Communist politics. Through 
various shifts of the Communist line, 


. he has been labeled leftist, rightist, and 


moderate, according to the stand he has 
taken toward the issues involved. It is 
said that he has great power, but pre- 
fers to exercise it. through Mao, rather 
than in an independent fashion. Some 
observers consider him a likely succes- 
sor to Mao, maintaining that he has a 
powerful personal following, including 
Chu Teh, Peng Te-huai, Chen Yi, and 
Liu Po-cheng on the military side, and 
men like Tung Pi-wu and Ch’en Yiin on 
the political; but there is no incontro- 
vertible evidence to support this view. 

If a man like Chou En-lai, whose 
biography is relatively complete, still 
remains a near enigma to most western- ` 
ers, we cannot hope to draw. accurate 
conclusions in regard to the power po- 
sitions of other, less-known leaders. On 
the contrary, we can do little more than 
list a few broad and tentative conclu- 
sions. 


MATURITY oF LEADERSHIP 


One can note, for example, that Chi- 
nese Communist leadership, once sub- 
ject to the slightest whim of Moscow, is 
now well established, self-disciplined, 
and self-reliant. Moscow’s blessing con- 
tinues, no doubt, to be desirable, but 
through the years, on-the-spot per- 
formance in China has become increas- 
ingly important as a factor in leader- 
ship development, with the result that 
individuals have won power and prestige 


through endurance, personal magnetism, 


guerrilla. leadership, administrative ex- 
cellence, propaganda activities, or or- 
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ganizational work among the peasantry. 
A leader, even if approved by Moscow, 
has found it indispensable to be tough, 
to command respect, to be able. 

If this is true, and if it is also true 
that internal conflicts are at a minimum 
_ within the Chinese Communist Party, 


then there will be sound reason for de- 
voting more attention to future negotia- 
tions between the Soviet Union and the 


Chinese Communist-controlled govern- 


ment in China than is usually accorded 
to relationships between the Russians 
and their satellite powers. 


Robert C. North, Stanford, California, is research associate with the Hoover Institute 
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the Pacific. 
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Mass Political Organizations in Communist China 


By A. Doax BARNETT 


HE Chinese Communists have de- 


veloped a pattern of political or- 


ganization, modeled on that in the So- 
viet Union, which has been a major fac- 
tor in their successful achievement of 
power. This pattern, which they are 
now attempting to establish as the in- 
stitutional foundation of their regime, 
has been exceptionally effective in 
arousing, activating, and mobilizing, as 
well as in controlling, coercing, and 
intimidating, large numbers of the Chi- 
nese people. One of the top priority 
aims of the present Chinese Communist 
regime is complete reorganization of the 
Chinese body politic according to the 


Communist pattern, and this aim re- 


mains constant despite periodic redefi- 
nition of the party’s other policies and 
‘programs and occasional reorientation of 
other elements in the party’s ideological 
line. In short, political organization per 
se is both a basic instrument of Chinese 
Communist power and a primary objec- 
tive of Chinese Communist policy. 

The central pillar. in the structure of 
political organization under the Chinese 
Communist regime is the Communist 
Party itself, a fairly large but well- 
disciplined hard core of professional 


revolutionaries, and the direct rule of . 


the party is exercised through two prin- 
cipal chains of command: the army and 
the government. Chinese Communist 


Party members comprise a numerical 


minority of both the “People’s Libera- 
tion Army” and the “People’s Govern- 
ment,” but these two bureaucracies 
function effectively under Communist 
direction as the military and civil props 
of party rule. In addition to these 
three pillars of political power, however, 
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the Chinese Communists are energeti- 
cally constructing a fourth: “Mass Peo- 
ple’s Organizations.” 


Mass PEOPLE’S ORGANIZATIONS 


In many respects, mass organizations 
such as peasants’, labor, youth, and 
women’s groups are the most unique 
element in the structure of Chinese 


‘Communist power. They are the prin- 


cipal agencies through which the weight 
of the Communist apparatus ‘makes 
itself felt upon the average individual; 
they are the means through which the 
Communist Party has its widest impact. 
These mass organizations, all of which 
are political in character, are not, 
strictly speaking, elements in the bureau- 
cratic “organizations of state power,” 
but in countless ways they are tied to 
the party, the army, and the govern- 
ment, and they form an essential part 
of the organizational matrix of Chinese 
Communist rule. They are the organi- 
zational link between the bureaucratic 
ruling agencies and the masses. 
According to most recent official Com- 
munist claims, the professional hard 
core of Chinese Communist rule—the 
party—had a membership of 5,800,000 
at the end of 1950. This is a large fig- 
ure when compared with Communist 
groups in most countries, but it is a 
tiny minority (somewhat over 1 per 
cent) of the total Chinese population. 
By early 1950 official estimates of the 
number of people on the pay roll of the 
Chinese government ranged between 
nine and ten million. Disregarding 
overlapping membership, this adds up 
to a total of perhaps fifteen million. 
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It is the “mass people’s organizations,” 
however, that bring the largest number 
of people into direct organizational con- 
tact with the Communist regime; the 
membership of these groups totals, ac- 
cording to official claims, several tens of 
millions, all of whom are indirectly sub- 
ject, in varying degrees, to party disci- 
pline and control. .These organizations 
act as affiliates or subsidiary organs of 
the party. Their members join “volun- 
tarily,” but the control exerted over 
them is more direct and undoubtedly 
more effective than the type of control 
exercised over the population as a whole 
through the government bureaucracy. 


PEOPLE’S CONGRESSES AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVE CONFERENCES OF 
ALL CIRCLES 


The ties between the mass political 


organizations and the party, the army, 
and the government are extremely com- 
plex-and often subtle, but the nexuses 
by which these organizations are for- 


mally integrated into the structure of . 


the regime are “People’s Congresses” or 
“Representative Conferences of All Cir- 
cles” which are organized at every level 
of government. According to the Com- 
mon Program,? a general statement of 
the Chinese Communist regime’s pres- 
ent policies adopted on September 29, 
1949, by the Chinese People’s Politi- 
cal Consultative Conference (CPPCC), 
People’s Congresses are eventually to be 
elected as representative groups at every 
regional level of government; but in the 
interim some of their ‘functions are to 
be performed by appointed Representa- 
tive Conferences of All Circles. Premier 
Chou En-lai reported that by October 
1950 “a few cities and counties” had 
convened People’s Congresses; all other 
cities, and 1,707 counties, had organ- 
ized Representative Conferences of All 


i Text, China Digest, Vol. VII, No. 1, Oct. 
5, 1949, Supplement. 


Circles; and “most” administrative vil- 
lages had. established one or the other.” 

Although these congresses or confer- 
ences are labeled “the organs for exer- 
cising state power by the people,” they 
are simply advisory bodies with the 
symbolic role, described by Premier 
Chou, of “uniting various strata, par- 
ties, groups and nationalities among the 
people, and enabling both the govern- 
ment to hear the opinions of the peo- 
ple and the people to understand and 
supervise the work of the government.” 3 
The character of representation in these 
bodies indicates, however, the great im- 
portance which the Communists place 
upon mass -people’s organizations in 
their political system. Of a total of 510 
appointed members in the CPPCC (the 
highest “representative” body in the 
Chinese Communist regime at present), 
for example, 206 represent people’s or- 
ganizations and groups, as compared 
with 142 representing political parties 
and groups, 102 representing the ad- 
ministrative regions of the country, and 
60 representing army organizations or 
units. AS ay 

A breakdown of people’s organizations 
representation in the CPPCC gives an | 
indication of the mass organizations 
which in the Communists’ eyes have the 
greatest political significance. Apart 
from miscellaneous representatives of 
educational circles, industrial and com- 
mercial circles, and Shanghai people’s 
organizations, the CPPCC representa- 
tives come from the “All-China” head- 
quarters of the following organizations: 
Federation of Labor, Peasants’ Associa- 
tions, Democratic Women’s Federation, 
Federation of Democratic Youth, Stu- 
dents’ Federation, Association of Writers 
and Artists, Conference of Scientists, 
and Association of Journalists. 


2 Chou En-lai, “The First Year of People’s 
China,” People’s China, Vol. IL, No. 8 (Oct. 
16, 1950), p. 7. 

3 Ibid. 
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Many types -of organizations included 
in the Chinese Communists’ over-all 
network of organization are not on this 
list. For example, there is no direct 
representation for co-operatives,* para- 
military organizations such as universal 
militia, or many other sorts of organi- 
zations with political significance. But 
the CPPCC list reveals those mass or- 
ganizations considered to be most vital 
in a political sense to the Communist 
regime, and these organizations alone 
are said to contain tens of millions of 
members. By October 1950 it was offi- 
cially claimed that the Federation of 
Labor had over 4 million members, the 
Democratic Women’s Federation over 
30 million, and the Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth over 7 million, and by 
mid-1951 it was alleged that Peasants’ 
Associations in four of China’s six ma- 
jor administrative areas (East, Cen- 


tral-South, Northwest, -and Southwest — 


China) had a membership totaling over 
84 million.® 

These figures may be overestimates, 
and the effectiveness with which the 
membership of the mass. organizations 
is actually controlled is difficult to meas- 
ure, and may vary from place to place 
and time to time; but from the writer’s 
own observation, the Chinese Commu- 
nists are exceptionally successful by 
Chinese standards in getting large 
masses of people into these organiza- 
tions. To understand how the Chinese 
Communist regime functions, therefore, 
it is necessary to know something of 
how these people’s organizations work-— 


4In August 1950 the: Communists claimed 
that the All-China Federation of Co-opera- 
tives had 20 million members and 38 thou- 
sand co-operative units. New China News 
Agency, August 14,1950. 

5 “All working males from 18 to 30 years of 
age can volunteer,” Wuhan Radio, August 16, 
1950. - 

6 Chou En-lai, cited note 2 supra, and New 
China News Agency, June 29, 1951, 


the philosophy of organization upon 
which they are set up, the structural 
basis for their organization, and the 
complicated ties integrating them into 
the over-all system of political organi- 
zation in Communist China. 


Mass ORGANIZATIONS AND “DEMO- 
CRATIC CENTRALISM” 


The Chinese Communists’ philosophy 
of organization is summed up in the 
“principle of democratic centralism,” 
which is the basis upon which all party, 
government, army, “people’s,” and 
other Communist-sponsored and -con- 
trolled organizations are. established. 
According to this principle, “the indi- 
vidual obeys the’ organization, the mi- 
nority obeys the majority, the lower 
ranks obey the higher ranks, branch 
organizations unitedly obey the Cen- 
tral.” ? ‘Two antithetical principles are 
combined in “democratic centralism” in 
a formula which makes possible authori- 
tarian control of organizations which 
have a wide base of mass membership. 
The “people’s democratic dictatorship” 
is carried out, therefore, by combining 
maximum mass participation in politi- 
cal organizations with maximum cen- 
tralization of policy- and decision-mak- 
ing authority. The “broad masses” and 
the party elite are equally essential ele- 
ments in this system of organization. 
The Communist elite rules, but instead 
of separating itself from the masses and 
ruling over them, it takes a large per- 
centage of the masses into its fold and 
rules through them. Efficient minority 
tule is thereby exercised through an 
impressive façade of majority rule. 

The basic organizational unit of most 
important mass political organizations 
under the Chinese Communist regime is 
the local branch. Organization starts, 
therefore, at a real grass-roots level. 


1 Communist Party Texbook (in Chinese), 
Peking, undated (1949?), p. 17. 
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This distinguishes political organiza- ` 


tions sponsored by the Chinese Com- 
munists from almost all previous or- 
ganizational efforts in China; for the 
first time, active political groups are 
being formed at the lowest levels of 
Chinese society. 


The basis for the branch varies. It 


may be a geographical district, such as 
a village or a city street. It may be an 
institutional, occupational, professional, 
_or organizational group within the basic 
geographical district—a factory, a shop, 
a school, a company, a government of- 
fice, a hospital, a group of carpenters, 
butchers, writers, or artists. Or it may 
be an arbitrary class or social group 
within the geographical district—“urban 
workers” or “agricultural laborers, poor 
peasants, and middle peasants.” In any 
case, every member of society is cate- 
gorized—usually a single person will 
fall into several different categories— 
and mass political organizations are 
based on a combination of these cate- 
gories and administrative-geographical 
districts. 

A portion of the population falls 
into ostracized groups—“reactionaries,” 
“feudal elements,” and so on—which 
are disfranchised, barred from all ac- 
tive political life (unless they recant 
their past, are reindoctrinated, and then 
are reaccepted into society in a new 
class or social status), and prevented 
from combining for joint, organized ef- 
fort. The large majority of people, how- 
ever, are eligible dnd subject to organi- 
zation on the basis of at least one, and 
usually several, of the geographical, 
class, social, institutional, occupational, 
and professional categories to which 
they belong. If the Chinese Commu- 
nists are able successfully to carry 
through their conception of mass peo- 
ple’s organizations, the majority of the 
people will be brought into one or more 
of these organizations. 


BRANCH ORGANIZATION AT THE 
GRASS-ROOTS LEVEL 


Although the local branch is the basic 
unit for all organizations, a large branch 
is usually subdivided into cells, each of 
which is headed by one leader. These 
small cell groups are extremely impor- 
tant in the Communist scheme of or- 
ganization, because they are the real 
basis for indoctrination and collective 
action. The Communists have found 
that a small group—almost never larger 
than twenty to thirty—is the most ef- 
fective basis for thorough indoctrination, 
mutual. surveillance, and co-operative 
action. A single orthodox, reliable 
leader can direct, control, mobilize, and 
stimulate a small group, and the mem- 
bers of the group act upon each other 
to produce discipline and unity under 
firm leadership. 

Apart from cell subdivisions, each 
branch is organized into a general as- 
sembly of all members and a small 
executive committee which provides ac- 
tive leadership, as well as several func- 
tional committees to direct work of dif- 
ferent sorts. 

With the branches forming a grass- 
roots base spread all over the country, 
each important organization is con- 
structed into a pyramidal national struc- 
ture according to a hierarchical system 
which includes a congress and an ex- 
ecutive committee at each administra- 
tive-geographical level into which China 
is divided: district, county (hsien), spe- 
cial commissioner district, special mu- 
nicipality, province, and administrative 
region. The congress at each of these 


‘levels is composed of representatives 


“elected” by the organization’s units at 
the lower level. This provides a con- 
tinuous link from the grass roots to the 
top of the hierarchy, which enables the 
central authorities to keep a finger on 
the pulse of the organization as a whole. 
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It provides a route along which a few 
leaders recruited at the. bottom can 
work their way up the organization to 
positions of responsibility. It also pro- 
vides a channel through which “sugges- 
tions” and “criticism” from the mass 
membership can filter up through the 
organization to the national leaders. 

The real chain of command runs from 
the top downward, however, through 
the committee system. The executive 
committee at each level, which is the 
actual directing body, is theoretically 
elected by the congress; but (and this is 
essential to the organizational scheme) 
the committee’s membership must be 
approved by the executive committee 
of the next higher regional level, and is 
subject to discipline and orders coming 
from above. 


` NATIONAL ORGANIZATION `` 


At the top of each organization there 
is a national congress and a central com- 
mittee which usually has a standing 
committee, a secretariat, and various 
functional subcommittees attached to 
it. The congress meets only once in 
two or three years, and it is the central 
committee of each organization that is 
the real authority in this system of 
“democratic centralism.” Every ma- 
jor “decision,” “order,” “program,” and 


“policy” originates from the central, 


committee and is passed through re- 
gional committees down the chain of 
command to the grass roots, where the 
mass membership is expected to follow 
and implement it. In addition, the cen- 
tral committee usually links the or- 
ganization to the international Com- 
munist movement not only through its 
ties with the Chinese Communist Party 
and the government but also through 
direct contacts’ with similar organiza- 
tions (labor, youth, women, profes- 
sionals, and so forth) in other Commu- 
nist-ruled countries. 


Several key principles or ideas cement 
this organizational structure into an ef- 
fective, institutional framework under 
Communist direction. 

One is the idea of leadership. The 
Chinese Communist Party is specifically 
designated as “the highest command for 
the leadership of all organizations” in 
China. Every organization is subordi- 
nate to the party and must look to the 
party for leadership, orders, and direc- 
tion. i l 

Another key idea is that of iron disci- 
pline and loyalty. The whole system of 
organization is geared to produce unity 
and to suppress heterodoxy, and each 
organization is designed to translate the 
ideas of a handful of leaders at the top 
into acceptance and implementing ac- 
tion on the part of the masses at the 
bottom. Because of this emphasis, all 
the organizations, in varying degrees, 
operate under a sort of quasi-military 
discipline. 

Another essential idea is the Marxist 
dogma that there is only one “correct” 
line of thought and action in any par- 
ticular situation. The central authori- 
ties define what is correct, and once this 
has been defined, the entire mass mem- 
bership of any organization is expected 
to think and act “correctly.” 

Still another extremely important prin- 
ciple may be labeled the necessity of ac- 
tivism. It is not enough for a person 
merely to belong to an organization; he 
must play an active role in carrying out 
the organization’s functions and achiev- 
ing its aims. Good faith has to be 
proved with good works. 


Communist Party LEADERSHIP 


This pattern of people’s organiza- 
tions through which the Chinese Com- 
munist Party exercises much of its in- 
fluence and control over millions of Chi- 
nese—the masses—may be represented 


` as a series of wheels within wheels. The 
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hub, the Communist Party, is the only 
organization that is composed entirely 
of reliable, professional workers di- 
rectly subject to the Communist Party 
Central Committee and the party’s 
“iron discipline.” In all other impor- 
tant organizations, however, a nucleus 
of Communist Party cadres or mem- 
bers provides direction, and all the or- 
ganizations not only are pledged to 
accept Communist leadership but also 
in various ways are organizationally 
linked to the party. The larger the or- 


ganization the less tightly it is organ-. 


ized, but every organization is nonethe- 
less tied to the hub, the party. 

Chapter IX of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party Constitution, entitled “Party 
Organizations Outside the Party,” states 
that a “party nucleus,” which shall be 
“under the direction of the correspond- 
ing party organizations, and shall en- 
force their decisions,” shall be estab- 
lished in all “government organizations, 
labor unions, peasants’ unions, co-opera- 
tives, and other mass organizations,” 
and “the duty of the party nucleus shall 


be to direct the work of the members in . 


the leading organ for the purpose of 
strengthening the party’s influence and 
carrying out the party’s program and 
work,” $ 

Furthermore, not only are all the 
mass organizations linked to the party, 
but they are themselves interwoven into 
a complicated network of relationships 
designed to produce mutual support for 
the joint aim of “carrying out the 
party’s program and work.” Youth or- 
ganizations, for example, are not only 
expected directly to support the Com- 
munist Party’s program, but are also 
expected to support Communist-spon- 
sored labor unions, peasant associations, 
women’s groups, and so on, in the lat- 


8H. Arthur Steiner (translation), Constitu- 
tion of the Chinese Communist Party (Mimeo., 
University of California at Los Angeles, 1949), 
p. 14. - e a 


` 


ter’s activities which also support the 
party’s program. 

Another striking feature of the intri- 
cate web of organization under the Chi- 
nese Communist regime is the extensive 
system of interlocking directorates, in 
which a few Communist leaders at any 
level in the organizational structure, or 
in a particular region, hold concurrent 
positions in the executive committees of | 
many of the most important mass or- 
ganizations as well as in the party, the 
government, and the army. At a na- 
tional level, the leading figures in many 
if not most of the important mass or- 
ganizations are prominent leaders from 
the Communist Party, often members 
of the party Central Committee. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE Mass 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The functions which the mass organi- 


. zations are expected to perform are 


myriad. Certain functions are common 


‘to all: to support the Communist Party 
‘and its program, to educate the mem- 


bership in Marxism, Leninism, and the 
ideology of Mao Tse-tung, to “unite the 
masses,” to “struggle against imperial- 
ism, feudalism, and bureaucratic capi- 
talism,” to imbue the membership with 
political consciousness, to stimulate the 
membership to collective action to 
“build a New Democratic China,” and 
so on. Other functions vary according 
to the type of membership, and involve 
the responsibility for carrying out the 
Communists’ program as it relates spe- 
cifically to the groups included in the 
membership. The peasants’ associations, 
for example, are designated “the legal 
organizations for reforming the agrarian 
system” and for implementing the 
Agrarian Reform Law; and the Federa- . 
tion of Labor’s unions “observe that the 
managements or the capitalists actually 
carry out the regulations and directives 
concerning labor protection, labor insur- 
ance, wage standards, the regulation of 
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factory hygiene and safety devices and 
other matters as laid down in govern- 
ment decrees.” ® 

The relationship between the hier- 
archy of these mass organizations and 
_ their membership is a subtle combina- 

tion of coercion and co-operation. In 
every mass organization there are mem- 
bers who are enthusiastic about the 
aims and functions of the organization, 
but there are also members who are 
either passive or hostile and have joined 
because of strong pressure or because of 
a recognition that failure to join would 
be held against them. (There is no 
place for political neutrality or “free- 
dom of silence” under the Chinese Com- 
munist regime; nonsupport is consid- 
ered to be virtually identical to oppo- 
sition.) Every organization performs 
functions which are considered highly 
desirable by the majority of the mem- 
bership; for example, undoubtedly most 
of the members of the peasants’ associa- 
tions actively support land redistribu- 
tion. 
tions are responsible for functions which 


are onerous and unpleasant to most of . 


the members; the peasants’ associations 
also help to enforce heavy tax regula- 
tions. l 

This mixture of “good”? and “bad,” 
of positive support and negative con- 
trol, makes it difficult to make pat gen- 
eralizations about the mass organiza- 
tions. When there is a basis of popular 
approval for elements of the Communist 
program, these organizations arouse, ac- 
tivate, and mobilize support; the result 
is dynamic collective ‘action which is 
greatly more effective in producing re- 
sults than unorganized, disunited ac- 
tion on the part of isolated individuals 
or small groups. When there is general 
disapproval, however, the mass organi- 

® Text of “The Agrarian Law” and “The 


Trade Union Law,” People’s China, Vol. Ti, 
No. 2 (July 16, 1950), Supplement. 


But, in addition, the organiza-: 


zations serve as one of the Communists’ 
instruments for controlling, coercing, 
and intimidating the masses, and for 
pushing through their program despite 
opposition. The mass organizations 
serve the dual purpose, therefore, of 
mobilizing support and suppressing op- 
position. . 

This discussion so far has dealt with 
the characteristics and role, under the 
Chinese Communist regime, of mass po- 
litical organizations in general. It may 
serve to clarify these generalities if a 


. few details are presented as to how the 


Communists are organizing one particu- 
lar population group or category: Chi- 
nese youth. i 


Mass ORGANIZATIONAL ACTIVITY 
AMONG THE YOUTH 


In the revolutionary upheaval which 
has been in progress in China for the 
past several decades, young men and 
women have played an extremely im- 
portant leading role. Perhaps because 
they are particularly susceptible to new 
and radical ideas, and are more active 
and dynamic than their elders, youths 
often come to the forefront in times of 
revolution. The Chinese Communists 
have recognized this fact, and during 
the past thirty years have made every 
effort to influence, win over, and or- 
ganize Chinese youth—and, in particu- 
lar, Chinese students. “It is a fact,” 
says Feng Wen-pin, the Communist 
Secretary General of the New Demo- 
cratic Youth Corps, “that in the history 
of the’ Chinese revolution the youth 
movement in China, and especially the 
student movement, has always func- 
tioned as the vanguard and spearhead 
of the revolutionary movement.” 1° This 
is one of the reasons the Chinese Com- 
munists place great emphasis upon ef- 
fectively organizing, and gaining maxi- 

10 Peking People’s Daily, June 17, 1949 (in 
Chinese). 
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mum support from, youth. Another 
reason is the fact that youths are the 
raw material out of which the Chinese 
Communists hope to create an entirely 


_ new society cast in the Communist 


mold; they are still in their formative 
years and are relatively malleable. 

Prior to their takeover of power, the 
Chinese Communists were not able to 
capture complete control of youths or 
the student movement in China, but 
they were able to exert strong influence 
upon them and to draw upon them as 
an important source for recruits. Most 
available evidence indicates, also, that 
since the Chinese Communists have as- 
sumed power, organized youth and stu- 
dent groups in China have become a 
major supporting prop for the Commu- 
nist regime. For these reasons young 
people in general, and students in par- 
ticular, are considered to be a key group 
in the population and are given special 
attention in the Chinese Communists’ 
organizing efforts. 

The Communists’ first efforts to or- 
ganize youth groups in China predate 
by a year even the formal organization 
of the Chinese Communist Party itself. 
A Socialist Youth Corps was organized 
in China in 1920 and, in the words of a 
late member of the Chinese Communist 
Politburo, “played a preparatory role in 
the establishment of the Communist 
Party ideologically and organization- 
ally.” 1 This was followed by a suc- 
cession of other Communist youth or- 
ganizations: the Communist Youth 
League, National Liberation Vanguard, 
Youth: National Salvation Association, 
‘and others. These Communist groups 
comprised only a small minority of ac- 
tive youth groups in China, however, 
and actually the most important groups 
_ were those connected with the Chinese 
“student movement, which began to or- 

11 Jen Pi-shih, “Political Report,” Shanghai 
Liberation Daily, April 13, 1949 (in Chinese). 


ganize throughout China in 1919 and. 
were active from that time on, princi- 
pally in Nationalist-ruled territory. 


CHINESE COMMUNISTS DOMINATE 
YoutH GROUPS 


In 1948, as Chinese Communist forces 
gradually took control of more and 
more territory, the Communist Party 
Central Committee started planning to 
amalgamate and reorganize Chinese 
youth groups into an integrated organi- 
zational setup covering the whole coun- 
try. The New Democratic Youth Corps 
was established in that year, on an ex- 
perimental basis, in North China. Then, 
apparently because the experiment was 
successful, the Communist Party Cen- 
tral Committee on January 1, 1949 an- 


: nounced its decision to establish the 


corps nationally as the “nucleus for 
mobilizing China’s youth, serving as 
both assistant and reserve strength of 
the Communist Party.” There fol- 
lowed, in the spring of 1949, a series of 
national conferences which set up three 
“All-China” youth organizations de- 
signed to encompass and merge all 
existing youth groups and to expand 
the membership of these organizations. 
These were the All-China Federation of 
Democratic Youth, the All-China Stu- 
dents’ Federation, and the New Demo- 
cratic Youth Corps. 

The interrelationship between these 
youth organizations clearly illustrates 
the method by which the Chinese Com- 
munists -exercise their influence and 
control over large mass groups in which 
party members comprise only a small 
minority of the membership. 

The largest, and most loosely ‘knit, 
of these three organizations is the Fed- 
eration of Democratic Youth, headed by 
Liao Ch’eng-chih, age 43, a reserve 

12Feng Wen-pin, “First Year of the New 


Democratic Youth League (Corps),” People’s 
China, Vol. I, No. 7 (April 1, 1950), p. 10. 
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member of the Communist Party Cen- 
tral Committee. Membership in this 
body is composed of organizational units 
rather than individuals, and, according 
to its constitution, “any nation-wide or- 
ganization established by Chinese youth, 
including overseas Chinese youth, or 
youth organizations in various provinces 
and cities’ ** can be included, if ap- 
proved by the federation’s leadership. 
The Constitution states: 


The aims of the federation are to unite 
youth bodies throughout the country, to 
promote the welfare of youth, to strive 
with the people to win a complete victory 
for the New Democratic revolution, to ac- 
complish the tasks ot constructing a New 
Democratic country, and to struggle in co- 
operation with democratic youth all over 
the world for lasting peace and people’s 
democracy. 


All the member organizations are 
pledged to carry out the decisions of 
the federation, and the federation is 
constructed on the principles of demo- 
cratic centralism. 

The Students’ Federation is a similar 
organization, and, in fact, its constitu- 
tion ** is almost identical with that of 
the Youth Federation. Undoubtedly 
the Communists have set up a separate 
student organization because of the spe- 
cial importance of students as the most 
active and literate elements among 
youth in China, and because the Chi- 
nese student movement has traditions 
and a history which would make it diffi- 
cult to merge it completely with other 
youth groups. The basic units in the 
federation are student associations in all 
middle schools (high schools) and insti- 
tutions of higher learning. These asso- 
ciations are organized regionally in the 
hierarchical pattern of democratic cen- 
tralism already described, and their 


18 Text, Peking People’s Daily, June 11, 
1949 (in Chinese), 

14 Text, 1949 Hi andbook (Hong Kong, 1942); 
Section F, pp. 62-65 (in Chinese). 


functions are essentially the same as 
those of the Youth Federation. They, 

also, must carry out all the decisions of 

the federation. 


Tue New Democratic Yours Corps 


These are the major mass organiza- 
tions for youth under the Chinese Com- 
munist regime, but the most important 
organization ‘in the whole setup is the 
New Democratic Youth Corps which is 
linked directly to the Communist Party. 
Youth Corps members are under tight 
discipline, occupy key positions in al- 
most all other youth groups (including 
the Youth Federation and the Students’ 
Federation), and under the direction of 
the party they exercise “leadership” 
and control over the entire organiza- 
tional structure encompassing youth. 
The Youth Corps was headed, until his 
recent death at age 46, by Jen Pi-shih, 
a member of the Chinese Communist 
Party Politburo. By October 1950 it 
was claimed to have a membership of 
over three million. 

The organizers of the Youth Corps in 
any specific locality are Communist 
Party members in that locality—spe- 
cially trained young cadres from the 
party. How this responsibility is as- 
signed is clearly spelled out in official 
party directives.1* In North China, for 
example, the party requires each of its 
regional committees to assign three per- 
sons, each county committee three to 
five persons, and each district commit- 
tee two persons, to work solely on youth 
organization without other responsibili- 
ties. In every district the party com- 
mittee sets up a working group of about 
ten persons to establish the corps, and 
at each level the party’s youth workers 

15 Chou En-lai, cited note 2 supra: 

16 See “Decisions Made by the North China 


Bureau of the Central Committee of the Chi- . 
nese Communist Party Conccrning Establish- 


- ment of the New Democrati: Youth Corps,” 


Peking People’s Daily, March 5, 1949 (in Chi- 
nese). 8, 


- 
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are responsible for organizing and pick- 
ing the leaders of local corps units. 
party specifies, furthermore, that the 
secretary of a district: committee of the 
Youth Corps must be a member of the 
party district committee, and qualifica- 


tions for corps committeemen at higher - 


levels are also laid down by the party. 
In factories, special youth departments 
are set up by the party branch in the 
factory to do this work; in schools the 
school party committee bears the re- 
sponsibility; and so on. 

The Youth Corps also is organized i in 
accordance with the standard Commu- 
nist hierarchical system and the prin- 
ciples of democratic centralism. Ac- 
cording to the corps constitution, “a 
branch is set up in each factory, enter- 
prise, company, school, office, street or 
village (or administrative village) which 
has more than five corps members.” 
Branches are subdivided into cells of 
three to ten members. Where there are 
more than a hundred members a Gen- 
eral Branch is organized and subdivided 
into subgeneral branches. Where there 


are over five hundred members a Corps | 


Committee is organized. In every dis- 
trict where there are at least three 
branches, a District Committee is estab- 
lished. On this base is constructed the 
regular committee hierdrchy going from 
district to county to special commis- 
sioner district to province to adminis- 
trative region, and culminating in a Na- 
tional Congress which meets every two 
years, and a Corps Central Committee 
headed by members of the Communist 
Party Central Committee. 

Corps organization in army units is 
defined by special rules. The constitu- 
tion states: “The organization and work 
of the New Democratic Youth Corps in 
the People’s Liberation Army are drawn 
up. separately by the Corps Central 
, Committee ‘And the Political Depart- 

17 Text, Peking People’s Daily, May 6, 1949 
(in Chine). 


The — 


ment of the Chinese People’s Revolu- 
tionary Military Committee.” 


Youts Corrs EXTENDS Party’s 
LEADERSHIP 


This indicates the corps’s relationship 
to the party. Equally important is its 
relationship to other- groups and organi- 
zations. The corps constitution states 
that members must “organize youth to 
positively accomplish the various im- 
portant work and missions determined 
by the Communist Party of China, 
the People’s Democratic Government of 
China, the higher levels of the Corps 
organization and the Branch itself.” 


> The corps, in short, serves as an instru- 


ment for extending the party’s discipline 
and control throughout all youth groups. 
As stated by Jen Pi-shih, 


. the leaders as well as all the members 
of the New Democratic Youth Corps must 
correctly and thoroughly recognize the ab- 
solute necessity of accepting the leadership 
of the Chinese Communist Party, resolutely 
carrying out and obeying all decisions and 
policies adopted by the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party, learning and studying the theo- 
ries of Marxism and Leninism and the ways 
of the Communist Party and guaranteeing 
that all members of the Youth Corps, as 
well as the vast multitude of the masses of 
youth, will have complete faith in the Chi- 
nese Communist Party.1® 


Specifically, 


The Youth Corps in factories, besides 
accepting the leadership of the Party 
Branches, should maintain a correct rela- 
tionship with labor unions. 
Organizationally, both the Youth Corps 
and the labor unions should follow the 
leadership of the Communist Party, but 
the Youth Corps is to conduct its work 


, among young workers so that these young 


workers will self-consciously and volun- 
tarily obey and respond to various regula- 
tions and appeals of public enterprises and 
factories as well as the labor unions.1® 


18 Jen Pi-shih, cited note 11 supra. 
38 Ibid. . 
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In rural areas, 


Members of the Youth Corps in farm vil- 
lages where land reforms have been intro- 
duced should become energetic elements in 
increasing production (including that of 
secondary enterprises) and in leading the 
vast multitude of young farmers to co- 
operate with adult farmers in labor ex- 
changes.. . . They should moreover ener- 
getically participate in the co-operative 
movement in farm villages.?° 


In schools, “they should energetically 
participate in the ‘various activities of 
the student associations” and “system- 
atically develop the work of the Youth 
Corps.” #4 

And so on. 

The members of the Youth Corps, 
therefore, function as a sort of sec- 
ondary elite acting under the direction 
of the even smaller party elite and ex- 
tending the party’s influence through- 
out the entire web of youth organiza- 
tions. Corps members must be boys and 
girls between the ages of 14 and 25 (ex- 
cept that corps leaders are specifically 
exempted from age limits, according to 
the constitution) “who support the poli- 
cies of the Communist Party of China” 
and who are vouched for by members 
of the corps or the party, approved 
by the corps hierarchy, and successfully 
serve a probationary period ranging 
from three months to one year for dif- 
ferent types of persons. (Fully quali- 
fied “laboring youth, young revolution- 
ary soldiers, young revolutionary intel- 
lectuals and revolutionary functionaries” 


are not required to serve a probationary. 


period.) 


Yours ELTE AND Vout Masses 


The size of the elite in relation to the 
organized masses can be illustrated with 
two examples. A qualified non-Com- 
munist foreign observer who left Peking 
early in 1951 estimated that in one of 


20 Jen Pi-shih, cited note 11 supra. 
21 Ibid. 
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the leading universities in Peking, which 
then had a total enrollment of 1,100, 
there were approximately 200 to 300 
members of the Youth Corps and per- 
haps 20 members of the Communist 
Party. According to this observer, the 
activities of the 1,100 in the student as- 
sociation were determined by the 200- 
300 in the corps, who were controlled 
by the 20 in the party. 

Another example is contained in an 
analysis of the graduates of one class 
of 6,000 in the “People’s Revolutionary 
College” in Peking.?? This institution 
is one of many established by the Chi- 
nese Communists all over the country 
to train political cadres (particularly 
for rural work); these institutions, ac- 
cording ‘to official figures, graduated 
over 200,000 political workers from six- 
months’ courses during 1950. Of the 
6,000 members of the 1950 spring 
graduating class of this institution in 
Peking (one-third of whom were ex- 
students, the rest being workers, gov- 
ernment employees, professional people, 
and so on), 1,578 qualified for member- 
ship in the Youth Corps and 155 quali- 
fied as candidates for the Communist 
Party. 

In short, the influence and control of 
the party is extended through the Youth 
Corps to larger’ organizations such as 
the Students’ Federation, the Federa- 
tion of Democratic Youth, and other 
mass groups, and through them 'to.youth 
in general. The ratio in both of the 
examples cited was roughly one party 
member to ten corps members, and one 
corps member to four members of the 
larger organizations. 

All of this organization generates a 
tremendous amount of activity, and it 
provides a stimulus and outlet for the 
energies of youth. Much of-this ac- 
tivity takes the form of collective group 

22 Yueh Fung, “KeTa—‘A Furnace of Revo- 


lution,’ ” People’s China, Vol. I, No. 8 (April 
16, 1950), pp. 17-19. 
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study or work. The members of youth 
organizations hold endless meetings and 
- parades, carry on group discussions and 
study Marxism, Leninism, and the ide- 
ology of Mao Tse-tung, propagandize 
other elements in the population, help 
organize groups of all sorts and push 
the Communist Party’s program, carry 
on political agitation, and take part in 
manual labor of many kinds. “Learn- 
ing,” “criticism,” and “self-criticism” 
are virtually a way of life for the mem- 
bers of youth organizations, and every 
effort is made by youth leaders to 
achieve universal and complete ortho- 
doxy, as defined by the Chinese Com- 
munist Party’s interpretation of Marx- 
ism and Leninism. 

The Youth Corps is particularly ac- 
tive. It publishes an official fortnightly 


- called Ching’s Youth, runs a Central ` 


Corps School to train cadres for the 
youth movement, manages an Arts Col- 
lege for Chinese Youth, and organizes 
and leads an organization for children 
age 9 to 15 called the Pioneers. There 
is a weekly “Corps Day” which all mem- 
bers devote to political study, exchange 
of “criticism and. encouragement,” lec- 
tures, short plays, mass singing, group 
recitations, and so on. Corps members 
put out newspapers and other publica- 
tions, prepare radio programs, encour- 
age physical exercise, and promote 
health, sanitation, and literacy drives. 
They take an active part in unions, co- 
operatives, labor exchanges, and so on. 
And above all, they “learn” and “study” 
the dogma passed down to them, and 
. prepare themselves to play an active 
adult role in the Chinese revolution un- 
der Communist leadership. 

These youth organizations illustrate 
the pattern which the Chinese Commu- 
nists aim to apply as widely as possible 
to different categories of the population. 
They are not entirely typical, because 
among Chinese youth, particularly stu- 
dents, there is a higher degree of volun- 


tary support of the Communists than 
among ‘most other population groups, 
and youth are consequently more easily 
organized and directed, But the prin- 
ciples followed in organization of youth 
are applied generally, in varying degrees 
and slightly different forms, to other 
categories of the population. 


INFLUENCE OF THE MASS 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The success which the Chinese Com- 
munists thus far have had in using the 
tecliniques of organization described .in 
this discussion, to gain and. consolidate 
power, does not indicate, however, that 
the Communists’: organizational pattern 
is now already firmly established in Chi- 
nese society. There is no doubt, as the 
writer can testify from personal ob- 
servation, that the Chinese Communists’ 
techniques of mass -political organiza- 
tion are more effective, and influence the 
lives of more people, than any previous 
efforts toward political organization in 
China. But it is nonetheless difficult 
to evaluate official claims that tens of 
millions of people are already effectively 
organized. The Chinese Communists 
attempt to convey the impression that 
the structure of their regime is already 
solid and monolithic, but it is almost 
impossible to estimate how many of the 
millions claimed to be members of mass 
organizations are really well integrated 
into the pattern of organization which 
the Communists are attempting to es- 
tablish. 

There are reasons to believe, as a mat- 
ter of fact, that.the Chinese Communists 
have a long’ way to go before they can 


-successfully reorganize the entire body 


politic’of China, despite their success to 
date. The new Communist pattern of 
organization has been instituted exten- 
sively, but very rapidly, and probably 
not very deeply. Traditionally, further- 
more, Chinese society has been highly 
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organized but not tightly organized, and 
the Chinese have exhibited a genius for 
passive opposition to radical changes in 
the organization of society, and. particu- 
larly to excessively rigid discipline and 
control. This tradition is one: reason 
the Communists’ forms of organization 
are so striking in China today, but it is 
also a reason why the Communists may 
not be successful, in the long-run, in es- 
tablishing such a new and thorough or- 
ganizational pattern in Chinese society. 

What the Communists have already 
been able to accomplish is to superim- 


pose their new pattern upon the tradi- 
tional organizational structure of China; 
the guilds, secret societies, and other . 
legacies from China’s ancient and re- 
cent past have been temporarily eclipsed 
but not yet supplanted. It remains to 
be seen whether the Chinese Commu- 
nists can fully and permanently impose 
their pattern of political organization 
upon Chinese society as a whole, or 
whether the traditional Chinese resist- 
ance to strict discipline, tight organiza- 


. tion, and rigid control will assert itself 


in the long run. 
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Peasant Organization in Rural China? 


By G. WILLIAM SKINNER 


URING the present period of 

agrarian reform, “mobilization, 
organization and democratization” of 
the agrarian masses by Communist 
cadres have top priority in China. 
This reorganization ofthe Chinese peas- 
antry is an undertaking of unprece- 
dented magnitude, which, if successful, 
will secure. Communist authority and 
rank among the major social transfor- 
mations of our era. Over 380 million 
people, the entire rural population of 
ethnic Chinese on the mainland, are 
intimately involved. As of April 1951, 
reorganization had reached the con- 
cluding stages in rural areas with a 
population of 270 million.” 


RuRAL STRUCTURE IN PRE-COMMUNIST 
CHINA 


By 1937 most of China Proper was 
administratively divided into. hsien 


1 Most of the data on which this article is 
based are drawn from not-unbiased Commu- 
nist sources. Avoidance of a completely one- 
sided picture was made possible by the Com- 
munist practice of openly criticizing past lines 
of action and deviations from. current policy; 
by the inclusion in the Chinese press of items 
favorable to the regime in the light of Com- 
munist values but nonetheless subject to other 
evaluation; by access to material intended for 
Chinese Communist rather than foreign con- 
sumption; and by the writer’s firsthand ex- 
perience during his stay in China, 1949-50. 
` All figures cited are from regime sources; 
when they are neither unreasonable in the 
light of known facts nor disputed by contrary 
evidence, they have been used ‘as an indica- 
tion rather than an accurate reflection of the 
facts. ae : 

2See Liu Shao-ch’i, “On the Agrarian Re- 
form Law,” People’s-China, Vol. 2, No. 2, p. 
5; and Mu Lin, “Greet the Unprecedented 
Land Reform Movement in New Liberated 
Areas,” first published Dec. 10, 1950. The 
figures used are a conservative combination of 


(counties), each divided into several 
ch’% (districts), which were in turn 
subdivided into ksiang (rural town- 
ships) and/or chen (urban townships). 
Each Asiang was, in the formal system, 
composed of about ten pao (wards, in . 


. practice composed of 60 to 300 house- 


holds), which were divided, finally, info 
approximately 10 chia (neighborhoods 
with from 6 tò 30 households). The 
pao and chia levels had been introduced 
during the Kuomintang (KMT) cam- ` 
paign against the Communists in the 
early thirties to facilitate local self-de- 
fense and prevent Communist infiltra- 
tion. In many cases, chia, pao, and 
hsiang -heads were actually popularly 
elected or selected. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, there was indirect election or out- 
right appointment by Asien authorities; 
in only a few isolated instances were 
hsien magistrates or officials chosen by 
other than the provincial or federal 
government. 

. This structure of local government, 
on paper at least, bridged the gap be- 
tween the village and the Asien, the 
lowest extension of imperial power prior 
to the Republic. In practice, however, 
there was frequently little liaison be- 
tween the Asien and lower levels, or else 
the entire system below the Asien often 
operated only perfunctorily. In any 
case; the pao-chia system was imposed 
upon, but usually did not replace, in- 
formal community control structures. 
At the lowest structural level, the village 
head was selected without competition 
by the heads of interested families. 
Market-town leaders were similarly se- 
lected by heads of the leading families 





those given by Liu and the more recent data 
cited by Mu. 
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of the town or hsiang. Although real 
control lay in the hands of local gentry, 
they usually disdained even -informal 
position, but supported individuals: who 
would uphold their interests. 

During the forty years before the 
Communist ascendancy, anti-Manchu 
secret societies operated overtly, and, 
in many parts of China, usurped po- 
litical and social as well as economic 
control at the village and especially the 
market-town levels; secret-society lead- 
ers came exclusively from the upper 
classes. With the possible exception of 
these semireligious secret societies, how- 
ever, public organizations with achieved 
. membership were. strikingly absent. 
There was a minimum of morale or pub- 
lic spirit in any political group. 

Data are insufficient to describe even 
generally the pre-Communist rural class 
structure, but an-understanding of the 
Communists’ class-conscious policy for 


rural organization’ demands at least a’ 
brief outline of the relative status of - 


major rural groups. 
At the top of the social ladder were 


the gentry, consisting mainly of land-. 
lords with extensive holdings and rela- - 


tively high education. Next came 
wealthy farmers whose land was rented 
to tenants or tilled with hired labor. 
These upper classes were wealthy, and 
disdained manual labor; they consti- 
tuted at most about 8 per cent of the 
rural population. The middle’ classes, 
about 60 per cent of the rural popula- 


3 This analysis is of the rural populations in 
areas inclusive of market towns but exclusive 
of hsien cities. The use of terms elsewhere 
employed in analyses of Western societies in 
no way implies similarities of class structure. 
The percentages given here are only informed 
guesses. For the percentages of the rural 
population belonging to various economic 
groups, estimated in a Communist source, see 
Liao Lu-yen, “Rural Class Status and Land 
Reform,” People’s China, Vol. 2, No. 8, Sup- 
plement, p.-18. . 


„Sans, 


tion, were composed at the upper level 
of wealthier merchants and of peasants 
who took part in cultivation but still’ 
hired considerable extra labor, and at 
the lower level of poor peasants, arti- 
and small merchants. Tenant 
peasants were found throughout the 
range of these middle classes. The 
upper Strata of the lower class weré 
composed of landless agricultural la- 
borers, those engaged in (manpower) 
transportation, petty merchants, and 
religious practitioners; the lower strata 
included laborers bound by semifeudal 
ties to. members of the upper and upper- 
middle classes, as well as assorted medi- 
cine’ men, peddlers, barbers, and so 
forth. 

Such social organizations as were 
found in pre-Communist rural areas— 
for example, clans and secret societies— 
cut across class lines and served to allay 
the insecurity of the lower classes while’ 
furthering upper-class ends and privi- 
leges. 


THE COMMUNIST PROGRAM 


Faced with the situation briefly 
sketched here, the Communists’ devel- 
oped several straightforward political 
aims in the rural areas designed to 
break the power of the gentry, to gain 
support of the peasant masses, and to 
bring local control structures under 
Communist Party regulation. Even the 
general purport of the Communist 
agrarian reform movement was not well 
known among the. peasantry in. non- 
Communist China prior to “liberation.” 
The Communists entered the vast areas 
of Central, South, and West China with- 
out peasant support. Cadres, therefore, 
had to win peasant confidence and “sell” 
their program to .the masses while 
gradually weakening the power of their 
opponents. They were aided by the 
widespread loss of confidence in the 
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.KMT and by agrarian discontent, com- 
pounded by war, graft, spoliation, in- 
tensification of land concentration, and 
- growing population pressure on the 
land. Nevertheless, achievement of 
Communist aims required careful plan- 
ning, skillful propaganda, and, above 
all, thorough organization of the peas- 
antry. : i 
For purposes of concise exposition, 


the Communist- program for the rural 


areas can be divided into the following 
five phases: * In Phase I, immediately 
following. liberation, the Communists 
concentrated ‘on establishing “revolu- 
tionary order.” The army was oc- 
cupied with “bandit suppression” —that 
is, elimination of remnant KMT troops 
and anti-Communist .resistance forces. 
Local self-defense corps were formed or 
reorganized. Communist Party cadres 
from outside the province were dis- 
patched to rural areas for preliminary 
propaganda work and initial land-tax 
collection: In some areas ‘taxes were 
collected at the old rate; in others, on 
a schedule revised according to eco- 
nomic class (“equitable burden policy”). 
The cadres worked wherever possible 
through . existing local administrative 
‘machinery. Finally, “peasant repre- 
sentative conferences” were held at the 
hsiang, ch’ti and hsien levels, and pre- 
paratory committees: for local peasant 
associations were established. 

_ Phase II was marked by the begin- 
nings of administrative reform (that is, 
replacement or reform of pao-chia per- 


4 These phases have been schematized from 


over forty accounts of the course of agrarian , 


reform in different areas of China. The se- 
‘quence given here is applicable especially to 
the East and Central-South Administrative 
Regions. In the Southwest and the North- 
west, where reform is proceeding at a some- 
what slower pace, a few activities given here 
as falling in Phase II or III should, accord- 
ing to this analysis, be moved forward to 


- Phase I or II,- 


_cal machinery.” 


sonnel), by the establishment of pre- 
paratory committees for provincial peas- 
ant associations, by the formal inaugu- 
ration of local peasant associations often 
at a second round of peasant representa- 
tive conferences, and by the rent-reduc- 
tion and antidespot movements.” Dur- 
ing this phase, also, new cadres’ were 
recruited and trained for rural work, 
local militia were organized on a regular 
basis and expanded, and “bandit sup- 
pression” was pressed to its supposed 
near-final conclusion. ~ . 

Phase III saw thé final preparations 
for land reform itself. A first provin- 
cial peasant. representative conference 
was held and a provincial peasant as- 
sociation was established. Agrarian re- 
form committees were set up at levels 
from the ksien to the province, and 
population statistics were gathered, land 
surveyed, and concealed landholdings 


uncovered. Large numbers of cadres 


were trained and cadre teams regrouped. 
The pao-chia system was abolished and 
replaced by “people’s democratic politi- 
The membership of 
peasant’ associations was greatly ex- 
panded and the leadership “purified.” 
The class status of landlords and peas- 
ants was determined. “People’s tribu- 
nals” were established at the Asien level 
to handle cases arising from reform. 
And finally, experimental land reform 
was begun in selected Asiang for demon- 
stration and training purposes. 

In about the first two. months of 
Phase IV, agrarian reform was gradu- 
ally extended to other ch’ii and hsiang 
throughout the area in question. A 
second (or third) round of peasant rep- 
resentative conferences was held to co- 
ordinate efforts in extending the scope 
of reform. Land, tools, and houses of., 
the upper classes were confiscated. Then 
an additional round of peasant repre- 
sentative conferences was held to mobi- 
lize the peasants to “struggle” against 
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landlords. “Criminal” elements of the 
gentry were. rounded up by the militia 
and tried by the people’s tribunals. 
Finally, peasant associations redistrib- 
uted the confiscated land, and the 
People’s Government eventually issued 
title deeds. 

In Phase V, another provincial peas- 
ant representative conference was held 
to sum up the experience of agrarian re- 
form, to celebrate its success, and to 
elect: the executive committee of the 
peasant association. At the local level, 
village people’s governments were fixed 
in their final form by the election of vil- 
lage officials. “Peasant activists” were 
groomed for party membership, and 
peasant schools were widely established. 
This final phase is marked primarily by 
. the emphasis on co-operation for greater 
production., Agricultural mutual aid 
groups are being encouraged, produc- 
tion groups for rural handicraft industry 

are organized, and marketing and con- 
sumers’ co-operatives widely established 
and expanded. . 

The absolute timetable for these 
phases varies considerably, of course, 
according to the time of “liberation.” 
` However, the length of each of the first 
four phases is within the range-of three 
to eight months, with an average for the 
East and Central-South Administrative 
Regions of five to six months. How- 
ever, certain localities adjacent to old 
liberated areas have completed the first 
four phases in twelve to -fourteen 
months, while other, recently liber- 
ated, areas with special problems (parts 


5 The timetable followed in southern Kiangsu . 


may be cited as a fairly typical example: 
Phase I was begun with “liberation” in May 
1949, and Phase II was inaugurated in Oc- 
tober. Phase III lasted from March to Au- 
gust 1950, while the following fall and winter 
were devoted to the critical Phase IV. Phase 
V began in March 1951, and will continue 
into the indefinite future. Thus the first four 
phases covered somewhat less than two years. 
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of Fukien, the Southwest, the North- 
west, and Suiyuan) have occasionally 
stretched the initial phases to somewhat - 


more than eight months each. 


DEVELOPING Corps. or RURAL CADRES 


The reorganization of the Chinese 
peasantry during reform is being car- 


_ ried out by rural cadres, who may be 


classified as. political, military, judicial, 
and technical. Large groups of po- 
litical and military Communist Party 
cadres came in with the army. These, 
almost alone, handled rural work dur- 
ing Phase I and formed the hard core 
of cadres throughout reform. However, 
during Phases I to III, hundreds of 
thousands of new cadres were trained 
for rural work. These were drawn 
primarily from three sources: “young 
intelligentsia,’ “democratic elements” . 
(members of the parties co-operating ` 
with the Communist Party), and “ac- 
tivist peasants,” The first source was 
by far the most productive: students 
and young teachers were recruited in 
large numbers, many from the ranks 
of the New Democratic Youth Corps. 
The “activist peasants,” that.is, pro- 
gressives, who emerged during the 


-agrarian movement from among peas- 


` 


. meetings. 


ants and agricultural laborers, were 
also selected, but with extreme care. 
Probably about half of the new re- 


_cruits joined the party before beginning 


work. 

Training for higher-level cadres was 
carried on primarily in Communist- 
established academies and universities, 
while lower-level cadres were trained in . 
provincial schools and in series of sien. 
Retraining of both old and 
new cadres went on continuously. in 
“ideological remolding meetings.” Prior 
to the launching of each new phase, 
leading cadres from areas including sev- 
eral Asien were convened to hear ad- 
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dresses by Communist Party leaders and 
to study policy and working method. 
The experimental reform at the end of 
Phase III is also designed in part to 
train new cadres. 
enter the fourth phase, the Communists 
aim to have a small team of cadres for 
each hsiang with at least one extra 
cadre for each additional thousand of 
the rural population.® 

Keeping on the correct path is no 
easy task for rural cadres. j 
steer clear both of rightist and leftist 
deviations and of various bureaucratic 
errors, subject to heavy political and 
legal penalties. 


ACHIEVING .REVOLUTIONARY ORDER 


‘In the first two phases, probably the 
most important aspect of rural work 
was the suppression of bandits and anti- 
Communist resistance forces. 
onset, the army bore the brunt of the 
task, but local peasant defense corps 
were shortly reorganized and eventually 
established as regular units of the peo- 
ple’s militia. The reorganization was 
directed by army cadres trained in 
militia cadres’ conferences held at chi 
and higher levels. People’s armed forces 
cadres’ schools were also established in 
certain localities for the training of 
“activist elements” 
After the latter part of the second phase, 
the local militia took an active part in 
bandit suppression. Basic training was 
carried out in neighboring villages in 
rotation. Militia were also subjected to 
“purification” of undesirable elements 
(ruffians, saboteurs, incompetents, rich 

6 See, for example, the Kwangtung Regula- 
tions of November 2, 1950,”Article 34. When, 
for example, in the-East China Region various 
areas with a rural population of about 63 mil- 

` lions launched Phase IV in the fall of 1950, 
176,000 cadres had completed training for 
rural work. See New China News Agency, 
Shanghai, Dec. 11, 1950. 


In areas about to. 


They must | 


At the ~ 


from the ranks.. 


peasants). In the latter half of 1950 
the people’s militia in each of the three 
major administrative regions of newly 
liberated China attained a size of be- 
tween one-half and one million. 
During Phases III and IV, the militia 
functioned as the military arm of peas- 
ant associations and people’s tribunals, 
with the tasks of rounding up despotic 
and unscrupulous landlords and secret- 
society leaders, and generally guaran- 
teeing the orderly progress of reform. 
With Phase V, the role of rural militia 
is stated to be the protection of the 
peasants’ new interests and suppression © 
of counterrevolutionary activities. The 
broad masses from 18 to 31 years of age 
are to be gradually inducted into militia 


‘ranks during the two’to three years fol- 


lowing the beginning of the fifth phase. 
In widespread areas of China, resist- 
ance forces were organized around secret 
societies, and secret-society leaders .gen- 
erally attempted to manipulate their 
organizations to thwart Communist 
policy.” In some cases they succeeded 
in infiltrating and manipulating peo- 
ple’s governments and peasant associa- 
tions. The Communists avoided frontal” 
attacks on such societies during most of 
Phase I, concentrating on reducing the 
power of society leaders in each lo- 
cality. By the second phase, however, 
the governments of most provinces with 
powerful secret societies banned the or- 


‘ganizations outright and undertook ex- 


tensive suppression campaigns. It is 
claimed that over 100,000 members have 
renounced their allegiance to one society 
in the Northwest alone. As the func- 
tioning of secret societies is disrupted, 
many members apparently find more se- 
curity in Communist mass organizations. 


-TSee Ta Kung Pao, Shanghai, Aug. 17, 
1949; and G. W. Skinner, “Aftermath of Com- 
munist Liberation in the Chengtu Plain,” Pa- 
cific Affairs, Vol. 24, No. 1 (March 1951); pp. 
65 ff. 
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MOBILIZING THE PEASANT MASSES 


Each development of the agrarian 
movement is preceded by intensive 
publicity and propaganda. In recent 
months, every party and Youth Corps 
member among cadres regularly in touch 
with the masses in villages and ch’ii has 
assumed the duties of a propaganda 
officer. In addition to general and spe- 
cific lines of propaganda, two agrarian 
movements in particular—rent reduc- 
tion and antidespotism—which develop 
concurrently with the organization of 
peasant associations, are designed to 
help mobilize the masses. i 

Rent reduction ê is intended to win 
over tenants by a move distinctly to 
their economic advantage, to make them 
conscious of their “common class’ ene- 
mies,” and to whittle away the eco- 
nomic basis of landlord power. The 
standard reduction is 25 per cent of the 
original rent, but with regional varia- 
tions. Concurrently, all debts owed by 
peasants to gentry are abolished, and 
deposits made to landlords (advance 
rent) are refunded at least in part. 

The “antidespot” movement is the 
primary method used by the Commu- 
nists to involve the peasants emotion- 
ally during their mobilization. Despots 
are legally defined as “those who have 

. . committed such crimes as relying 
on or organizing a reactionary.force to 
play the tyrant in a locality or -using 
force or their influence to oppress and 
rob the people... .’® And indeed, 
during Phase II it is the local tyrants 
guilty of extortion, usury, cruelty, and 


murder against whom wrath is turned.” 


Rural cadres encourage peasants to air 


8 On rent reduction and related policies, see 
P. C. Yu, “Reduction of Rent and Interest,” 
People’s China, Vol. 2, No. 3, p. 32. 

2 “Decisions Concerning the Differentiation 
of Class Status in the Countryside,” adopted 
August 4, 1950 (translation in People’s China, 
Vol. 2, No. 8, Supplement, pp. 17-20). 


their grievances publicly against such 
individuals and eventually to file formal 
accusations with the government offices. 
Cadres and peasant activists usually 
share the platform with the despot at 
accusation meetings, during which the 
peasant participants are encouraged to 
remember all past misdeeds of the des- ` 
pot and ‘to indulge in unfettered vitu- 
peration. As the accusations: mount, 
the participants begin to shout, “Away 
with him, shoot him, kill!” When feel- ` 
ing reaches a fever pitch, cadres are 
supposed to close the meeting’ and 
rescue the accused for later sentence 


- or trial (where people’s tribunals have 


been established). In several-reported 
instances, however, meetings have ended 
in violence and lynchings. Often before 
adjourning the participants force the 
despot to kneel, acknowledge all alleged 
crimes, and beg the pardon of the peo- 
ple he has wronged. 

Antidespotism “mobilizes” the masses 
by inciting the hate and anger consid- 
ered necessary by the Communists, by 
eliciting a healthy respect for the power 
behind rural cadres, and by distributing 


‘the property confiscated from despots 


among the avenged peasants. By the 
conclusion of Phase II, large groups of 
the peasantry are ready to co-operate 
with the Communist cadres. 


Crass DISTINCTIONS IN LAND REFORM 


During the first three phases of the 
agrarian program, the Communists do 
everything in their power to stimulate 
a somewhat arbitrary class conscious- 
ness. The rate of taxation, eligibility 
for membership in mass organizations, 
and treatment during land reform are 
in large part fixed according to class 
status.‘° In‘some instances preliminary 


10 This is brought out in the General Regu- 
lations on the Organization of Peasant Asso- 


ciations adopted July 14, 1950. 


t 
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classification is undertaken in Phase I 
or II in connection with taxation, but 


the final classification is completed only ` 


in the third phase just prior to land 
confiscation. 

The criteria for class differentiation 
in China are now held to be “how men 
own the means of production and how 
they carry on production.” ** The basic 
Chinese Communist classification for 
the countryside is concerned only with 
those directly connected with agricul- 
ture. Agriculturalists are divided into 
landlords, rich peasants, middle peas- 
ants, poor peasants, and farm laborers.” 
There is not space here to examine 
the Communist classification, except to 


point out that the five classes conform 


roughly to the agricultural members of 
the top five classes hypothesized earlier, 
neglecting the lowest class. The Com- 
munists draw the least clear distinctions 
between landlords and rich peasants, 
and this failure has been the source of 
considerable difficulty. 

Class status is properly determined in 
Phase III at village peasant meetings 
and peasant representative conferences. 
After painstaking investigations under 
cadre leadership, peasant association 
meetings are held at which the head of 
each family proposes his own classifica- 
tion. Those who disagree with some- 
one’s self-appraisal are free to argue for 
a different classification. Then a “demo- 
cratic decision” is reached, sometimes 
by vote. Dissenting views brought up 
after a decision may be carried to the 
people’s tribunal for final judgment. 
All classifications are contingent on 
ratification by the ch’ government. 


PEASANT ASSOCIATIONS 


The foundations of Communist rural 
reorganization and the legal instruments 


11 Liao, cited note 3 supra, p. 19. 
12 For land policies based on this classifica- 
tion, see Chao Kuo-chiin in the present volume. 
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for effecting agrarian reform are the 
peasant associations, which have be- 
come the largest mass organization in 
all China. The basic unit is the Asiang 
peasant association, though associa- 
tions are also found at the village, ch’ii, 
ksien and provincial levels. Ordinarily 
near the end of Phase I, Asien govern- 
ments call provisional peasant repre- 
sentative conferences of delegates se- 
lected by each Asiang. The purpose of 
peasant associations is explained, and 
preparatory committees elected. The 
procedure is later repeated in ch’ and 
hsiang. Peasant associations are for- 
mally inaugurated at peasant repre- 
sentative conferences at each level. 
Communist cadres and propagandists 
admit grave difficulties in establishing 
peasant associations. The peasants. met 
the uniformed organizers with suspicion 
and apathy. Cadres gained the peas- 
ants’ confidence by leading simple lives, 
speaking to informal and formally organ- 
ized groups, and seeking to “penetrate 
into poverty-stricken peasant house- 
holds.” Through the antidespot and 
rent-reduction movements, the peasants 
came to recognize that real power lay 
in cadre hands and that there were dis- 
tinct advantages: for them in ‘the move- 
ment. Actual joining was begun and 
encouraged by the delegates to peasant 
representative conferences, who were 
pleased with:-their new prestige. 
According to the General Regulations 
on the Organization of Peasant Associa- 
tions, promulgated in July 1950, power 
in the first instance resides in peasant 
representative conferences, which must 
follow the directives of the government 


` and superior peasant associations (Arti- 


cle 9). The duties of these conferences 
are to “decide the direction and plan of 
the peasant movement,” elect associa- 
tion committees, and scrutinize their 


13 See the General Regulations on the Or- 
ganization of Peasant Associations, Article 7. 
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work reports (Article 9). . In practice, 
the major functions of the representa- 
tive conferences are to explain and pub- 
licize government and party policies. 
Peasant representatives to .the confer- 
ences at the siang level are to be di- 
rectly elected by the siang population, 
while representatives to conferences at 
higher levels are indirectly elected by 
lower-level conferences (Article 10). 

The executive committee of each as- 
- sociation, elected by the conference 
representatives, manages association af- 
fairs between conferences. The execu- 
tive committee approves applications for 
- membership (Article 4). The associa- 
tions are to be run according to “demo- 
cratic centralism,’ whereby the mi- 
nority follows the majority and lower 
ranks follow higher ranks (Article 8). 
This facilitates cadre control of the as- 
sociations by virtue of a provision that 
„all personnel sent to rural villages to 
co-ordinate peasant activities must join 
peasant associations (Article 4). That 
Communist cadres. do control. the or- 
ganizations is borne out by high party 
pronouncements that cadres should 
grasp leadership. and not allow the 
masses to indulge in spontaneous activi- 
ties; they are often elected to positions 
of leadership.** 

The cadres stimulate leadership espe- 
cially among agricultural laborers and 
poor peasants. All peasant associations 


have been exhorted to select two-thirds . 


‘of their leaders from these poorer ele- 
ments and one-third from middle peas- 
ants. Membership, however, must re- 
flect the united-front character of the 
organization; admission is denied only 
to the upper classes and to those who 
followed “improper” callings and never 
‘engaged in labor. 


14 In Shensi, for example, the secretary of 
the Provincial Party Committee was elected 
chairman of the Provincial Peasant Associa- 
tion. 


This open-door membership policy and 
the scarcity of cadres have allowed 
elements which the Communists term 
“landlord agents,” “ruffians,” and “ 
boteurs,” and even members of the up- 
per classes, to infiltrate the associations 
and occasionally obtain, positions of 
leadership. To ensure proper organi- 
zation prior to land redistribution, ex- 
tensive “purification” and purges’ have 
therefore been carried on in peasant as- 
sociations during Phase ITI.75 

The official or semigovernmental char- 
acter of peasant associations is attested 
by government provision of financial as- 
sistance (dues are only-one catty of rice 


annually per member), quarters, and. 
_ equipment, and easy access to com- 


munication facilitiés (Article 17), and 
by the fact that the associations have 
functioned at each phase to carry out 
the government-party program. In 
Phase. II they were the center of the 
rent-reduction and antidespot move- - 
ments, in Phase III the agencies for 
determining class status, in Phase IV 
the organs for redistributing land, and 
in Phase V the nuclei of production 
campaigns. Other: functions reported 
for peasant associations include public 


works and welfaré and educational ac- 


tivities. 

By November 1950, total member- 
ship of peasant associatioris reached 
over sixty million for the newly liber- 
ated areas alone;-7* more recent figures 
for selected areas throughout the coun- 


15 The legal basis for this purification is 
provided by Article 15 of the General Regula- 


` tions, whereby members of a peasant associa- `. 
- tion executive committee may be expelled from i 


office, or the” whole committee or association 
disbanded and a new “provisional leading or- 
ganization” designated. 

16 New China News Agency, Peking, Dec. 


31, 1950, reported the following figures for 


four of the six major administrative regions: 
East, 24 million; Central-South, 28 million; 
Southwest, 8 million; Northwest, 1.3 million. 
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try indicate a current mass organization 
of over one hundred million. Over 80 
per cent of the eligible rural population 
is already reported to have joined the 
associations in various regions of North 
China. The aim is clearly to recruit 
practically all eligible elements of the 
rural population. 


REFORMATION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


The Chinese Communists quite natu- 
rally abominate the pao-chia (ward- 
neighborhood) system set up in the thir- 
ties to combat their infiltration. It has 
been castigated as “the Hitlerite system 
` of supervision introduced by the Kuo- 
mintang,”*" and its abolition through- 
out China will soon be completed. Nev- 
ertheless, during the first phase after 
liberation, cadres continued to utilize 
existing administrative machinery, and 
during Phases II and III attacked the 
hated system only gradually in most 
areas, through reform and replacement 
of personnel. The actual administra- 


tive structure at the local level from. 


the abolition of the old system to the 


beginning of Phase V is ill defined in . 


available literature, but it seems clear 
that the establishment of rural people’s 
governments is “under the general lead- 
. ership” of the party and higher-level 
people’s governments.4® -One Commu- 


nist report states that the governments - 


of several thousand Asiang in Honan 


and Hupeh were reformed -by party . 


branches. 

During the third and fourth phases 
the executive organs of government are 
said to be peasant assemblies, or peas- 
ant or people’s representative confer- 
ences. People’s representative confer- 
ences at the Asiang and village levels 
are held shortly after similar conferences 
at the Asien level, which serve as models. 
Since conferences meet only briefly, the 


17 Ibid., Hankow, May 4, 1950. 
"18 Ibid., Peking, April 11, 1950. 


government is actually conducted by 
administrative committees elected by 
the conferences. 

Shortly after the beginning of the 
fifth phase, a people’s representative 
conference of popularly elected dele- 
gates is held in each village. The con- 
ference elects the village head and a. 
local council composed of one or more 
assistants to the head and officials re- 
sponsible. for production, public security, 


. finance, education, and civic affairs. As - 


the fifth phase develops, other people’s 
representative conferences are convened, 
though, at the highest levels, representa- 
tives as well as government officials are 
indirectly elected. 


THE FINAL STRUGGLE 


Liu Shao-ch’i, in a statement often 
quoted in China, called agrarian reform 
“a systematic and fierce struggle.” 19 
The systematic nature of the reforms is 
attested by the carefully detailed and 
methodical program. The crucial fourth 
phase is systematized and directed by 
agrarian reform committees, which are 
organized by people’s governments at 
levels from Asien to province. Thecom- 
mittees establish a close network of con- 
trol and liaison from their headquarters 
in Asien cities to market towns and 
villages,. utilizing radio and telephone 
where available, and dispatch roving in- 
spection groups to examine reform work. 

The ferocity of the final struggle is 
demonstrated by the treatment of land- 
lords in the fourth phase. The accusa- 
tions begun during the antidespot move- 
ment are widened in scope to include 
landlords who have in any way resisted 
reform. In the variously termed “reck- . 
oning,” “truth-telling,” or “struggle” 
meetings, the peasants are frequently 
aroused to the point where the govern- 
ment must place the landlords under 
arrest if only tò save them from mob 

19 Liu, cited note 2 supra, p. 30. 
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violence. Resistance and sabotage on 
the part of Jandlords and other “hated 


despotic elements” are to be adjudged . 


and punished by people’s tribunals.?° 
The Regulations Governing the Or- 
ganization of People’s Tribunals were 
promulgated July 20, 1950.22, These 
courts are organized prior to Phase IV 
in every Hsien, and when. necessary, 
branches may be organized for.one or 
more ch’# (Article 2). The presiding 
judge, the deputy presiding judge, and 
half the ordinary judges are appointed 
by the Asien governments from among 


judicial cadres, while the remaining 


judges are elected by people’s repre- 
sentative conferences or mass organiza- 
tions (Article 4). The tribunals are 
empowered to arrest and detain crimi- 
nals, and to pass sentences including 
capital punishment, imprisonment, and 
- confiscation of property (Article 7). 

The major duty of the tribunals is 
“the, employment of judicial procedure 
for the penalization of. . . criminals 
who violate the laws and orders per- 
taining to agrarian reform, who endan- 
ger the interests of the people and the 
state, plot sabotage activities and un- 
dermine social security .. .” (Article 
1). An interesting picture of this func- 
tion in action is given in a dispatch de- 
scribing the successful completion of re- 
‘ form'in southern Kiangsu: 


On the basis of the data obtained from 
investigations and the accusations of the 
farmers, the people’s tribunals, with the 
help ‘of the militia, rounded up all of the 
despotic landlords, as well as unscrupulous 
landlords whose crimes had been substanti- 


20 Agrarian Reform Law, June 28, 1950, 
Article 32. Text in People’s.China, Vol. 2, 
No. 2, Supplement, pp. 3-7. as 


21 People’s tribunals are established specifi- - 


cally for the period of agrarian reform and 
cease functioning when reorganization of the 
peasantry and economy is completed. They 
are to be distinguished from the permanent 
People’s Courts, which have jurisdiction over 
ordinary civil and criminal cases. 


. meetings. 


ated by evidence. While trials were given 
by the people’s tribunals, the masses. were 
also mobilized to accuse them in public 
For despotic landlords deeply 
hated by the farmers, open trials attended 
by more than 10,000 persons were staged. 
In ‘this manner the peasants’ fervor was 
greatly increased. . . .22 


For such crimes as “fabricating ru- ` 
mors to delude the people and to alien- 
ate the peasants from the government,” 
or bribing and manipulating peasant as- 
sociations and rural governments, land- 
lords in the Central-South Administra- 
tive Region are given prison terms of 
from three to five years. For utilizing 
secret societies or organizing armed 
bands to stage uprisings or kill peas- 
ants and cadres, landlords may be exe- 
cuted or imprisoned for from ten years 
to life. In addition, people’s tribunals 
settle disputes over the designation of 
class status and the demarcation of land 
redistributed during reform (Article 1). 


_ ORGANIZING FoR PRODUCTION 


“The basic aim of agrarian reform is 
not purely one of relieving poor peas- 
ants., It is designed to set free the 
rural productive forces.” ?* Accordingly 
the’ areas entering Phase V are immedi- 
ately mobilized for sustained produc- 
tion, campaigns which dwarf earlier 
drives. Organizationally, the campaign 
is expressed primarily in mutual aid 
teams and co-operatives. 

Under the mutual aid system, from 
four to ten or even more peasants work 
their lands in common through a divi- 
sion of labor and pooling of draft ani- 
mals and. tools. Payment among mem-. 
bers is in cash or grain, though a sys- 
tem of work slips is often employed to 
minimize actual transfer. One impetus 
to the formation of mutual aid groups 
is the priority they enjoy in obtaining 

22New China News Agency, 


March 20, 1951. 
23 Liu Shao-ch’i, cited note 2 supra, p. 7. 


Shanghai, 
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cash loans and borrowing agricultural 


implements from the government. 
Mutual aid is far from a foolproof 
system among China’s traditionally in- 
dividualistic peasants. One government 
directive has called for firm opposition 
to “unequal exchange of labor among 
mutual help teams,” whereby the sys- 
tem might degenerate into a means of 
hiring labor.2* However, after some 
eight years of experimenting with and 
perfecting mutual aid, the Communists 
are moving toward its adoption through- 
out the country. In some old liberated 
“areas, up to 90 per cent of the peasant 
families are thus organized. 
Co-operative societies were estab- 
lished in rural areas even before land 
. redistribution, but the great majority 
are formed only after Phase V is 
reached.” Co-operative cadres usually 
encounter grave difficulties in overcom- 
ing peasant conservatism, and it has 
been noted that peasants tend to with- 
draw from group action in Phase V 
once they have achieved a measure of 
prosperity. However, every effort is 
made to overcome resistance by offering 
goods and services in great demand. 


Co-operatives at the village level often — 


combine the distinct functions charac- 
teristic of separate urban co-operatives: 
marketing and credit, consumers’ and 
producers’. : 
The smooth development of co-opera- 
tives has been marred by coercing peas- 
ants to join and by ill-advised profit- 
seeking practices on the part of the 
leadership. Nevertheless, the number 


24 Peking Radio in English Morse to North 
America, March 16, 1950. 

25 Representative sources on co-operatives 
include: Rose Yardumian, “New China’s Co- 
operatives,” China Weekly Review, Dec. 10, 
1949, pp. 27-28; “The Role of Co-ops in New 
China,” People’s China, Vol. 2, No. 12, pp. 
19-21; and Peter Townsend, “Turning Point 
for China’s Cooperatives,” China Monthly Re- 
view, Part I (Oct. 1950), pp. 35-36, and Part 
II (Nov. 1950), pp. 86-89. 


of co-operative units continues to grow 


_ at a rapid pace, having reached 45,000 


by the end of September 1950, of which 
over four-fifths were village co-opera- 
tives. Although the proportion of rural 
members is indeterminate, a total mem- 
bership at that date of over 25 million 
was. claimed. 


’ SIGNIFICANCE OF RURAL 
REORGANIZATION 


The Communist reorganization of 
rural society in those areas already well 
into Phase V has involved significant 
alterations in the class, power, and ad- 
ministrative structures. The revised 
class structure, of course, remains rela- 
tively fluid, as the full effects of Com- 
munist measures make themselves felt, 


-but certain features can be mentioned 


with.some confidence. . 

The gentry are effectively eliminated 
as a class. During Phases II and III, 
rent reduction, deposit refund, discrimi- 
natory taxation, and prohibitions on the 
sale of real property substantially weak- 
ened the economic power base of the 
gentry, while their political base was re- 
duced by their retirement from official 
position and by the antidespot move- 
ment and reformation of locat govern- 
ments. Thus softened, the gentry suf- 
fered the final blow during Phase IV;. 
when their land; animals, implements, 
and surplus grain and houses were 
confiscated and their ranks further re- 
duced through struggle meetings, im- 
prisonment, and execution. 

There remains, however, a consider- 
able economic base for class distinctions 
among Chinese peasants. While the 
economic base of the rich peasants is 
reduced considerably through discrimi- 
natory taxation and in many cases con- 
fiscation of lands formerly rented out, 
that of the lower middle-class peasants 
is increased by the distribution of land. 
Furthermore, the ranks of the latter 
have been swelled by the addition of 
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previously landless farm laborers. While - 


the ‘status of poorer agricultural ele- 
ments has been enhanced, that of the 
commercial elements is being drastically 
lowered.’ Merchants are losing business 
rapidly in the face of increased taxation 
and the great. increase in co-operatives 
and state trading, except for the. few 
rural businessmen absorbed into these 
activities. 


SEAT or CONTROL 


The Communists have clearly indi- 
cated that neither informal control sys- 
tems nor gaps between village and 
Asien administrative structures will be 
tolerated. The roles of the party, peo- 
ple’s governments, and peasant associa- 


tions in the local control and. power. 


structures are inextricably meshed. 

To say that the: party is supreme 
through actual control of both govern- 
ment and mass. organization leadership 
is perhaps to overemphasize what at 
this juncture and distance is merely a 
discernible trend. Several “democratic” 
elements are evident. Virtually the en- 
tire rural population is encouraged and 
even coerced to participate in mass or- 
ganizations and local government; group 
morale is perforce being developed 
among peasants. Sense of participation 
is enhanced and “democratic” forms are 
utilized in frequent elections and votes 
of approval. 

The aim of leaders, however, is pri- 
marily to “put over” government and 
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party policy with the help of the Com- 
munists’ monopoly of propaganda; the 
range of popular discussion and deci- 
sion is therefore narrow. Real control 
during Phases III and IV lies in the 
hands of Communist cadres from out- 
side the villages. They are replaced in 
Phase V by activist elements among the 
peasantry who join the party and the 
Youth Corps and so rapidly gain the 
status of a new local elite. 

Democratic elements are clearly no- 
ticeable in the mutual aid and co-opera- 


. tive movements, though over-all direc- 


tion is again. supplied by cadres and 
local party personnel. The widespread 
development of co-operation at the vil- 
lage level (mutual aid teams, co-opera- 
tive societies, and the concentration in, 
the hands of village governments and 
peasant associations of farm implements 
for loan to peasants) may prove to be 
the basis for a collective reorganization 
of village society during the future so- 
cialist stage. 

In any case, when most of rural China 
has entered Phase V the Chinese, Com- 


_munist regime will be in a position of 


greater internal security than charac- 
terized the Soviet- Union even five years 
after the October Revolution. With the 
peasantry reorganized and the rural 
production campaign firmly established, 
the Chinese Communists can devote 


‘their major energies to industrialization 


and urban problems and can face more 
complacently the possible extension of 
military activities. 


G., William Skinner, Ithaca, New York, is field director of the Cornell Southeast Asia 
Program. He has ‘served as instructor in the Depariment of Sociology and Anthropology 
at Cornell University, and did research in the Far East, 1949-50, as a Fellow of the So- 
cial Science Research Council and of the Viking Fund. He is the author of.several arti- 
‘cles on China and.of Report on the Chinese in Southeast Asia (1951). 


. Economic Principles and State Organization 


By Doucras S. Paauw 


Unquestionably, the present revolution is 
the first step and it will in the future de- 
velop into the second step, i.e., socialism. 
Only when she arrives at the period df so- 
“cialism can China really be called happy. 


` Yet the present is not the time to practice - 


socialism. . . . The Chinese revolution can 


only be achieved in two steps: the first’ 


being that of new democracy; the second, 
that of socialism. Moreover, the period of 
the first step will be a considerably long 
one-and can never be accomplished over- 
night.1 i 


O wrote Mao Tse-tung a decade ago. 
2: Economic policy during the period 
of New Democracy was to allow pub- 
lic, private, and co-operative enterprises 
to exist side by side, each having inde- 
pendent control over production within 
its own scope. This moderate policy, 
has, however, turned out to be a myth, 
and the Chinese Communists are now 
extending their power over the eco- 
nomic life of the country as rapidly as 
conditions permit. Contrary to Mao’s 
earlier prognostication, this transforma- 
tion is being attempted “overnight.” 
A number of basic economic condi- 


pend on the effective control of- the 
products of agriculture, as experience in 
the Soviet Union has shown. In a back- 
ward country like China, where agri- 


` culture produces over two-thirds of the 


national income, state allocation of ag- 
ricultural raw materials to industries 
and the feeding of a growing urban 
population cannot be accomplished with- 
out centralized control over the produc- 
tion and distribution of these goods. 
The atomized nature of Chinese ag- 
riculture, however, presents serious ob- 
stacles to collective organization. The 
concentration of China’s population in 
the primary industries has gradually re- 
duced the average size of farms to a 


‘few acres. In some cases, especially in 


.ture of the main crop, rice. 


South China, small farms are the natu- 
ral response .to topography and the cul- 
Paradoxi- 
cally, Communist agrarian reform has 
resulted in a further reduction of agri- 
cultural holdings. Moreover, the typi- 


` cal Chinese farm is divided into several 


tions stand in the way of effective ex- . 


‘tension of ecdnomic control in China. 
‘Among these the following are of para- 
mount importance: (1) the atomistic 
nature of Chinese agriculture, (2) the 
backwardness of previous industrial de- 
velopment, and (3) the scarcity of 
- managerial, technical, and entrepre- 
neurial personnel, 


PROBLEMS IN COLLECTIVIZING 
AGRICULTURE 
Economic planning and rapid, gov- 
ernment-sponsored industrialization de- 


1 Mao Tse-tung, The New Democracy, pp. 
30-31, Translation is the one used by the 


parcels marked out by all sorts of natu- 
ral and artificial boundaries. Consoli- 
dation of these small, fragmented farms 
into large-scale collective farms will be 
a slow and difficult process. 
Collectivization of agriculture neces- 
sitates machinery to work the larger 
areas of cultivation. Such mechaniza- 
tion would produce a dual demand for 


capital goods, but these cannot be pro- 
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duced from domestic savings or financed 
by external borrowing under the pres- 
ent economic and political situation in 
China. Collectivization and mechaniza- 
tion of Chinese agriculture would itself 
create a great demand for real capital, 








Harvard Project on Documentation of Chi- 
nese Communism. 
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while the millions of peasants displaced 
by mechanization would have to be ab- 
sorbed in the nonagricultural sectors of 
the economy where complementary capi- 
tal goods would have to be supplied. 
Even an industrialization program of 
the size of the Russian five-year plans 
would fail to supply adequate capital 
goods for this purpose.. ~ 


The psychological aversion of the 


Chinese peasant to a collective system 
of production is recognized by the Chi- 
nësė Communists as one of the most 


serious obstacles to the establishment - 


of state-controlled agriculture. The 
Peking rulers have attempted to -re- 
move this psychological block by a 
number of means. Co-operative systems 
of agricultural production haye been en- 
couraged to demonstrate to the peasants 
the advantages of larger organization. 
Model collective farms have been. set 
up on state-owned land, and the pro- 
duction records set on these farms have 
been widely advertised. Propaganda ef- 
forts have been made through speeches 
of party leaders, and through the regu- 
lar media of mass persuasion employed 
by the Chinese Communists. 

The line currently being emphasized 
is the peasant’s role in the industrializa- 
tion of the country, the appeal being to 
nationalistic sympathies. It is argued 
that industrialization cannot proceed 
until collectivization of agriculture has 
been achieved; the peasant can thus 
contribute to industrialization and na- 
tional, strength by co-operating in the 
collectivization of agriculture. Whether 
or not the Chinese peasant will accept 
this line and co- operate remains to be 
seen. 


PROBLEMS IN. COLLECTIVIZING 
INDUSTRY 


In the socialization of industry, the 
Chinese Communists do not have a sys- 
tem of well-developed private industry 


“by private investment. 


‘Daily News], March 2, 1951, 
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to take over. This fact necessitates the 
preservation of a semblance of co-opera- 
tion with private capitalists, who have, 
to a considerable extent, the ability to 
perform saving and to expand industry 
Increasing en- 
croachment on the domain of private 
capitalists has, however, reduced the 
willingness and the ability of private 
entrepreneurs to perform the functions 
of saving and investment. Where the 
threats of increased taxes, -forced sav- 
ing, and eventual seizure of firms sur- 
round private enterprise, saving and ex- 
pansion of industrial facilities: are in- 
evitably curtailed. 

The Chinese Communists have been 
cautious not to alienate private capi- 
talists completely, for another reason: 
the lack of trained personnel to man- 
age and operate factories. Party lead- 
ers have revealed an acute awareness 
of this limitation to the extension of 
economic control. ` Recent speeches sug- 
gest that effective administration of in- 
dustrial plants already taken over suf- 
fers from the scarcity of trained tech- — 
nicians and managers.? To alleviate . 
this problem, Russian advisers have 
been rapidly training managerial and 
technical personnel for Manchurian -in- 
dustry? 

These obstacles have prevented the 
Chinese Communists from following the 
principles of full socialism. Yet the his- . 
tory of the period since the establish- 
ment of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment in October 1949 has demonstrated’ 
that in the framework of Mao Tse- 


. tung’s New Democracy, the new regime . 


has gradually expanded the original 


2See, for example, the Report given by 
Hsi Chung-hsun, secretary of the Northwest 
Bureau of the Central Committee, to the 
Cadre’s Conference in Sian on May 20, 1950. 
Reproduced in the Nan-fang jik-pao {South- 
ern Daily] on June 9, 1950. 


3 Hua-ch’iao jih-pao [Overseas Chinese 
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concept of New Democracy to gain 
more control over allocation of resources 
and production. It will be our pur- 
pose in the remainder of this paper to 
trace the evolution of economic control, 
and to offer an interpretation of its eco- 
nomic meaning and effectiveness. 


Mao Tsz-Tunc’s New Democracy 


The first exposition of the economic 
principles of New Democracy was of- 
fered in the work of Mao Tse-tung 
which bore that title (Hsin min-chu 
chu-i lun), published in 1940. The 
economic policy enunciated in this work 
-seemed to provide for a genuine mixed 
economy in which both public and pri- 
vate industry would exist side by side, 
neither dominating the other. A num- 
ber of industrial enterprises were to be 
nationalized, the criterion for national- 


ization being the size of private `ac-- 


cumulation of capital. Following Sun 
Yat-sen’s earlier theories, Mao indis- 
criminately identified large accumula- 
tions of capital facilities with exploita- 
tion of consumers. Immediate national- 
ization of banking facilities was believed 
to be of central importance in achieving 
“control of capital,” since banks were 
construed to be the primary source of 
capital creation. ‘This interpretation 
does not square with historical facts, 
since development of modern Chinese 
industry was financed largely from for- 
eign sources rather than through the 
domestic banking systém. - 

Private control of industrial produc- 
‘tion was to be permitted where it did 
“not affect the people’s livelihood.” 
Since size was naively associated with 
ability to exploit, in practice, private 
enterprise was generally restricted to 
relatively small-scale firms. It is ap- 
parent that this philosophy. of “control 
of capital” tends to destroy the motiva- 
tion of private capitalism, which is di- 


rected toward accumulation of profits 
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and reinvestment of private savings to 
expand the size of the firm. The ef- 
fects of this policy on cost of produc- 
tion among the private firms could be 
elaborated in great detail. As a gèn- 
eralization, it can be suggested that cost 
of production is ordinarily reduced by 
the expansion of small firms. This sug- 
gests that Mao’s economic principles 
would tend to limit the ability of pri- 
vate ‘producers to contribute to a more 
economic distribution of resources by 
lowering cost of production. 

In the realm of agriculture also, the 
state of New Democracy was to be a 
transitional stage, in which the peas- 
ants were to be freed from the shackles 
of “feudalism” * and elevated to the po- 
sition of landowners. Once again fol- 


lowing Sun Yat-sen, Mao suggested that 


the principle to be followed: in this 
transition was that of “equalization of 
land,” which in practice meant the de- 
struction of the landlord class and the 
creation of a new class of petty land- 
owners. The power structure in the 
countryside was to be shifted from the 
landlord class in the direction-of the 


‘peasants. ` 


The motivation behind this agrarian 
policy, which has been carried out in 
many areas of China, is primarily po- 
litical, rather than economic. _ In re- 
ality, agricultural progress is contingent 
upon the consolidation of holdings, 
rather than upon further subdivision of 
control, as the, Communists themselves 


“have stated.. i 


THE COMMON PROGRAM 


Elaboration of the economic policies . 
to be followed in the stage of New De- 
mocracy is found in the “Common Pro- 
gram” adopted by the Chinese People’s 


4To Chinese Communists, “feudalism” re- 
fers to a system of agriculture in which peas- 
ants are “exploited” through rents, interest, or 
wages. 
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Political Consultative Conference on 
September 29, 1949: It became clear 
from the economic objectives enunciated 
in this program that the Chinese Com- 
munists did not intend to encourage 
the emergence of an economy in which 
state and private enterprises would exist 
side by side, each having independent 
existence. Instead, it laid the founda- 
tion for the domination of private enter- 
prise by the state.’ 

Article 26 proclaimed the power of 
the state to “co-ordinate and regulate” 
the activities of the various components 
of the economy. According to Mao’s 
theories, the New Democratic economy 
was to include the following elements: 
state enterprises, private industrial en- 
terprises, private peasant enterprises, 
co-operative enterprises, and handicraft 
producers. These components, inter- 
preted by the Common Program accord- 
ing to-the definitions given by Mao, 
were to be integrated by the state in 
such a way that each could play its pre- 
* scribed role “under the leadership’ of 
the state-owned economy.” 

Article 31 stiggests that “wherever 
necessary and possible,” the sphere of 
private operation of industry is to be 
limited by its co-operation with state 
enterprises. Such private-public co-op- 
eration is ideally to conform. to one of 
the following patterns: (1) private pro- 
duction for state-owned enterprises in 
a kind of farmed-out (subcontract) sys- 
tem; (2) joint operation of state and 
private firms; and (3Y private opera- 
tion of state-owned facilities on a 
concession basis. Through such forms 
of co-operation the Communist Party 
hoped to be. able to influence the pro- 


5 Almost two years earlier, Mao Tse-tung 
had- suggested this trend in his report of De- 
cember 27, 1947 to the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party (The Present Situation 
and Our Tasks; pt.-4: “Economic Structure of 
the New China”). . 
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duction policies of private firms, while 
an appearance of independent existence 
could be superficially maintained. 

Article 37 of the Common Program, 
which nominally deals with commerce 
in the new economy, is important be- 
cause it provides the policy basis for 
the organization of a complex system 
of controls through which collection and 
allocation of raw materials and collec- 
tion and distribution of finished prod- 
ucts were eventually to be attempted.’ 
While the article proclaimed the preser- 
vation of domestic free trade on the one 
hand, on the other hand it assigned: to 
state trading organs a number of eco- 
nomic functions which were intended 
to destroy the possibility of freedom of 
domestic exchange of goods. Authority 
to perform the following functions was 
granted to the state trading companies: 

1. “Adjustment of supply and de- 
mand.” The economic meaning of this 
phrase is vague, but it implies interfer- 
ence with normal market forces of sup- 
ply and demand to establish equilibria 
of these forces in local or national mar- 
kets at levels satisfactory to the pur- 
poses of the Communist Party. 

2. “Stabilization of commodity prices.” 
The power to engage in direct and indi- 
rect price control, nominally to stabilize 
the level of prices, gave to these state 
companies ‘the ability to exercise broad 
economic control, as we shall see below. . 

3. Promotion of the development of © 
co-operatives, Co-operatives were to be 
organized to carry out the actual collec- 
tion and distribution of goods in behalf 
of the state trading organs on thé lower 
levels of administration (for. example, 
factories and villages). 

The economic policy provisions of 
the Common Program are essentially an 
attempt to deal with the dichotomous 

6 This will be discussed below under the 


heading “The Ministry of Trade and the State 
Trading Companies.” : 
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structure of industtial eriterprise which 


was inherited during the Communist: 


takeover. The theoretical basis for 
- this type of economy had been sug- 
gested in Mao Tse-tung’s New Democ- 
racy; the real situation of a mixture of 
- public and private organization had be- 
gun to develop during the Kuomintang 
regime. In reality; therefore, the Com- 
munists inherited this type of economy 
from their predecessors through the in- 
evitable assumption of control of enter- 
prises formerly owned by “bureaucratic 
capitalists” and foreign investors. 

. The Common Program provided for 
the elevation of state enterprises over all 
other producing units in the economy, 
co-operative as well ‘as private. This 
was to be achieved by the application 
of two general principles which are in- 


directly expressed in the economic policy ` 


of the Common Program: (1) all com- 
ponents of the economy are expected to 
gear their production to that in the 
state firms so that limited control over 
output can be effected; (2) all purchase 
and sale of staple raw materials and 
finished products will eventually take 
place through state agencies which will 
have the power to set the prices for 
these goods, 

The statement of these principles, 
which were in part carried out by later 
directives, goes beyond the limited 
“control of capital” recommended in 
Mao’s New Democracy; it provides for 
the eventual centralization of authority 
over production by all types of firms 
permitted in the economy of the New 
Democracy.. — 


INDUSTRIAL POLICY IN THE TAKE- 
OVER PERIOD 


The planning of production in an 
economy in which state, private, and 
semiprivate firms exist involves two 
separate problems: (1) the direction 
and management of production in the 
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state and semiprivate (co-operative) en- 
terprises, and (2) the indirect control 
of the production policies of the private 
firms. Guidance of production in state- 
owned firms can be more direct; hence 
the ability to plan production in this 
sector of the economy is greater than 
that in the private sector. 

Nevertheless, co-ordination and plan- 
ning’ of production in state-owned en- 
terprises presented great problems to 
the Chinese Communists; even in these . 
plants, extension of economic control 
was cautiously undertaken. In May 
1949, Chen Po-ta, a member of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party (CCP), suggested that ef- 
fective management of state industry 
could not be achieved at the moment.’ 
Chen emphasized the lack of industrial 
cadres to manage production in accord 
with the objectives of the Central Com- 
mittee; this necessitated an interim 
policy of temporization. Party aims in 
state industry at the time were stated 
to be:. (1) gradual elimination of the 
pro-Kuomintang elements in manage- 
ment; (2) introduction of political and 
military control systems in state firms; 
and (3) continuation of operation of 
plants at all costs, even though the pat- 
tern of production should not be dic- 
tated by party cadres. In this early 
phase of political control, the guidance 
of production of the private firms was 
to be even more informal; it was hoped 


-that some co-operation would develop - 


between public and private enterprises, 
with private firms adapting their pro- 


‘duction policies to those of the state- 
controlled enterprises. In short, genuine 


control over allocation of resources 
among both state and private firms, 
and the resulting control over output, 
had to await the development of fur- 

7Chen Po-ta, “How Industry is Run in 


Liberated China,” China Digest, Vol. VI, May 
17, 1949, pp. 3-4: 
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- ther administrative organization and the 
. training of an industrial cadre. 


ORGANIZATION OF STATE-OWNED 
ENTERPRISES 


By early 1950, a certain amount of 
co-ordination of the activities of state 
enterprises had developed. According 
to a classification given in the official 
Decisions on the Unification of ‘State 
Financial and Economic Work, state 
firms were of three types: (1) those 
under the direct management of the 
various ministries of the-Central Peo- 
ple’s Government’s. Committee of Fi- 


nance and Economics (for instance, 


textile producers were directed by the 
Ministry of Textiles); (2) those owned 
by the government, but temporarily en- 
trusted to the management of local gov- 
ernment or military organs; and (3) 
those permanently assigned to local gov- 
ernment or military organs. 

On the basis of this classification, the 
Committee of Finance and Economics 
was charged with the responsibility of 
‘assigning management of state industry 
to definite agencies, and for the direc- 
- tion of the investment policies of such 
industry. The necessity of assigning 
responsibility for the management of 
these firms at that late date (March 
1950) suggests the absence of effective 
planning among state enterprises at the 
time. 

In March 1950 state firms managed 
directly by the Central Government 
-were thus under the jurisdiction of the 
Committee of Finance and Economics, 
one of four committees organized under 


the powerful State Administration Coun-- 


cil, which is headed by Premier Chou 


.8 Documents of the Russian Research Cen- 
ter, Harvard University (Research Project on 
Chinese Communist Economic Policy, Douglas 
Paauw and K. C. Chao, Document No. 6, 
Decisions on the Unification of State Finan- 
cial and Economic Work, March 3, 1950). 
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En-lai. Ch’en Viin, a member of the 


“CCP Politburo, has been chairman of 


the Committee of Finance and Econom- 
ics since its beginning. 

The Committee of Finance and Eco- 
nomics was to exercise its control over 
state production with the assistance of 
a number of specialized ministries.° The 
separate ministries were responsible for 
the administration of the state-owned 
firms which fell under their jurisdiction. 
The Committee of Finance and Eco- 
nomics, however, held’ the residual 
power of allocation of economic re- 
sources, manpower, and party cadres 
among the various specialized ministries.’ 


1950 Drrecrives on ECONOMIC 
CONTROL 


In March 1950 the Chinese Commu- 
nists felt the need for establishing spe- 
cialized agencies which would be re- 
sponsible for allocating manpower and 
resources of production among the vari- 
ous government enterprises and (to the 
extent that control could be extended) 
among private producers. Centraliza- 
tion of these resources, and their alloca- 
tion among contending producers and 
government agencies, were necessary for 
the realization of the military and eco- 
nomic plans of the State Administration 
Council. ° : 

Such specialized agencies were pro- 
vided for in two directives of the State 
Administration Council which appeared 
on March 3 and March 10, 1950.7° 


8 Organic Law of the Central. People’s Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of China. 
Reproduced in English in the China Weekly 
Review, Oct. 15, 1949, pp. 104-105. 

10 The March 3 directive was known as 
Decisions on the Unification of .State Finan- 
cial and Economic Work, and the March 10 
directive as Decisions on the Procedures Gov- 
erning the Unification of State Trade Through- 
out the Country. Both have been reproduced 
as documents of the Russian Research Cen- 
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The National Organizational Commit- 
tee, headed by Po I-p’o as chairman, 
was organized to assume control over 
the allocation of such resources as man- 
power, animals, and vehicles+ Re- 
gional, provincial, and municipal com- 
mittees were to be organized under the 
National Organizational Committee to 
carry out the actual distribution of re- 
sources under the jurisdiction of the 
National Organizational . Committee in 
their respective political subdivisions. 
Military and industrial enterprises were 
henceforth required to obtain person- 
nel (and the other resources under the 
. domain of the Committee) by applica- 
_ tion to'the Committee; the practice of 
‘direct requisitioning of manpower and- 
other resources without the approval of 
the government was strictly prohibited. 

The significance of the creation of 
this agency lies especially in the at- 
tempt to control the allocation of Chi- 
na’s vast resource of manpower (esti- 


- mated at 80 million males between the . 


ages of 15 and 45). If such control is 
successfully established, it will greatly 
increase the effectiveness of China’s 
military opérations, industrial manage- 
ment, and industrialization program. 
To control the allocation of goods 
which should come into the hands of the 
government through production in the 
state-owned enterprises or by other 
means, the National Committee for the 
Checking and Distribution of Ware- 
house Materials, headed by Ch’en Yiin, 
was also provided for by the March 
3, 1950 directive. Similar in organiza- 
tional structure to the National Or- 
ganizational Committee, subcommittees 


were to be set up in the various admin- ` 


istrative regions, provinces, municipali- 


ter, Harvard University (Research Project on 
Chinese Communist Economic Policy, Douglas 
Paauw and K.`C. Chao, Documents No. 6 
and 7). : 

11 Ibid. 
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ties, Hsien, military units, and state 
industrial plants. The National Com- 
mittee and its subsidiaries were to be 
responsible for complete inventorying of 
state materials and for the transfer of 
materials in accordance with the direc- 
tives of the Committee of Finance and 
Economics. 

Grain which was received by the state 
by way of taxation in kind was to be 
assigned to the control of the Grain Bu- 
reau of the Ministry of Finance. Pro- 
vincial, municipal, #sien, and ch’it gov- 
ernments were enjoined to co-operate in 


‘the collection and distribution of public 


grain. The directive provided for the 
transfer of public grain from. area to 
area to meet local famine conditions 
and to assure relatively uniform sup- 
ply of this staple type of commodity 
throughout the country. There is evi- 
dence of large shipments of grain dum 
ing the winter of 1950-51 from surplus 
areas such as Manchuria and Szechwan 
to deficit areas. Use of grain as cur- 
rency to ptirchase other goods was to 
be permitted only by special directives 
of the Committee of Finance and Eco- 
nomics. l 

The development of these agencies 
under the March 3, 1950 directive of 
the State Administration Council was 
concerned exclusively with the control 
of products which flowed into state 
channels through industrial and fiscal 
operations. The greater part of the 
productive resources` of the economy 
(with the exception of manpower) re- 
mained outside the purview of govern- 
ment administration. To extend govern- 
ment control over economic resources in 
general, the Decisions on the Unifica- 
tion of State Financial and Economic 
Work reiterated the need (previously 
expressed in the Common Program) for 
the extension of regulation of domestic 
trade by effective operation of a series 
of state trading organs. 
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Tue MINISTRY oF TRADE AND THE 
State TRADING COMPANIES 


The State Administration Council di- 
rective of March 10, 1950, Decisions on 
the Procedures Governing the Unifica- 
tion of State Trade Throughout the 
Country,” gave.to state trading organs 
the authority to centralize the collection 
and distribution of a large number of 
raw materials and finished products. 
The state trading organs were to be 
subject to the Ministry of Trade, which 
thus became the central agency re- 
sponsible for national control over the 
collection and distribution of a large 
part of the economy’s goods. 

The directive provided for the or- 
ganization of specialized -trading com- 
panies to handle the actual collection 
- and distribution of particular commodi- 
ties.. In the case of management of do- 


- mestic träde, national companies were 


to be created to handle the following 
categories of goods: grains, cotton yarn 
. and cloth, general goods, salt, coal and 
building materials, and native products. 
In the case of management of foreign 
` trade, specialized companies were cre- 
‘ ated- to control the collection and ex- 
change of six types of products: pig 
bristles, native products, oils and fats, 
imports, tea, and mineral products. 
While these companies for domestic 
and foreign trade were not given con- 
trol over the exchange of all Chinese 
goods, it appears that-the greater part 
of the Chinese gross national product 
will eventually fall under their jurisdic- 
tion. ; 
The national trading companies were 
directed, to establish branch companies 
on the lower levels of political adminis- 
tration, for the actual control of the 
exchange of goods within their jurisdic- 
tion. Wholesale trading was, for ex- 
ample, to be controlled by provincial 
12 Cited note 10 supra, 
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companies, while the administration of 
retail trade was- to be carried out by 


-the municipal trading companies. Thus 


a system for the control of domestic 
and foreign exchange of goods was to 
be organized from the smallest market 
and administrative area to the largest, 
culminating in the national trading com- 
panies, which were, in turn, to be co- 
ordinated by the Ministry of Trade. 
The central position of the Ministry 
of Trade in this system of control was 
reinforced by the transfer of broad 
economic functions to it, which indi- 
cates the intention of the Chinese Com- 
munists to make this agency the core 
of future economic planning. By the . 
State Administration Council directive ' 
of March 10, 1950, the following com- 
prehensive functions were assigned to 
the Ministry of Trade: (1) supervision 
of all trade performed by state and co- 
operative agencies, which will comprise 
the bulk of domestic and foreign trade 
when the state trading companies have 
fully assumed the duties assigned to 
them; (2) supervision of the produc- 
tion plans and operations of state en- 
terprises; (3) determination of whole- 
sale prices at “major markets” for com- 


modities under the control of the- state 


trading companies; (4) regulation of 


‘private enterprises and enforcement of 


strict inventory accounting in private, 
public, and co-operative firms. . `., 

In assuming these functions, the Min- 
istry of Trade becomes ultimately re- 
sponsible both for direction of trading 
operations performed by the state trad- 
ing companies and for the supervision 
of plans of production in state-owned 
factories. In addition, through control 


. of prices of commodities under the ad- 


ministration of the state trading com- 
panies, the Ministry of Trade was en- 
abled to-extend its regulatory power 
over the production. policies in private 
firms, as discussed below, -> 


Economic PRINCIPLES AND STATE ORGANIZATION 


System or PLANNING 


The system of planning public pro- 
duction and allocating resources among 
contending producers is specified in con- 
siderable detail. . Two types of plans 
are to be made, each on the basis of 
annual, seasonal, and monthly time pe- 
riods: (1) budgets for expenditures -of 
the state trading companies and the en- 
terprises under their control are to be 
drafted; (2) plans for the allocation of 
resources among the state trading com- 
panies and the firms connected with 
them are to be proposed. The budgets 
will be initiated by the subsidiary com- 
panies, forwarded to the national trad- 
ing companies for approval, and finally 
` transmitted to the Ministry of Trade 
for final approval and execution. This 
budgetary planning, which is obviously 
in terms of financial calculations, in- 
_cludes appropriations for such expendi- 
tures as purchase of materials for opera- 
tion, hiring of managerial personnel and 
labor, and investment to expand plant 
facilities. 

Plans for the allocation of materials 
under the control of the state (which 
include those distributed by the state 
trading companies) are, in contrast to 
the budgets, to be in real rather than 
financial terms. In drafting these gen- 
eral allocation plans, the Ministry of 
Trade has the responsibility for conven- 
ing all high-level government organs 
which are interested in the over-all dis- 
tribution: of state-controlled resources. 
In this conference, the share of state 
resources to be allotted to the direction 
of-the Ministry of Trade is determined. 


The state trading companies then per- . 


form further allocation of these re- 
sources among the subsidiary state 
agencies which are under their jurisdic- 
tion, in accordance with the general 
policy being followed by the Ministry 
of Trade at the particular moment. 
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The transfer of materials from the 


_ state trading companies to the agencies 


under their control takes place through 
contracts which specify the quantity 
and the quality. of the materials, their 
price, means of transportation, and 
other items. It is significant to note 
that these contracts are not to be paid - 
in terms of currency, but by drafts on 
accounts at the People’s Bank and its 
branches, in which state enterprises 
must keep all their funds. This ren- 
ders control of state agencies more com- 
plete, since the accounts at the People’s 
Bank can be carefully scrutinized, mak- 
ing purchase of materials from nongov- 


` ernment sources impossible without the 


approval of governmental organs. 

This system suggests that the Chi- 
nese Communists are attempting to ef- 
fect control over the operation of state 
companies by two means—one financial, 


‘and the other, control of real goods. 


Financial (budgetary) control has two 
purposes: (1) it sets a limit to the 
amount of funds which can be trans- 
ferred by the state agencies to private 
personnel and private business firms; 
(2) it allows the planning agency to 
supervise the pattern of expenditures of 
the state companies, thus regulating, for 
example, the amount of investment and 
operating expenses. Direct control. of 
the allocation of real goods, on the 
other hand, allows distribution of state 
resources among state agencies accord- 
ing to the designs of the Ministry of 
Trade. Distribution of resources among 
state producers is tantamount to overt 
direction of their production policies, 
since availability of resources deter- 
mines the amount of goods of a par- 
ticular kind that can be produced. 

It is apparent that conflict may arise 
between the financial and real controls. 
Control of real goods is more funda- 
mental, since it defines the extent to 
which the projected budgets can be car- 
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ried out. The availability of goods sets 
a limit to the ability of state firms to 
purchase them. Financial control is 
aimed at the direction of the internal 
policy of the firms; control of the allo- 
cation of real goods is aimed at the di- 
rection of the over-all pattern of opera- 
tion among state companies. 


EXTENSION oF CONTROL OVER 
Private FIRMS 


Domination of the pattern of produc- 
tion by the Ministry of Trade and its 
agencies is not limited to state enter- 
prises, but can be extended to private 
and co-operative enterprises. Such in- 
direct control can be, and to a certain 
extent has been, achieved by effectively 
controlling the prices of both raw ma- 
terials and industrial goods which fall 
under the scope of the state trading 
companies. In addition, the Ministry 
of Trade has been given the authority 
to regulate’ the production policies of 
private firms directly in an attempt to 
co-ordinate the production of such firms 
with that of state firms. 

Control of the prices of goods traded 
by the state trading companies can be 
relatively, complete, since these com- 
panies have both collecting and dis- 
tributing agencies, through which they 
are able to gain control over a large 
percentage. of the market supply. The 
state trading companies are then able 
to set market prices through the policy 
of price leadership. Prices for the sup- 
ply which the companies are able to 

“throw on the market are fixed at the 
desired level; private sellers must fol- 
low these prices in order to maximize 
their profits (if the prices are estab- 


lished at relatively high levels) or to ` 


minimize their losses (if prices are set 
below cost of ‘production -in private 
firms). The crucial point is that through 


such price leadership, the state trading: 


companies are able to influence the pat- 
tern of production in private firms, by. 
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determining the profitability of produc- 
tion of particular goods. Goods de- 
fined as luxury items by the Commu- 
nists. have been sold at uneconomically 
low prices, thus‘ forcing ‘producers to 
discontinue their production. , 


SIGNIFICANCE OF CONTROL SYSTEM 


Although the control ‘over industry 
obtained through the creation of the 
agencies authorized in the March 10, 
1950 directive necessarily remains rela- 
tively limited in extent, the significance 
of the existence of the Ministry of 
Trade and its subsidiary organs lies pri- 
marily in the fact that the Communists 
have erected a framework from which 
more comprehensive economic control 
can develop in the future. At the pres- 
ent time, the newly established agencies 
are in the process of assuming the re- 
sponsibilities delegated to them in the 
directive on the Unification of State 
Trade.¥* - En 

Effective control over the allocation 
of resources among state enterprises by 
direct planning, and over private firms 
by price manipulations, depends upon 
the centralization of collection of raw 
materials and finished goods. The 
actual collection is being carried out by 
agents appointed by the state trading 
companies, in some cases local co-op- 
eratives but ordinarily ‘private mer- 
chants who have been duly commis- 
sioned by the companies. These agents 
collect goods at prices fixed by the’state 
trading organs. Native handicraft 
goods which have been collected by this 
method have been used primarily for 
export to the Soviet Union to fulfill 


13 See, for example, the reference-to the or- 
ganization of agencies for the collection of 
native products in “Ch’iian-kuo ts’u~chih t'u- 
ch’an kou-hsiao ti ch’eng-chi” [“Achievements 
in the Organization of the Purchase and Sale 
of Native Products in the Country”], Hsin-hua 
yiieh-pao [New China Monthly], Vol. II, No. 
6 (Oct. 1950), pp. 1345-48. 

14 Ibid., p. 1345. 


Economic PRINCIPLES AND STATE ORGANIZATION 


Chinese obligations specified in recent 
trading and loan agreements." 


RELATION To. Economic THEORY 
OF PLANNING 


The means by which the Ministry of 
Trade has attempted to influence the 
pattern of production in state and pri- 
vate enterprises can be evaluated in 
terms of the economic theory of plan- 
ning.1¢ ; 

Socialistic planning of production can 
follow either the dictates of consumers 
_ or those of a dictatorial planning agency. 
Where consumer sovereignty is to be 
preserved, prices must be allowed to re- 
_flect consumer demand, and expressions 
of consurher desires must be transmitted 
to producers. Where an attempt is 
made to allocate resources in accord 
with the wants of consumers, normal 


equilibria of the forces of supply and — 


demand must be permitted, either by 
the operation of normal market forces 
or by authoritarian price-fixing at points 
approximating the equilibria of the basic 
forces of supply and demand. There 
must be no restriction on the use of the 
monetary resources received by firms 
from the sale of their produce. Pro- 
ducers’ dernand for resources of pro- 
duction must reflect the pattern of con- 
sumer demand for. finished goods. The 
extent to which prices reflect consumer 
demand in practice is, of course, a rela- 
tive matter. The pertinent point is the 
degree to which consumer sovereignty 
15 The export of such goods was provided 
for in the “Agreement between the U.S.S.R. 
and the Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China on Granting Cred- 
its to.the People’s Republic of China,” Feb- 
ruary 14, 1950. 
146A lucid presentation of the economic 
theory of planning is presented in Joseph A. 
. Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism and De- 
_ mocracy (New York, 1942), Chap. 16, “The 
Socialist Blueprint.” The reader may also be 
referred to Oskar Lange and Fred M. Taylor, 
On the Economic Theory of Socialism, Min- 
neapolis, 1938. 
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is followed in the allocation of resources. 
In a free economy, this ideal is only 
roughly approximated: 

Through the establishment of the 
agencies under “the directive of March 
10, 1950, the Peking regime contem- 
plates the creation of a planning sys- 
tem which is completely the reverse of 
the system of democratic socialism dis- 
cussed above. Economic rationality, in 
the sense of the preservation of con- 
sumer sovereignty over production (and 
hence over the allocation of resources), 
is defied. Recent price-fixing has fol- 
lowed the attempt of party leaders to 
allocate resources in accord with their 
desires, rather than. those of consumers. 
Prices have been set‘ at levels which 
would encourage or discourage produc- 
tion according to party criteria, rather 
than at levels which reflect equilibria 
of the forces of market supply and de- 
mand. Normally, therefore, prices have 
tended to be either above or below 
their equilibrium level, depending on 
the policy of the party leaders with re- 
spect to increasing or decreasing pro- 
duction of the particular commodity 
under consideration. 


TYPE OF PLANNING 


Communist interference with con- 
sumer sovereignty.over production, in 
the case of state production, is effected 
by: (1) the creation of an over-all plan 
for the allocation of resources among 
state firms; (2) the restriction of the 
means of: payments for resources of 
production to drafts on balances in the 
People’s Bank; and control of these 
balances; and (3) the fixing of prices 
for resources of production and finished 
products and the requirement that state 
firms deal with the state trading com- 
panies. Contact with ultimate consum- 
ers of products or producers of raw ma- 
terials or their middlemen is prevented 
in order to enhance the effectiveness of 
state control. The importance of these 
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methods of control should be stressed 


at the present time, since the Commu-. 


nist regime is gradually extending the 
scope of state industry, and this type of 
planning is likely to become typical for 
a great part of Chinese economic ac- 
tivity in the future. 

Control over the production of pri- 
vate enterprise has been attempted by 
two means: (1) private production for 
state firms along the lines suggested in 
the Common Program, and. (2) control 
over the basic variables (price of input 
and output) which determine the pat- 
tern of private production. . Since the 
establishment of the Communist re- 
gime in China, the Communists have 
reached out by means of both policies 
in order to harness private production 
to the objectives of the party. Perhaps 
more success up to this time has been 
achieved by the method of integration 
of public and private production than 
by price control. Direction of private 
production by means of price adjust- 
ment has been limited by the extent to 
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which centralization of the collection of 
goods has been effective. A part of 
staple commodities: purchased and sold 
by private firms (for instance, raw cot- 
ton) has remained outside of state con- 
trol. As this system of control becomes 
more effective, however, private firms 
will find it necessary to deal more and 
more exclusively with monopsonistic 
and monopolistic state trading organs, 
and state regulation of private produc- 
tion will become more complete. 

If the interpretations offered here are 
correct, we may conclude that Chinese _ 
Communist economic policy has moved 
out of the stage of the type of New 
Democracy described by Mao and has 
entered a stage in which state planning 
of production in both public and pri- 
vate firms is being attempted. This 
more radical system of economic con- 
trol, which was proclaimed in the Com- 
mon Program, may now be construed 
to have superseded the more moderate 


policy advocated in Mao’s New De- 


mocracy. 


Douglas S. Paauw, Ph.D., Cambridge, Massachusetts, is instructor in economics and 
regional studies at Harvard University, and is a-special consultant to the Industrial Col- 
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Current Agrarian Reform Policies in Communist China 


By CHAO Kuo-cnin 


LTHOUGH the desirability of 
writing an up-to-date report and 
analysis regarding the current agrarian 
program of the Chinese Communists is 
apparent, the meagerness of compre- 


‘hensive data and firsthand observations’ 


makes an accurate and objective study 
difficult, if not impossible. Data used 
in this ‘article are primarily from Chi- 
nese Communist sources. 

The significance of the agrarian prob- 


lem in China is clearly seen by the fact. 


that approximately 80 per cent of the 
population of China resides in the rural 
areas? and an estimated 70 per cent or 
more of the Chinese national income 
comes directly or indirectly from agri- 
culture? Mao Tse-tung long ago sum- 
marized the situation in a nutshell: 
“Whoever wins the support of the peas- 
ants will win China; whoever solves the 
land question will win the péasants.” 3 

Land policy constitutes the greatest 
single factor responsible for the Chinese 
Communist Party’s rise to power. When 
Mao Tse-tung laid down.the premise in 
1927 that the agrarian revolution, cen- 
tered on land redistribution and armed 
insurrection, was to be the crux of the 
party policy, he also laid down the 
foundation of his party’s eventual vic- 
tory. 

On the other hand, not to exaggerate 
the picture, it should be pointed out 
that Mao Tse-tung, following the Marx- 


ist-Leninist line, assigns the peasantry 
only junior partnership in the alliance 
of the working class and the peasantry. 
The “leadership” of the Chinese revolu- _ 
tion “belongs to the proletariat.” . The 
resolution of the Second Session of the 
Seventh Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee, passed on March 23, 1949, for- 
mally proclaimed “the shift in the cen- 
ter of gravity of the party work from 
rural areas to the cities.” In fact, the 
living creed of the Chinese Communist 
Party, even during the Kiangsi Soviet 
days (1927-34), had always been an 
industrialized China through a planned 
economy. But the Communist leaders, 
being realists, continue to pay top atten- 
tion to the agrarian problem of China. 


-Mao Tse-tung said in June 1950 that 


“the completion of the agrarian reform 


constitutes the first of the three pre- 


© 


1John Lossing Buck, Land Utilization in - 


China, p. 365. 

2Liu Ta-chung, China’s National Income, 
1931-1936, p. 13; Ke Chia-lung, “The Story 
. Behind 1950s Bumper Crops,” People’s China, 
Vol. 3, No. 2 (Jan. 1951), p. 9. 

3 Edgar Snow, “Mao Tse-tung as.I Know 
Him,” The Reporter, Jan. 3, 1950, p. 14. 
This statement was presumably made by Mao 


in the summer of 1936 when Snow interviewed. 


him at Yenan, 
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requisites for the basic improvement in 
the financial and economic conditions of 
China.”* A similar note was empha- 
sized by Chou En-lai, who stated in Oc- 
tober 1950 that “the most important 
task at present in the consolidation of 
the people’s democratic dictatorship is 
the carrying out of agrarian reform in 
the new liberated areas in China.” ë 


RURAL “Crass Status” CONTROLS 
LAND REDISTRIBUTION POLICIES 


An elaborate official definition of the 
“class status” of China’s rural popula- 
tions was adopted by the Government 


“The other two “prerequisites” are, ac- 
cording to Mao, rational adjustment of in- 
dustry and commerce, and large reduction in 
government expenditure. Report to the 3rd 
Session of the 7th Plenum of the Central 
Committee, June 6, 1950. 

5 Chou En-lai, “For the Consolidation and 
Development of the Chinese People’s Victory,” 
New China News Agency (NCNA), Oct. 1, 
1950. 
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Administration Council ‘on August 4, 


1950. The land and other rural prop- 


erties in the Chinese countryside are 
confiscated and redistributed largely on 
the basis of the rural class status of 
their owners or operators. The prin- 
cipal features of this policy, as out- 
lined in the present Agrarian Reform 
Law, -adopted June 28,-1950, may be 
summarized as follows: 

For landlords: Their land, draft ani- 
mals, farm implements, surplus grain, 
and surplus houses in the countryside 
are to be confiscated, but other prop- 
erties such as cash, jewelry, and invest- 
ment in industry and commerce will be 
protected. They will be given an equal 
share of land and means of production 
during the redistribution of land. (Ar- 
ticles 2, 4, and 10.) ` 

For rich peasants: Land owned and 
cultivated by themselves or by hired 
labor, as well as other property, .is to 
be protected from infringement. Small 
portions of land rented out may also be 
retained. If the portions of land rented 
out by rich peasants exceed the amount 
of land worked by them or by hired la- 
borers, these portions will be requisi- 
tioned. (Article 6.) 

For middle peasants, mladink well- 
to-do middle, peasants: Their land and 
other properties are to be protected 
from infringement. (Article 7.) ` 

For poor peasants and farm laborers: 
` They will receive a portion of the con- 
fiscated or requisitioned land and other 


means of production in.a unified, equi- 
When‘ 


table, and rational manner. 
rented land is drawn upon for distribu- 
tion, proper regard is to be given to the 
tiller, who may get slightly more land 
than those who originally had little or 
no land.. (Articles 10 and 12.) 
For rural land belonging to ancestral 
_shrines, temples, monasteries, churches, 
schools, and institutions, and other pub- 
‘lic land: The land is to be requisitioned, 
but appropriate measures are to, be 
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worked out by the local people’s gov- 
ernment to solve the financial problems 
of schools, orphanages, homes for the 
aged, hospitals, and other institutions 
if they are dependent upon income from 
such land. Some or all land owned by 
mosques may be retained by them sub-, 
ject to the consent of the Moslems re- 
siding in the area. (Article 3.) 

The Agrarian Reform Law also stipu- 
lates that “after agrarian reform is com- 
pleted, the people’s government shall 
issue title deeds dnd shall recognize the 
right of all landowners to manage, buy, 
sell, or rent out land freely. All land 
contracts made before the reform of the 
agrarian system shall be null and void” 


` (Article 30). 


INCIDENCE OF RURAL TAXES 


Both ‘the welfare of the peasants and 
the amount of forced savings in China 
depend largely on the rate of taxation 
of the agricultural population. In Sep- 
tember 1950 the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment promulgated the Provisional 
Regulations on Agricultural Taxation 
in Newly Liberated Areas, which are 
now being enforced in East, Central- 
South, Southwest, and Northwest China, 
covering roughly 260 million people and 
54 million hectares of land. The salient 
aspects of this tax legislation are as 


- follows: 


1. The tax is levied on a progressive 
scale on the basis of-“normal annual 
yield” which is worked out according to 
the natural conditions of cultivation— 
the quality of soil, weather, irrigation, 
manpower, animal power, number of 
harvests, and so forth—for a normal 
season of the land in question. 

2. Tax rates range from 3 per cent 
when annual total income per capita of 
a peasant household reaches 150 catties 
(one catty is slightly more than one 
pound) of grain® to 42 per cent when 


6The minimum tax ‘base may be changed 
to 120 catties if less than 90 per cent of, the 
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_ dual total income per capita reaches 
3,411 catties or more. For “special 
households” that receive an annual total 
income of 200,000 catties of grain or 
more, a special tax rate is to be decided 
upon by the provincial government; but 
its total, including the local surtaxes, 
must not exceed 80 per cent of the in- 
come. Local surtaxes are limited to 15 
per cent of the regular tax. 

3. If income in excess of the normal 
annual yield is obtained through plant- 
ing of commercialized crops, through 
more intensive cultivation, or through 
other improvements in management, no 
extra tax will be levied. 

4. If the harvest falls short of the 
normal annual yield as a result of the 
tiller’s negligence or laziness, no tax re- 
duction will be made. But if the de- 
creased yield is due to natural calami- 
ties such as flood, drought, or pest, tax 
‘exemption, in whole or in part, may be 
granted. 

5. Tax exemption is made for three 
to five years for newly reclaimed land 
and for increased production as a re- 
sult of new irrigation, 

6. Three alternative methods of cal- 

culating taxable income are stipulated: 
For income from rented land, 100 cat- 
ties are to be calculated as 80; from 
” rented-out land, 100 catties as 120; and 
from self-cultivated land, 100 catties as 
100. 

7. Land maintained for educational 
and charitable purposes is exempted 
from taxation if the land is self-culti- 
vated; if such land is cultivated by 
farm laborers or rented out, the tax 
rate will be reduced. 

8. The organ for the calculation of 
farming populace pay tax. Soldiers of the 
People’s Liberation Army, cadres who work 
on a “public supplies” system (no salary but 
only daily necessities are supplied by the gov- 
ernment), and “martyrs who died in the vari- 
ous revolutionary campaigns since 1927” are 


to be calculated as members of the household 
during the calculation of agricultural tax. 
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the agricultural tax is the “Committee 
on the Investigation and Evaluation of 
Agricultural Taxation,” which is com- 
posed of “representatives from all 
classes” and organized by the dsiang* 
people’s government. If the taxpayer 
is not satisfied with the decisions of 
the committee, which are usually made 
after discussions at mass meetings, he 


- may appeal, in turn, to the siang, chù 


(district), and Asien (county) people’s 
governments. 


AGRICULTURAL Tax YIELD 


Agricultural tax, in the form of pub- 
lic grain, was estimated to constitute 
37.2 per cent of the total state revenue 
of Communist China in 1950. The 
NCNA reported on June 10, 1950 that 
“all the old liberated areas either ful- 
filled or overfulfilled their quota of pub- 
lic grain while many of the new liber- 
ated areas achieved almost 100 per cent 
of the quota.” The bulletin listed at- 
tainments of from 100 to 109 per cent 
for various old areas and of 97.34 per 
cent for East China. But as data for 
South-Central, Southwest, and North- 
west China are conspicuously absent, it 
may be assumed that quotas in these 
areas were not fulfilled. 

As to the tax burden on the peasants, 
a directive issued. by the Government 
Administration Council on September 8, 
1950, on the Collection of Agricultural 
Tax in New Liberated Areas, stated that 
“including local surtaxes, the public 
grain [tax] has been reduced from 20 
per cent for 1949 to 15 per cent for 
1950.” An editorial of the People’s 
Daily in Peking, dated September 6, 
1950, maintained that the tax burdens 
on the various rural classes in the new 
areas were approximately .as follows: 
landlords, 30 to 50 per cent; rich peas- 
ants, 20 per cent; middle peasants, 13 
per cent; and poor peasants, 8 per cent. 


7 Hsiang is an administrative unit, generally 
including several] villages. 
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As the tax is levied on gross agricul- 
tural income, the actual rates for prin- 
cipal crops must be higher. 


of public grain collected in the new 
areas was higher than the stipulated 
scale, and peasants in the old areas like 


North China and the Northeast paid a 


little more in tax. On the other hand, 
the agricultural taxes are now more 
fairly distributed, and are collected, on 
the whole, by more honest and efficient 
administration, than they were under 
the Kuomintang regime. 


` AGRICULTURAL LOANS 


The Agrarian Reform Law of June 
28, 1950 contains no stipulations re- 
garding loans ‘and interest rate. Old 
debts of the peasants were presumably 
settled during the period of rent and 
interest reduction carried out in all 
“new liberated” areas from the summer 
of 1949 to the summer of 1950,° on the 
basis of earlier directives. Current re- 
ports indicate that rural credit, both in 
cash and in kind, with emphasis placed 
on productive use of loans, is chiefly 
handled by the co-operatives and the 


8 For example, Nan Han-ch’en, general man- 
ager of the Central People’s Bank, in his 
` speech to the Shanghai banking circles in 

January .1950, admitted that “the quota for 
public grain was between 18 to 20 per cent 

[of the agricultural income], but actually it 

reached 20 to 25 per cent.” Text appears 
in Hua-ch’iao jik-pao [China Daily News], 
March 31, 1950, p. 2. An article by Tso 
Chun-tai entitled “Some Problems in the Col- 
lection of Agricultural Tax in.the New Areas,” 
Jen-min jih-pao [People’s Daily], Jan. 9, 1951, 
p. 2, states that the average tax burden in the 
six, villages near Hangchow was 31 per cent. 
` 9The land policy in this period followed in 
general the land policy-of the Sino-Japanese 
War period. Rent was reduced by 25 per 
cent and the maximum rent was fixed at 37.5 
per cent of-the.crop yield. If the interest 
paid on an old debt exceeded 100 per cent of 
the amount borrowed, the loan itself was to 
be repaid, but no further interest was re- 
, quired; if the interest paid exceeded 200 per 
cent of the loan, the debt was annulled. 
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Also, there ` 
are indications that the actual amount 


at all.” 


N 


peoples banks, with’ som. 
from private investors. } 

Out of a total of 61 million to 
grain invested in 1950 for. agricultural 
development, about 700,000 tons were, 
according to a report, loaned to the peas- 
ants at “very low interest rates or none 
. Credit, which is chiefly man- 
aged by co-operatives, people’s banks, 
and state trading compahies, concen- 
trated on projects’ to increase produc- 
tion such as irrigation work, cultivation 
of commercialized crops (especially cot- 
ton), purchase of new tools and draft 
animals, pest control, fertilizers, and pro- 
motion of subsidiary industries. There 
are reports which indicate that rural 
credit is not adequate to meet the peas- 
ants’ needs. 


OTHER AGRARIAN ACTIVITIES 


This study is primarily concerned 
with Chinese Communist “agrarian re- 
form” affecting land confiscation and 
redistribution, rural social classification 


` schemes, tax programs, and agricultural 


loans. -In addition, the Chinese Com- .. 
munists have. given serious attention to- 
the general problem of improving the 


-quantity and the quality of agricultural 


production. Their programs in this 
area—which would constitute part of a 
program of agrarian reform in the very | 
broadest sense—include the moderniza- 
tion of rural transport, reform of rural 
marketing procedures, training in new 
agricultural techniques (including ferti- 
lizers and pest controls), extension of 
land reclamation and irrigation pro- 
grams, and the establishment of tech- 
nical schools and institutes. In these 
efforts, they have met with varying suc- 
cesses. They have also reached out to 
reorganize the social and political life 
of the peasantry through. the establish- 
ment of peasant associations, mutual aid 
teams, rural co- -operatives, new peasant 
schools, and cultural activities of dif- 
ferent types. i 


-CurrENT AGRARIAN REFORM POLICIES IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


In co-ordination with the above meas- 
‘ures in the field of rural economy, the 
` Chinese Communists have also adopted 
a number of political and social pro- 
grams as an integral part of the land 
reform. Peasants are encouraged to 
take part in the local self-government 
through the rural township and district 
people’s governments and the people’s 
representative conferences. A myriad 
of mass organizations such as the peas- 
ants’ association, mutual aid teams, 
youth league, women’s league, people’s 
militia, children’s corps, drama groups, 
and yangko (a form of folk dance) 
teams have been set up. Educa- 
tional programs in the form of village 
schools, winter schools, newspaper read- 
ing classes, group discussions, and lec- 
tures not only spread literacy but 
also propagate farming techniques and 
knowledge of sanitation among the peas- 
“ants. 

Another device extensively used by 
the Chinese Communists to stimulate 
agricultural ‘production is the “emula- 
tion contests,’ both among individual 
peasants and among mutual aid teams. 
Those who are elected labor heroes 


(Chinese version of Stakhanovites) in ` 


agriculture are publicly acclaimed and 
rewarded.° , 


PRODUCTION AND PRODUCTIVITY 


According to reports from Communist 
China, grain production for the years 
1949 and 1950 for the Chinese main- 
land was, respectively, 109 million tons 
. (metric) and 120 million tons. The 
announced goal for 1951 is about 130 
million tons. The total production of 
grain, including the planned goal for 
this year, is still below the prewar av- 
erage (1931-37) of about 140 million 
tgns. The production for 1946 and 
1947 was, respectively, about 134 and 
127.5 million tons, and a total of 8.7 


10 For other particulars, see the article by 
William Ayers in this volume. 
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million tons of rice, wheat, and flour 
were imported. 

Chinese Communists have reported 
spectacular success in raising the cot- 
ton production. The figures for 1949 
and 1950 were reportedly 450,000 and 
710,000 tons respectively. The planned 
production figure for 1951, which is 
950,000 tons, far exceeds the prewar av- 
erage (1932-37) of 640,000 tons, and 
the peak production of 860,000 tons 
which was achieved in 1936. However, ` 
cotton still constituted 18.04 per cent 
of the total import in 1950. Production 
figures for some other agricultural prod- 
ucts in 1950 were reported to be: silk 
cocoon, 32,500 tons; hemp and flax, 
225,000 tons; and tea, 60,000 tons. 
Planned figures for the above three 
products for 1951 are, respectively, 
43,875. tons, 380,000 tons, and, 81,000 
tons.” 

Yield per unit of land is also reported 
to be on the increase. An NCNA bul-. 
letin of May 10, 1950 reported that the 
average output per hectare in the North- 
east increased from 750 kilograms in 
1947 to 910 kilograms in 1948, An- 


11 Figures for 1950 and 1951 are quoted 
from NCNA bulletins dated January 23 and 
February 19, 1951. Figures for prewar aver- 
age and for 1946 are compiled from data con- 
tained in a pamphlet entitled General Condi- 
tions of the Grain Situation of the Nation 
issued by the Information Bureau, Executive 
Yuan of the Nationalist Government, in Sep- 
tember 1947. The term “grain” in the pam- 
phlet includes twelve items, and four units of 
potatoes are calculated as one unit of grain. 
The figure for 1947 is taken from “Grain 
Policy of the Chinese Communist Party,” 


Freedom Front, Vol. 5, No. 4 (April 20, 1951), 


p. 9. 

12 Figures quoted in this paragraph for cot- 
ton and other agricultural products are taken 
or compiled from the following sources: Ke 
Chia-lung, p. 7; Li Ching-yun, “New China’s 
Foreign Trade,” People’s China, Vol. 3, No. 7 
(April 1, 1951), p. 6; Sun Chieh-chung, “On 
the Victory of the Food Front in New China,” 
Ching-chi chou-pao [Economic Weekly], Vol. 
11, No. 11 (Sept. 14, 1950), p. 6; and NCNA 


bulletins of Jan. 23 and Feb. 20, 1951. 
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other NCNA bulletin, dated Septem- 
ber 2, 1950, announced that cotton 
planters in Shihkiachwang, Hopeh, gath- 
ered 1.1 to 1.5 tons of cotton per hectare 
in the 1950 harvest, far outstripping 
prewar production. But this may not 
be .a representative case. At present 
there are not enough data to ascertain 
whether crop yields of the nation as a 
‘whole have reached or surpassed the 
prewar level. 


EXTENT AND EFFECTS oF LAND 
REDISTRIBUTION 


By the summer of 1950, land redis- 
tribution was, in the main, completed 
in North China and the Northeast, 
where rural population totals about 145 
million. In the spring of 1951, land re- 
distribution was being carried out in 
247 hsien with a population of 63.5 mil- 
lion in East China, 216 Asien with a 
population of 60 million in Central- 
-South China, and 41 Asien with a popu- 
lation of 7.6 million in parts of North- 
` west China. 

The timetable of the Chinese Com- 
munists calls for the completion of land 
reform throughout China, except in mi- 
nority districts in Sinkiang, Inner Mon- 
golia, the Northwest, and Tibet, in the 
winter of 1952-53. In the excepted dis- 
tricts, only reduction of rent and in- 
terest is to be carried out as an alterna- 
tive to land redistribution. New China 
News Agency (NCNA) bulletins from 
Hankow (April 21, 1951) and Shanghai 
(April 29, 1951) reported that from 30 
to 50 per cent of rural areas in Central- 
South China and about 78 per cent of 


rural areas in East China had com- - 


pleted or nearly completed agrarian re- 
form. Peasants in Honan received from 
2 to 3 mou of land per capita, and in 


18 Henry Lieberman, “Communist Land Re- 
form Causes Social Ferment in Rural Dis- 
tricts,” New York Times, Feb. 7, 1951, p. 4. 

14 One mou is about one-sixth of an English 
acre, 
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Hanan and Hupeh, from 1 to 2.5 mou. 

Some reports indicate that the imple- 
mentation of land redistribution is not 
without difficulties or irregularities. For 
example, when a sample check was 
made by the Land Reform Committee 
of the Military and Political Committee 
in Central-South China in December 
1¢50, it was. found that among the dis- 
tricts where land reform had been car- 
rizd out, only 20 per cent were consid- 
ered as “successfully done.” Thirty per 
cent of the districts were described as 
“ansuccessful,” and the remaining 50 
p2r cent somewhere between. Other 
reports allege that persons accused of 
committing various crimes and counter- 
revolutionary activities were subject to 
violent measures or even killing at some 
of the mass meetings, especially in South 
China. However, such third degree 
methods are “strictly prohibited” by the 
Agrarian Reform Law and other off- 
cial directives on land reform. 


Tue Party’s ROLE IN THE 
AGRARIAN REFORM 


There are two major channels through 
which the Chinese Communist Party 
guides and controls the direction and ` 
execution of the agrarian reform—(1) 
party directives and (2) party cadres. 
Many of the cadres serve concurrently 
as leaders of government organs and 
mass organizations at all levels. 
cnfluence of the party is exerted right 
zrom the beginning of the land reform. 
The leaders of the work teams which 
are sent to initiate agrarian reform are, 
as a rule, party cadres. 

After the land reform is started, the 
Darty’s control is strengthened by the 
systematic absorption of the active and 
popular elements into village organiza- 
tions, local administration, and, finally, 
the party. By indoctrination and train- 
ing, by controlling the mass organiza- 

15 Jen-min jih-pao [People’s Daily], Peking, 
Dec. 20, 1950; p. 2. 
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“tions,. by.serving the villagers as ad- 
visers, by absorption of the elite ele- 
_ ments among the peasantry into the 
party or local organizations, and by 
disciplined and co-ordinated actions of 
party cadres, the Chinese Communists 
have a firm and effective hold at the 


grass-roots level, especially in old areas. 


like North China and the Northeast. 
Inspection teams are regularly sent to 
the villages by higher party organs to 
check and evaluate the results of land 
reform, as well as to report the senti- 
ment and needs of the peasants to the 
party hierarchy. Training classes are 
set up by the party, usually at the pro- 
vincial or Asien level, to train newly re- 
cruited cadres and to offer advanced 
training to old cadres on a rotation 
basis. 


EVALUATION OF THE AGRARIAN PoLicy 


One general cbservation which should 
be made is that the functions and im- 
pact of the Chinese Communist agrarian 
policy are a complex combination of po- 
litical, economic, sociological, and psy- 
chological factors, and since these fac- 
tors are interrelated and often inte- 
grated, analysis and evaluation can best 
be made from an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach. For structural clarity, how- 
ever, comments are offered under three 
general headings: (1) political, (2) eco- 
nomic, and (3) sociological and psycho- 
logical. 


POLITICAL ASPECTS 


The genuine grievances of the Chi- 
nese peasants have been skillfully uti- 
lized by the Chinese Communists in their 
struggle for- political power, agrarian re- 
form being made an effective political 
instrument. Consequently, one charac- 
teristic of the Chinese Communist land 
policy is-its synchronization with po- 
litical expediency. For example, fol- 
lowing the gradual consolidation of the 
mew areas, the agrarian policy was 
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changed from the reduction of rent and 
interest (spring of 1949 to summer of 
1950) to land redistribution (since June 
1950) in most of the areas. 

Another illustration is that the pro- 
vision contained in the Land Law of 
October 10, 1947 which calls for the 
“requisition of surplus rural properties 
of the rich peasants” (Article 8) is not 
found in the Agrarian Reform Law of 
June 28, 1950. Instead, a distinguish- 
ing feature of the new legislation is the 
stipulation that “land owned by rich 
peasants and cultivated by them or by 
hired labor, and their other properties, 
shall be protected from infringement” 
(Article 6). 

The reason for this shift of stand, 
pointed out by Liu Shao-ch’i in June 
1950, is “mainly because the present 
political and military situation has es- 
sentially changed.” 

This reflects another characteristic of 
the Chinese Communist agrarian policy, 
namely, its adoption of practical meth- 
ods and realistic approaches in adjust- 
ment to changing conditions. Instead 
of issuing a decree ordering sweeping 
land reform, the Communists meticu- 
lously worked out different timetables 
to fit the various areas in China. When 
organization of peasants into mutual aid 
teams met with some resistance in the 
Northeast, Kao Kang, chairman of the 
Northeast People’s Government, tackled 
the problem-by saying: 

The question is not whether we should 
permit or prohibit individual farming, but 
how to improve the mutual aid teams so 
that their members reap more harvest than 
those who do their farming individually 
or by hiring laborers. .. . Why shouldn’t 
they [join the mutual aid teams] if they 
find it advantageous? 

This emphasis on practicability is illus- 
trated at the ideological level by Liu 
Shao-ch’i’s attributing the greatness and 
success of Mao Tse-tung to the fact that 


in the theoretical field, he was boldly crea- 
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tive, discarding certain specific Marxist 
principles and conclusions that were obso- 
lete and incompatible with the concrete 
conditions in China, and replacing them 
with new principles and new conclusions 
that are compatible with China’s new his- 
torical conditions.2¢ 


The above remark must not be taken 
to mean that the Chinese Communists 
doubt, for one moment, the “absolute 
truth” of the over-all Marxist-Leninist 
tenet. In agrarian reform, the basic 
Marxist-Leninist line is strictly fol- 
lowed. The theory of class struggle 
forms the basis for the program of dif- 
ferentiation of rural class status. The 
promotion of “positive elements” among 
the peasantry to become highly organ- 
ized, highly disciplined cadres, and the 
exaltation of labor heroes in agriculture 
fit in with the Leninist concept of elit- 
ism. The structure of local self-govern- 
- ment and mass organizations, with its 
close control and supervision by higher 
authorities, follows the principle of 
“democratic centralism.” The party’s 
control is effective from the top policy- 
making level down to the grass-roots 
village work team, in the entire agrarian 
reform movement. 

The agrarian program in Communist 
China is producing profound political 
effects: a new power structure is being 
formed throughout rural China, because, 
for the first time in Chinese history, 
peasants are directly participating in 
the administration of their own affairs, 
thus overthrowing the yoke of the cen- 
turies-old gentry-landlord control; in- 
tellectuals and students are carrying 
modern knowledge and techniques into 
the villages, with humility and en- 
thusiasm; mass education and popular 
organizations open new channels for the 
peasants to unleash their energy and 
talent. The bureaucracy that directs 
the agrarian reform, staffed with many 

16 Liu Shao-ch’i, On the Party (Peking: 
Foreign Languages Press), p. 35. 
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impatient young people, may sometimes 
be found by the villagers to be untact- - 
ful or harsh, but its honesty and self- 
less spirit impress all. 

Economic Aspxcts 


Conclusive analysis of the economic ef- 


fects of the Chinese Communist agrarian 


policy is infeasible at present, not only 
because available data are. meager, but 
also because the present program is of a 
transitional nature. Consequently, the 
following comments are only tentative. 


Effect on rural economy 


The: primary economic objective of 
Chinese Communist agrarian policy is 
the increase of agricultural production. _ 
This aim is attacked through two major 
approaches: (1) the elimination of fac- 
tors that hinder or discourage produc- 
tive effort, and (2) the promotion of 
measures to stimulate productive ef- 
fort—organizationally, technically, and 
“spiritually.” In the first category are 
found such programs as the abolition of 
exorbitant rent, elimination of corrupt 
and inefficient functionaries, reforma- 
tion of wasteful social customs and un- 
scientific farming methods, and improve- 
ment of the status of peasant women 
and youth. The second heading in- 
cludes the setting up of mutual aid 
teams to effect more efficient use of Ia- 
bor, draft animals, and farm imple- 
ments; establishment of co-operatives 
to provide cheap credit and goods for’ 
daily necessities; introduction of bio- 
technical improvements; preservation of 
rich peasant economy; and conduct of 
emulation contests as well as the elec- 
tion of labor heroes to enhance labor 
incentives. 

Two of the objective criteria to evalu- 
ate the economic effect of the Commu-- 
nist agrarian program seem to be: (1) 
whether the agricultural production has 
been increased, and (2) whether the 
peasants’ welfare is improving. On the 
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first aspect, available reports indicate 
that agricultural production in the old 
areas has generally reached the prewar 


level, and that in the new areas-it is, . 


as a whole, still below the prewar stand- 
ard. Cotton, which has surpassed the 
average production between 1932 and 
1937, is an exception. 

On the second aspect, there are no 
available data on a comprehensive scale 
comparing the real income and purchas- 
ing power of the Chinese peasants be- 
fore and since the Communist agrarian 
reform. According to a Communist 
source, 


the purchasing power of the peasants in 
the ‘Northeast, in terms of kaoliang, was 
3.34 million tons in 1949 and is estimated 
to be 5.66 million tons in 1950—an in- 
crease of 70 per cent... . In the country- 
side, peasants are buying horses and carts 
and building new houses. ... With state 
trading companies and rural co-operatives 
directly buying surplus grain from peasants 
and supplying them industrial goods, ex- 
ploitation by the middle men has been 
minimized. The same quantity of grain 
exchanged for fcur times as much cloth in 
1949 as it did in 1946.17 


This report, However, does not repre- 
sent China as a whole, and better living 
conditions in the Northeast may not be 
entirely due to land reform. But with 
general stabilization of prices of daily 
necessities, with the cessation of fight- 
` ing on the mainland, and with the elimi- 
nation of past abuses and exactions, 
there is no reason to doubt that the lot 
of Chinese peasants has been improved, 
on the whole. On the other hand, the 


peasants in the old areas are generally’ 


better off than those in the new areas, 
and there are reports that revolts have 
occurred in the rural areas in South 
China, especially in Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi. How great a percentage of 

11 Hsin Jen, “Land Reform and China’s In- 


dustrialization,” People’s China, Vol. 2, No. 6 
(Sept. 16, 1950), p. 6. 
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these reports of peasant unrest in Com- 
munist China comes from the Kuomin- 
tang propaganda machine or from Chi- 
nese in the United States who are sym- 
pathetic with the Nationalist regime 
cannot be ascertained. Also, if the 
present fighting in Korea continues, the 
Chinese peasants may feel greater eco- 
nomic pinch, primarily in the form of 
heavier taxes and higher prices for 
manufactured goods. 


Effect on national economy 


One of the major objectives of the 
agrarian reform, as stated in the Agrarian 
Reform Law, is “to pave the way for 
the industrialization of the new China.” 
The following points outline the key 
role which agrarian reform is expected 
to play in the reorientation of Chinese 
economy toward industrialization: 

1. Wealth accumulated in rural China 
will be channeled into industrial and 
commercial investments instead of be- 
ing invested in land, which is not real 
investment in the economic sense. 

2. There will be greater saving for 
capital formation because agrarian re- 
form increases agricultural production, 
and reduces consumption by encourag- 
ing thriftiness. It was reported that in 
1950 a total of 10.58 million tons of 
grain were invested in productive enter- 
prises in Communist China. In the 
Northeast, of 6.55 million tons of grain 
used for economic reconstruction, 5 mil- 
lion tons were invested in industrial de- 
velopment, and accounted for 40 per cent 
of the total budget expenditure for 1950. 

3. Increased production of secondary 
products such as cotton, soybeans, silk 
cocoons, bristle, tea, eggs, tung oil, flax, . 
tobacco, timber, meats, and fruits will 
help developing native industries and 
foreign trade. One report stated that 
from January to August 1950, agricul- 
tural products worth 160 million. US 
dollars were exported from the North- 
east in exchange for capital goods. 
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4, Political and social reforms in the 
agrarian program provide better condi- 
tions in the rural areas for the develop- 
. ment of rural and household industries. 

5. Peasants, given better education 
and higher incentives through the 
agrarian reform program, make more 
efficient factory workers and handi- 
craftsmen. The agrarian reform also 
encourages the shifting of agricultural 
surplus labor to industries. According 
to one report, by June 1950, some 
400,000 peasants had become factory 
workers in the Northeast. 

6. A stabilized and prosperous rural 
China will provide larger markets for 
manufactured goods. The consumption 
of cotton cloth in the Northeast was 
reportedly increased from 800,000 bolts 
in 1947 to 1.2 million bolts in 1948, 3.2 
million bolts in 1949, and 9 million 
bolts in 1950. In North China and the 
Northeast, 7 million pieces of new farm- 
ing tools were sold to the peasants from 
October 1949 to October 1950.18 How- 
ever, there are a number of factors such 
as the economic burden resulting from 
the Korean conflict and the amount of 
foreign investment and loans available 
to Communist China that will greatly 
effect the amount of saving which can 
be used for reinvestment. The goal an- 
nounced by the Chinese Communists is 
to raise China’s industrial income from 
10 to 40 per cent of the national income 
in ten to fifteen years.*® 


Problem of population growth 


If agrarian reform brings better con- 
ditions to the rural areas in China, it 
also intensifies the problem of popula- 


18 Information gathered from Shih Chu, 

- “Land Reform and National Industrializa- 
tion,” Hsiiek-hsi [Study], Vol. 2, No. 11 
(Aug. 16, 1950), pp. 9-11; Hsin Jen, cited 
note 17 supra, p. 6; and various NCNA bul- 

letins. 

18 Jen Pi-shih’s Political Report, made at 
the First National Congress of the New Demo- 
cratic Youth League of China, April 12, 1949. 
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tion pressure. One estimate maintains 
that the Chinese population, under the 
process of industrialization, may reach 
800 million by the end of this cen- 
tury. That rapid growth of population 
complicates the problem of raising the 
peasants’ living standard, needs no 
elaboration. The Chinese Communists, 
however, so far do not appear to be 
concerned about this particular problem. 
This attitude may be explained as fol- 
lows: (1) they believe that reclamation 
of land and transfer of peasants to 
industries will prevent the population 
growth from exploding before long- 
range measures such as birth control 
can be implemented; (2) they regard a 
great reservoir of manpower as both a 
valuable asset in the national reconstruc- 
tion and a source of power in interna- 
tional emergency; (3) they are at pres- 
ent too preoccupied with other urgent 
problems to take up such a challenging 
social and educational task as birth 
control, which is contrary to the tradi- 
tional socio-ethical beliefs of the Chi- 
nese peasants. 


SOCIOLOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASPECTS 


A number of social reform programs 
in the agrarian policy of the’ Chinese 
Communists come into conflict, in vary- 
ing degrees, with the traditional values 
and beliefs in rural China. Drastic 
measures taken in the class struggle ` 
against the landlords are regarded by 
some peasants as not in conformity with 


the Confucian ethical norm of modera- 


tion and the golden mean. The open- 
ing of an irrigation ditch may be looked 


‘upon with suspicion by some supersti- 


tious peasants as “destroying the wind 
and water.”?° Advocacy of equal 


20 Feng-shui, or “wind and water,” is de- 
fined by Giles’s Chinese-English Dictionary 
(3553) as “the geomancy system of the Chi- 
nese, by the science ‘of which it is possible to 
determine the desirability of sites for tombs, 
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rights for women, abolition of witch 
doctors, mitigation of the power of 
patriarchal heads, and so forth, some- 
times arouse the passive, and occasion- 
ally active, opposition of conservative 
` elements among the rural community. 

The Communist leaders have so far 
emphasized persuasive methods and 
tact in coping with such deeply en- 
trenched mores of the peasantry. For 
example, all graveyards and woods sur- 
rounding the graves are protected by 
law (Agrarian Reform Law, Article 
20), and special directives were issued 
in Kwangtung province in the spring of 
1951 prohibiting the indiscriminate de- 
struction of temples or idols. But on 
those reform measures that are deemed 
basic, such as the overthrow of the land- 
lords as a class, the Chinese Commu- 
nists are adamant. 

Many psychological factors, such as 
nationalism, desire for security (as 
symbolized by the possession of land), 


peace, prestige, traditional values, and . 


catharsis, are skillfully utilized by the 
Chinese Communists through numerous 
media, both traditional and new. Gen- 
erally speaking, persuasion is used to 
sell the various agrarian programs to 
the peasants, but coercion is applied 
whenever propaganda, education, and 
indoctrination fail. 


A Conctupinc COMMENT 


Because of limitation of space and’ 


the transitional nature of the present 
-land program, the following points are 


homes, or cities, from the configuration of 
such natural objects as rivers, trees, and hills, 
and to foretell with certainty the fortunes of 
any family, community, or individual, accord- 
ing to the spot located.” 
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presented in summarized form as ob- 
servations regarding the possible future 
development: i 


Immediate prospects 


1. The “rich peasant” economy will 
be preserved and encouraged to stimu- 
late higher incentive and greater saving. 

2. Expansion of irrigation, conserv- 
ancy, and reclamation work which in- 
volves mainly the use of human labor 
will be relied on as the principal meas- 
ures to increase agricultural production 
—the major objective of the agrarian 
program. 

3. Rural subsidiary industries, espe- 
cially the better-developed ones such as 
weaving, tea, silk, bristle, and tung oil, 
will be expanded and improved to foster 
export and increase the income of the 
peasants. 

4. Mutual aid teams, rural co-opera~ 
tives, and state-managed farms will be 
extensively organized both to increase 
production and to get the peasants psy- 
chologically and organizationally pre- 
pared in the transitional stage prior to 
ultimate collective farming. 


Long-range prospects 


1. Increasing emphasis will be laid 
on modern scientific farming methods 
such as biotechnical improvements, 
modern marketing, and credit facilities, 
and training of technical: personnel to 
enhance productivity and efficiency. 

2. Small farms will’be consolidated, 
possibly first in a co-operative manner 
such as through mutual aid teams, to 
achieve better utilization of land. 

3. Steps will gradually be taken to 
accelerate the attainment of the ulti- 
mate goal—collectivized farming in a 
socialist planned economy. 
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Labor Policy a Factory Management in 
Communist China 


By WILLIAM AYERS 


N a country justly called backward 
in industry, the People’s Govern- 
ment of China today places extraordi- 
nary stress on policy to guide the mod- 
ern industrial worker. Essentially this 
policy of the Chinese Communists is a 
modification of Soviet Union methods 
made to fit the structure of Mao Tse- 
tung’s New Democracy. Purporting to 
be a stage precedent to the attainment 
. of full socialism in China, the New De- 
mocracy permits the coexistence of state 
and private enterprise. Thus, unlike 
the Russian labor program for an 
economy of full state ownership, Chi- 
nese policy must be designed for work- 
ers under both public and private man- 
agements. 

However, the Chinese industrial di- 
chotomy affects certain details of labor 
policy only, and does not result in two 
sets of principles radically dissimilar in 
intent. As the policy is verbalized, at 
least, the workers of private industry 
are to enjoy roughly the same privileges 
as those accorded labor in state industry 
in such matters as organizing, collective 
bargaining, wages, and the settlement 
of disputes. The major difference is 
one of attitude on the part of Commu- 
nist leaders pledged to the doctrine of 
class struggle. Although it is admitted 
that personnel problems may arise from 
“bureaucratic tendencies” or other de- 
viations, the basic interests of labor and 
management in state enterprises are 
said to be alike. On the other hand, 

the government must paternalistically 
` “protect” the workers of private in- 
dustry from designing capitalists. 


THE Workers’ STATUS 


These ideas have been woven into an 
elaborate interpretation of the workers’ 
new status in China today. According 
to dubious reasoning which combines 
Marxism and Maoism, the New De- 
mecracy is a coalition of four revolu- 


- tionary classes, led by the working class 


but also including the national bour- 
geoisie, the petty bourgeoisie, and the 
peasantry. Through their representa- 
tives, workers actually have become 
“the masters of the state and society.” 
The Communist Party insists that it 
is literally a vanguard of the proletariat, 
and that the People’s Government un- 
erringly represents the best interests of 
labor. Nevertheless, the workers in pri- 
vate industry are depicted as the weaker 
among the “masters.” Labor in state 
enterprise is subject. to no exploitation, 
it is argued. All of the wealth which it 
creates belongs to the entire people, in- 
cluding the working class, since the 
state enterprises are supposed to be 
mere agencies of a popular government. 


_ The workers in private industry, how- 


ever, are told that they must endure a 
limited amount of exploitation during 
the New Democratic era. A part of the 
wealth they create is to be retained as 
the profit of capitalists. Despite this, 


- the Communists contend, their position 


is far better than it was before, for the 
People’s Government will not allow 
them to be exploited to excess.* 

1Li Li-san, “Lao-tung cheng-ts’e yü lao- 


tung-pu ti jen-wu” [Labor Policy and the 
Tasks of the Ministry of Labor], Hstn-hua 
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While under this interpretation the 
legal rights defined for workers in state 
and private industries are much the 
same, the privileges are less emphasized 
. than the obligations of labor. Perform- 
ance expected from the Chinese worker 
is linked directly to the Communists’ 
hope that full socialism will be attained 
in the future, with -unification of the 
economy under total state planning. 
Mao Tse-tung has said that “when the 
time comes to realize socialism,” private 
enterprise will be nationalized.” 

The question of exactly how far in 
the future this will be is avoided. But 
Communist officials believe the achieve- 
ment and success of socialism will be 
greatly dependent upon China’s ability 
to industrialize and overcome the na- 
tion’s present pathetic backwardness 
in modern manufacturing. It is rea- 
soned that industrial development would 
strengthen and enlarge the Chinese pro- 
letariat which orthodox doctrine holds 
to be necessary as the foundation of a 
socialist regime. It would provide the 
degree of autarky considered requisite 
for truly effective state planning. At 
the same time, it would combat per- 
vasive Chinese poverty and rural popu- 
lation pressure, and help to satisfy a 
nationalistic urge for military security. 
Whether or not large-scale industry can 
be constructed, the Communists’ goal 
has already involved the average Chi- 
' nese worker as an important human fac- 
tor of production. : 


THe Goar or LABOR Portcy 


Higher industrial productivity is the 
specific objective of labor policy, and its 





yieh-pao [New China Monthly] (HHYP), 
Vol. 2, No. 2 (June 1950), p. 307. 

2Mao Tse-tung, “On People’s Democratic 
Dictatorship,” Document IHI in Otto B. Van 
der Sprenkel, Robert Guillan, and Michael 
Lindsay, New China: Three Views (New 
York: John Day, 1951), p. 192. 
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encouragement is the main reason for 
an organized labor movement. The new 
“masters of the state and society” must 
be responsible masters. To quote a fa- 
vorite Communist slogan, they must do 
their utmost in the task of “developing 
production and bringing about a pros- 
perous economy.” ‘The ideal of policy 
is rising Output per worker, first, as an 
aid in the complete restoration of manu- 
facturing to levels which existed before 
China’s civil war and World War II, 
and, second, as an aid in the creation 
of new capital with which to expand in- 
dustry. According to Li Li-san, the 
Peking Minister of Labor, the struggle 
for greater production is “of primary 


‘importance to the interests of the work- 


ing class” and is “the most fundamental 
task of the Chinese trade unions.” 3 

This call to workers for higher output 
is essentially a call for increased effi- 
ciency. The Communists maintain that 
workers can contribute to the cause of 
greater production in four ways: by 
further application of physical energy, 
by better working organization, by me- 
chanical inventiveness, and by formal 
technical study. The ideal is often 
summarized in demands for “the ra- 
tionalization of labor” and is embodied 
in such catch phrases as “develop la- 
bor enthusiasm” or “observe labor disci- 
pline.” In addition to the quantitative 
increase of manufactures, the improve- 
ment of quality and the reduction of 
costs are desired results. 

The workers in private industry are 
not exempt from the programs devised 
to evoke greater efficiency. A basic 
tenet of labor policy is “regard for both 
public and private interests, benefits for 
both labor and capital.” The slogan 
does not imply equal regard for public 
and private interests, however, or mean 
that private industry operates independ- 


3Li Li-san, “The Labor Movement in 
China,” People’s China, Jan. 16, 1950, p. 28. 
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ently within an isolated sphere of its 
own. The government has assured “a 
leading position” to state industries, 
consisting mainly of plants taken over 
from the Nationalist government of 
Chiang Kai-shek. The government has 
reserved the right to co-ordinate and 
regulate. the activities of private indus- 
tries, which it encourages to serve as 
processors or concessionaires for the 
state. It is able to influence the na- 
ture of production in private industries 
through control over raw materials and 
prices. With private industries ex- 
pected. to produce largely on state 
terms, it is important that the workers 
in these industries bear their share in 
the drive for higher output. 


CLASSIFICATION OF WORKERS 


The campaign involves the technicians 
and clerical staffs of industry as well 
as factory hands. In the Communist 
scheme, both “manual labor” and “brain 
labor” are considered components of a 
working class with. 13,000,000 members, 
or about 3 per cent of the Chinese popu- 
lation. Of the total, only 3,000,000 per- 
sons are classified as industrial workers, 
the same number generally estimated 
before World War II to be engaged in 
modern manufacturing, mining, trans- 
port, and communications enterprises 
employing more than 30 workers each.* 
The remaining 10,000,000 include in- 
dustrial administrative personnel, gov- 
ernment employees, teachers, and ap- 
parently some commercial and handi- 
craft workers. 

The grouping of the technical intel- 
ligentsia and administrative personnel 
with laborers is primarily to facilitate 
organizing them in support of official 
policy. It does not represent too harsh 

4New China News Agency dispatch in New 


York Hua-ch’iao jik-pao [China Daily News], 
Feb. 19, 1951. 
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a blow at the prestige traditionally en- 
joyed by the educated man in China. 
Status of the technicians and adminis- 
trative personnel remains above that of 
the ordinary worker, and the oppor- 
tunity for advancement to this higher 
status through education or promotion 
is one of the major incentives offered to 
the successful factory hand. Further- 
more, any ideas of wage equalitarian- 
ism are flatly rejected, and the salaries 
of technicians or staff members may be 
considerably higher than those of the 
average worker. 

By extending the meaning of the 
working class yet sponsoring these dif- 
ferentiations within the class, the Chi- 
nese authorities obviously hope to avoid 
the mistakes once made by the Soviet 
Union and to’ follow the line of rectifi- 
cation which Stalin announced in 1931. 
Before 1931 discrimination against the 
Russian technical intelligentsia in wages, 
social benefits, and law made specialists 
reluctant to accept responsibilities, con- 
tributed to a high factory turnover, and 
caused industrial output to suffer. It 
was necessary for Stalin to come for- 
ward and demand greater solicitude 
toward the specialists, a progressive 
wage system carefully recognizing dif- 
ferences in skill, and a bold program 
which would stimulate the unskilled 
worker to seek advancement. 


PROGRAM OF INCENTIVES 


Nonalienation of trained men whose 
skills are badly needed, and a complex 
program of social and economic incen- 
tives modeled after those of the So- 
viet Union, are among the means by 
which the Chinese Communists encour- 
age greater output. Features of the 
program can be described only as they 
are revealed through the laws, direc- 
tives, and propagandistic writings on 
labor issued within the past two years 
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by the Central People’s Government of 
Peking. From these materials it is diffi- 
cult to judge accurately how effectively 
labor policy has been implemented thus 
far, or how China’s workers have re- 
sponded to it. Shortcomings are visible 
only when admitted by the Communists 
themselves, and enthusiastic reports on 
initial progress by far outbalance those 
confessing failures. While the degree 
of success met so far remains an uncer- 
tainty, the main aspects of the program 
can be outlined in their announced form. 
The program offers (1) indoctrination 
calculated to heighten the morale of 
workers; (2) measures to bring labor 
into consultation with management and 
thereby create in the worker a greater 
sense of responsibility for the produc- 
tive process; (3) labor competition to 
increase output directly and improve 
working organization; (4) education to 
train a new corps of alert and skilled 
personnel; and (5) to a certain extent; 
the immediate. material betterment of 
labor’s living standard. 
Pre-Communist sociologists recognized 
the need for some such program in Chi- 
nese factories. Shih Kuo-heng, for ex- 
ample, studied a Nationalist govern- 
ment factory in 1940-41 and found 
workers low in efficiency, restless, and 
indifferent toward their jobs, which 
they changed frequently. He attributed 
this discontent in part to poor wages 
and in part to the difficulties of ad- 
vancement. It was hard for unskilled 
workers to reach the skilled ranks, and 
nearly impossible for skilled workers to 
bridge the gulf separating them from 
administrative personnel. Shih also 
blamed unrest on the fact that many 
workers had been transplanted sud- 
denly from the small but closely knit 
society of the family, village, or craft 
shop into the confusing and impersonal 
environment of modern industry. La- 
borers found their status lower than it 
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had been in their old solidary groups, 
and few realistic inducements were of- 
fered to strengthen their identification 
with the new group.5 

What the authorities call “new atti- 


_ tudes toward labor” are fostered by the 


Communists’ machinery for indoctrinat- 
ing workers. Organizers promote such 
themes as those maintaining that “labor 
is a glorious thing, the foundation on 
which society exists and grows,” and 
that China today is unlike Kuomintang 
China in which “the most treasured 
thing was machinery and not man.” 
These ideas and others like them are 
spread through oral agitation in small 
discussion groups, mass meetings, and 
“speak bitterness” meetings at which 
workers are expected to recall the past 
and conclude that the conditions of the 


` present are better. Also utilized are the 


press that includes over eighty trade un- 
ion newspapers, the theater for which 
popular dramas have been written by 
workers themselves, and exhibitions in 
the Workers’ Palaces of Culture estab- 
lished in such centers as Peking, Shang- 
hai, and Tientsin. 


“Democratization of management” 


More directly related to production 
than such overt indoctrination are meas- 
ures for “the democratization of man- 
agement.” In order that workers may 
be given a voice in the planning and 
organization of production, government 
directives require that factory adminis- 
trative committees be set up in state 
enterprises. In private industries, labor- 


-capital consultative councils may be or- 


ganized if both sides agree. The com- 


5 Shih Kuo-heng, China Enters the Machine 
Age, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1944, 

8 “Enforcement Regulations on the Estab- 
lishment of Factory Administrative Commit- 
tees and Workers’ Representative, Councils in 
State and Publicly Managed Enterprises,” pub- 
lished by the North China People’s Govern- 
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mittees in either case are made up of an 
equal number of labor and management 
representatives, and the range of dis- 
cussion permitted them is roughly the 
same. They. may consider any ques- 
tions related to manufacture, factory 
regulations, the hiring and discharge of 
personnel, wages, or welfare. 

Yet the authority of the committees 
is limited in either case. In private in- 
dustry the councils function as advisory 
bodies which “shall have no managerial 
„or administrative responsibilities.” - In 
state enterprise, the factory administra- 
tive committee is defined as the highest 
executive body of a plant and may make 
decisions. Its power is limited by the 
right of veto held by the plant direc- 
tor, who serves as the chairman of the 
committee. The director may refuse to 
implement decisions of the committee 
which he believes are unbeneficial to 
. production or conflict with instructions 
from officials higher in the state indus- 
trial system. However, he must refer 
any disputed problem to the higher 
officials, with whom labor may also 
negotiate for a decision. 

Evidence indicates that thus far the 
committees have brought about no great 
change in the Chinese workers’ habits 
of deference to superiors, have not been 
widely appreciated, and have failed to 
spur production in the way the Commu- 
nists desire. The All-China Federation 
of Labor (ACFL) reported that 987 
committees had been established in 
state enterprises up to May 1950, but 
that their efforts had resulted “in no 
remarkable record.” It regretted that 





ment, Aug. 10, 1949; text in Chung-kuo chik- 
king yiin-tung wen-hsien [Documents on the 
Chinese Labor Movement], ed. by All-China 
Federation of Labor, Peking: Kung-jen ch’u- 
pan-she, 1950, pp. 135-41; and “Directive on 
the Establishment of Labor-Capital Consulta- 
tive Councjls in Private Enterprises,” New 
China Monthly, Vol. 2, No. 2 (June 1950), 
p. 311: ` 
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members look upon the committees as 
“an extra burden, with the result that 
meetings are held purely for formal- 
ism.” By October 1950, in Shanghai 
alone 503 councils had been set up in 
private establishments. But the head 
of the Shanghai Labor Bureau com- 
plained that labor and capital used 
many of these merely to contend for 
selfish advantage, while neglecting prob- 
lems of production. He investigated 46 
of the councils, only to find that 17 la- 
bor representations and 16 representa- 
tions of capital had not studied gov- 
ernment regulations for procedure of 
the committees.’ 


Competitive campaigns 


Greater success is claimed with labor 
competitive campaigns, the Chinese ver- 
sions of the Russian Stakhanovite and 
shock brigade movements. Three main 
types are encouraged. These are the 
labor hero movement, which recognizes 
individual workers who have demon- 
strated outstanding skill; emulation 


‘drives, in which one team of factory 


hands challenges another to outstrip it 
in production; and the new records 
movement of Manchuria. All are based 
on threats of shame and appeals to 
prestige. Nonparticipants in competi- 
tion may be labeled “bastions of back- 
wardness,” while model workers are 
feted, publicized, and given preference 
in promotion. Material rewards in- 
clude production bonuses and greater 
insurance benefits for the model worker 
than for the average laborer. 

Organized by “activists” and full- 
time agitators, the competitions have 
not been met with uniform enthusiasm. 
The size of the opposition is not men- 


*“All-China Federation of Labor’s Report 
on Work of Past Year,” May 1, 1950; and 
Ma Ch’un-ku, “Present Labor-Capital Rela- 
tions in Shanghai,” The Shanghai News, Oct. 
29, 1950; from texts issued in Hong Kong. 
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tioned, but officials admit that some 
workers regard the movements as “an- 
other governmental plot to squeeze 
more labor from them.” Other workers 
resent ‘labor heroes as the intended 
catalysts of unwanted speed-ups. Fear- 
ing that their unwillingness or inability 
to keep pace may cost them their jobs, 
these workers have advised labor heroes 
to slow down. In combating this re- 
sentment, the Communists warn model 
workers against “personal championship 
removed from‘ the masses,” and assign 
them the duty of helping others to sur- 
pass their quotas. In addition, organ- 
izers are paying increasing attention to 
team or collective competition and less 
to individual records.® 


Education 


Education is another part of the Com- 
munists’ program of incentives, and ap- 
parently a forceful feature. For cen- 
turies in China, education, as sponsored 
by Confucian scholarship, led to civil 
service examinations and thence to pub- 
lic office. For centuries it was denied 
to China’s masses, although highly 
evaluated by them.. Attitudes toward 
education held over from the past have 
remained peculiarly influential in mod- 
ern times. The Communists, while 
radically changing curricula, are using 
for their own ends the lingering popular 
association of schooling with public 
office. Among workers they stress that 
training may lead to government posi- 
tion or promotion within the system of 
state industry. 


In June 1950, Peking formally or- 


dered local governments and trade un- 
ions to sponsor spare-time schools for 
the working class and directed that man- 


-8 Fan Kung-ming, “The New Record Move- 
ment in Manchuria,” People’s Chine, Feb. 1, 
1950, p. 20; Chao Kuo-yu, “How I Became 
a Labour Hero,” People’s China, Nov. 1, 
1950, pp. 23-24. 
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agements should bear the cost of these.® 
Both state and private enterprises are 
required to allocate a sum equal to 2 
per cent of their monthly pay roll for 
cultural and educational activities of 
the trade unions. A part of the fund 
may be used for three kinds of training. 


_ General education courses concentrate 


on teaching workers to read and write 


‘one thousand characters within a year. 


Political training courses, more formal 
than the general indoctrination meet- 
ings, teach the history of world revolu- 
tionary movements, the economic de- 
velopment of the Soviet Union, Chinese 
Communist policies, and -labor laws. 
Technical training is the third kind of 
education, and that which tries most 
directly to overcome the Chinese short- 
age of skilled industrial labor. Statistics 
show that the greatest progress in tech- 
nical training has been made in Man- 
churia, where some factory schools bene- 
fit from instruction by Russian engi- 
neers. On the first anniversary of the 
Central People’s Government, Premier 
Chou En-lai reported that throughout 
China 700,000 workers were enrolled in 
spare-time courses of the various cate- 
gories—an indication of good response. 

Education continues as a path to 
advancement, but policy makers stress 
that consideration must also be given 
to skill and seniority when promotions 
are made in state industries. They 


‘claim that in general the workers’ 


chances for upward mobility have 
greatly improved since the beginning of 
industrial restoration and rehabilitation. 
One representative report, for example, 
says that five thousand miners of state 
collieries became administrative person- 


9 “Directive on the Development of In- 
dustrial Spare-Time Education,” New China 
Monthly, Vol. 2, No. 3 (July 1950), p. 661. 

10 Chou En-lai, “For the Consolidation and 
Development of the Chinese People’s Vic- 
tory,” New China News Agency, Oct. 3, 1950. 
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nel or trade union officials in Manchuria 
between 1948 and 1950. Another claims 
that nearly all junior officials of Man- 
churian state enterprises have been pro- 
moted from the ranks of workers, that 
laborers are represented in government 
assemblies at all levels, and that one 
prominent labor hero is a member of 
the Northeast Administrative Council. 
The continued fulfillment of promises of 
rapid promotion should depend in part 
upon whether Chinese industry can 
greatly expand. 


Wages and real earnings 


The Communists necessarily have pro- 
ceeded more cautiously and slowly in 
regard to wages and other real benefits 
for the working class than they have in 
implementing their program of social in- 
centives. The costs of rebuilding in- 
dustry from the destruction of former 
wars and in the’ midst of continuing 
warfare are tremendous. Wage in- 
creases have been assigned a low place 
in the scheme of priorities, lest they 
work against the aim of industrial ex- 
pansion. ` Excesses were permitted work- 
ers in certain cities immediately after 
Communist occupation. In Shanghai, 
for example, workers came forth with 
exorbitant demands for back pay, sever- 
ance pay, and new wage scales, inter- 
preting the Communists’ arrival as an 
opportunity to redress all their real or 
imagined grievances at the expense of 
their employers. They endangered the 
existence of vital industries to such an 
extent that it was soon necessary for 
officialdom to step forward, accuse them 
of “leftist tendencies,” and inform them 
that wage demands must be subordi- 
nated to the interests. of greater pro- 


11 “The First May Day in a People’s China,” 
People’s China, May 1, 1950, p. 3; Chang 
Wei-chen, “Workers Restore Manchuria’s In- 
dustry,” People’s China, May 1, 1950, p. 8. 
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duction. Since then gradualism has | 
been the correct line for both public 
and private enterprise. Workers are 
told that their position must remain 
unfavorable for a considerable length of 
time. The ACFL informed its mem- 
bers of the correct policy last year: 
... the idea of engaging in production 
merely for welfare’s sake must be given 
up. Funds for welfare can become avail- 
able only through work. It would be futile 
to talk about welfare without first facing 
tke problem of higher productivity, a pre- 
requisite to better welfare.1? 


Official sources report that under the 
policy of: gradualism, increases of real 
earnings are being achieve! slowly in 
separated areas. The general impres- 
sion they give is that more advance has 
been made in North China than else- 
where. The real income of workers in 
Manchuria, for example, is said to have 
increased by 35 per cent since the Com- 
munists took over the region? How- 
ever, in this and other cases statistics 
available are extremely meager and in- 
sufficient to allow an independent com- 
parison of wages and their purchasing 
power today with the levels which ex- 
isted formerly under the Nationalist 
government. 

A part of the reported Manchurian 
increase resulted from the institution of 
a new wage system of eight grades in 
April 1950. While detailed information 
on the development is lacking, the sys- 
tem apparently is the precursor of a 
unified national wage scale which the 
Communists have been planning since 
1948, Advance statements indicate that 
the Chinese system will imitate the dif- 
ferential method.used by the Soviet Un- 

12“All China Federation of Labor’s Report 
cn Work of Past Year,” May 1, 1950. 

13Ke Chia-lung, “Manchuria’s Economic 
Victories,” People’s China, June 1, 1950, p. 
S; Kao Kang, “A Year of Achievement in 


Manchuria,” People’s China, Nov. 1, 1950, 
p. 8. 
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ion. ` It will require a single wage stand- 
ard for all industries of the same kind, 
with maximum and minimum wages for 
various grades to recognize differences 
of skill, training, responsibility of po- 
sition held, and length of service. 

Pending institution of the system, the 
Communists have enunciated a number 
‘of broad though vague principles to 
govern wage payments. Employers 
must guarantee their workers a mini- 
mum standard of living, which is reck- 
oned as the lowest wage needed to pro- 
vide for two persons. Men, women, and 
children should receive “equal pay for 
equal work.” Earnings should be cal- 
culated on the basis of “payment ac- 
cording to work done,” and “the more 
work, the more pay.” They should be 
paid according to a calendar based on 
an average ten-hour day (in no case to 
exceed 12 hours), with approximately 
300 workdays a year.** 

The government encourages labor and 
management to write their wage agree- 
ments into collective contracts. If dis- 
putes arise over these contracts or for 
any other reasons, in public or private 
enterprise, four successive steps are 
specified for settlement: negotiation be- 
tween the management and the trade 
union involved, mediation by the gov- 
ernment Labor Bureau, arbitration by 


special committees, and finally appeal ` 


to the People’s Court.1® Paradoxically, 
the regulations calling for this pro- 
cedure make no provision for strike, al- 
though the Communists were once the 
foremost agitators for the Chinese work- 
ers’ right to strike. The contention, of 


4From Chung-kuo chih-kung yiin-tung ti 
tang-ch’ien jen-wu [Present Tasks of the Chi- 
nese Labor Movement] (Hong Kong: Hsin- 
min-chu ch’u-pan-she, Sept. 1949), pp.-51-55, 
61-66. . É 

15 “Regulations Governing the Procedure for 
the Settlement of Labor Disputes,” ratified 
Nov. 16, 1950, New China News Agency, Nov. 
25, 1950. 
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course, is that strike becomes unneces- 
sary under a government which permits 
no exploitation in state industry and 
no excessive exploitation in private in- 
dustry. 


Labor insurance 


Two other measures for improvement 
of labor’s livelihood are noteworthy. 
Last March China’s first labor insur- 
ance law became effective. It is ap- 
plicable to all state and private enter- 
prises employing over 100 workers. The 
law provides that the full cost of insur- 
ance is to be borne by management, 
which must set aside an amount equal 
to 3 per cent of its total monthly pay 
roll as an insurance fund to be adminis- 
tered by the ACFL. The principal bene- 
fits it provides for are free medical treat- 
ment, with 50-100 per cent of wages 
(depending upon a worker’s length of 
service) to be paid during hospitali- 
zation; permanent disability pensions 
equal to 60-75 per cent of a worker’s 
former monthly wages; pensions to the 
dependents of deceased workers equal to 
25—50 per cent of the wage; and retire- 
ment pensions equal to 35-60 per cent 
of wages for men 60 years old and 
women of 50.1° How well the labor in- 
surance law can be enforced remains to 
be seen. 


Bad system outlawed 


Early in 1950 the government out- 
lawed a system whereby transport work- 
ers. and miners obtained jobs through 
gang bosses or labor Contractors, who 
thereafter kept a substantial portion of 
the workers’ wages. Communist asser- 
tions that the system deprived many la- 
borers of 40 to 80. per cent of their 
earnings are borne out generally by 
studies made before World War II. In 


16 Text of labor insurance law published in 
Peking Jen-min jik-pao [People’s Daily], Feb. 
27, 1951. 
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an effort to stamp out the practice, 


trade unions conducted mass trials of - 


gang leaders at mine sites and trans- 
port centers such as Shanghai, Swatow, 
Pengpu, and Peking. Numbers of the 
accused were executed or imprisoned.?” 


TRADE UNIONS 


Within the past two years labor lead- 
ers have given much time to erecting a 
structure of trade unions through which 
these various points of policy may be 
transmitted. Communist victory has 
brought an even firmer control over la- 
bor organizations than that once exer- 
cised by the Kuomintang through a net- 
work of “yellow unions,” approved as- 
sociations held subservient to the party. 

The trade union law passed in Peking 
on June’ 28, 1950 states explicitly that 
unions are to educate and organize work- 
ers and staff members to support the 
laws and regulations of the People’s 
Government.4® - In state enterprises 
they are to protect public, property and 
fight against sabotage. In private in- 
dustry they must oppose the violation 
of government decrees and actions detri- 
mental to production. According to 
Li Li-san, unions must also serve as 
“schools of New Democracy.” This 
phrase is recogriizable as an adaptation 
of Lenin’s “schools of Communism,” 
and the Chinese idea behind the phrase 
is the same as that of Lenin. Trade un- 
ions must conduct “educational work 
along political, cultural and technical 
lines” and teach the workers “how to 
administer the state and how to man- 


17 Wang Ke-ho, “The End of Gang Rule in 
Transport,” People’s China, May 1, 1950, pp. 
11-12; Ke Chia-lung, “Gang Rule of Trans- 
port Workers Ended,” China Monthly Re- 
view, Nov. 1950, pp. 65-67. 

18“The Trade Union Law of the People’s 
Republic of China” and Li Li-san, “Some Ex- 
planatory Remarks on the Trade Union Law,” 
People’s China, Vol. 2, No. 2, July 16, 1950, 
supplement. ‘i 
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age their factories.” *® The duty of un- 
ions to win immediate improvement of 
ther members’ living conditions is in- 
variably listed in third place. 

Only unions under the ACFL are 
legal, despite claims that freedom of 
assembly exists in China today. All 
bocies of workers formed must report 
to zhe federation, which will ratify their 
establishment and register them with 
the government. Groups which do not 
comply with this procedure “shall not 
be called trade unions. .. .” The 
trale union law further says that un- 
iors are “mass organizations voluntarily 
formed by the working class.” Li Li- - 
sat has interpreted this clause to mean 
thet “every worker has the right to join 
a -rade union or to refrain from join- 
ing.” Yet other legislation tends to 
foxce the worker into the official federa- 
tion. The labor insurance law provides 
thet a number of benefits payable to 
union members shall be payable to non- 
union members in half amount only. 

Unions under the 53-man executive 
committee of the ACFL are being 
meshed into an integrated system which 
leds itself to centralized control. The 
vectical backbone of the structure is a 
series of industrial unions. Organiza- 
ticn of these admittedly has run behind 
scredule “due to a lack of spirit in fac- 
ing realities while carrying out plans.” 7° 

However, by the beginning of this 
year seven national industrial unions 
hed been set up covering railways, posts 
ard telecommunications, transport, tex- 
tis, electric power, munitions, and edu- 
cation. Preparatory or working com- 
mttees had been established for nine 
others. In addition to this vertical 
stzucture, there is a horizontal structure 
of all-trade union councils. Locals of 


19Li Li-san, “The Labor Movement in 
China,” People’s China, Jan. 16, 1950, p. 27. 

20 “All-China Federation of Labor’s Report 
or Work of Past Year,” May 1, 1950. 
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all industries combine to elect delegates 
to councils at municipal, provincial, and 
regional levels. The ACFL reported a 
total membership of 5,130,000 workers 
last February, including about 400,000 
women workers.*+ . 

The federation supposedly operates 
on the principles of democratic cen- 
tralism and “from the masses, to the 
masses.” But it is doubtful that any 
real power is exercised by the majority 
of workers within the structure in the 
formation of national policy. Top offi- 
cials of the federation are professional 
politicians who also are high govern- 
-ment officials or leading members of the 


Communist Party. Ch’en Yün is presi- - 


dent of the ACFL, chairman of the 
government Committee of Finance and 
Economics, and a member of the party 
Central Committee. Li Li-san is a vice 
president of the ACFL, Minister of La- 
bor, and a member of the party Central 
Committee. Liu Ning-i is an ACFL 
vice president and an international liai- 
son man for the party. The last vice 
president, Chu Hsiieh-fan, is not a party 
member but is Minister of Post and 
Telegraph. 

In individual unions under the ACFL 
the Communist influence makes itself 
felt directly through a number of agita- 
tors, activists, members of the New 
Democratic Youth Corps, and party 
cells. In one factory with 2,000 work- 
ers, for example, party cell members 
were reported to number 169, or a ratio 
of twelve to one.”* Through this stra- 
tegic arrangement of forces, pressure 
can be brought to bear upon union 
electorates in case of necessity. It may 
be unwise to project Western stand- 
ards and conclude that Chinese workers 
suffer from a loss of democratic privi- 


21 Hua-ch’iao jik-pao [China Daily News], 
Feb, 19, 1951. 

22 Chao Kuo-yu, “Labor Competition in the 
New China,” tr. from Pravda, April 29, 1950. 
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lege. It is doubtful whether they have 
ever exercised the privilege. However, 
should a severe crisis develop, a genuine 
opposition force certainly would have 
trouble winning its arguments from the 
party’s many agents. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, Chinese Communist la- 
bor policy seeks to elicit the co-opera- 
tion of workers in building an industrial 
nation. It professes primary concern 
with long-range benefits for the laborer, 
but declares a willingness to reward 
hard work and complete loyalty in lim- 
ited measure at once as an incentive 
to greater production. It is applied 
through an approved structure of trade 
unions by methods combining persua- 
sion and control. Great gaps exist in 
the total picture as presented by day- 
to-day sources. The candid opinions of ` 
China’s workers, the cordialities and 
discords of labor-management relations, 
the discrepancies between measures an- 
nounced and those implemented—these 
are but a few of the questions on which 
further material would be highly desir- 
able. 

Has the policy contributed measur- 
ably to higher industrial output? Rep- 
resentative reports say that labor pro- 
ductivity in Manchurian public enter- 
prises was 102 per cent higher in the 
first half of 1950 than in 1949, and that 
labor productivity of textile mills dur- 
ing 1950 execeeded that of 1947 by 12 
per cent in Shanghai and 16 per cent in 
Tsingtao. But figures similar to these 
are often suspect, since they attribute 
rises solely to the mounting enthusiasm 
of the working class. Obviously, the 


23 “State-owned Industries in Northeast 
Swiftly Restored,’ New China News Agency, 
Aug. 22, 1950; “China’s Cotton Industry 
Makes Rapid Progress,” New China News 
Agency, Sept. 12, 1950. 
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Communists have been reopening plants 
which were at a standstill at the time 
of their victory, restarting machines, 
and adding capital goods whenever pos- 
sible. These factors, in addition to any 
enthusiasm of labor, should be consid- 
ered as elements influencing output per 
worker. Against the assertions of over- 
whelming fervor stand the less-talked-of 
facts that in the introductory stage of 
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policy enactment many factories have 


- not responded to managerial committees 


as expected, speed-ups have been re- 
sented by some workers, and demands 
for higher wages have sometimes been 
suppressed among laborers, whose pri- 
mary motive in organizing has histori- 
cally been the winning of higher wages. 
The task of “re-education” seems far 
from complete. 


William Ayers, Cambridge, Massachusetts, is a graduate student of Far Eastern his-- 
tory at Harvard University. He returned to the United States in 1949 after wartime 
service in China, work with the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
and employment in Nanking and Manila as a newspaperman. 


Education and Propaganda in Communist China 


By THEopoRE Hs!-EN CHEN 


ANY people make the mistake of 

thinking that a Communist re- 
gime rests on force alone. They forget 
that the propaganda machinery of the 
Communist state is actually as impor- 
tant as the police and the firing squad, 
and that the Communist Party has al- 
ways depended on propaganda and in- 
doctrination not only for the mainte- 
nance of morale and discipline within 
the party but also to win the support of 
the population’ at large. 


PERSUASICN AND IDEOLOGICAL 
CONVERSION 


The People’s Republic of China is de- 
clared to be “a state of the people’s 
democratic dictatorship.” The govern- 
ment is supposed to be dictatorial and 
democratic at ihe same time. The dic- 
tatorial power of the state is used to 
suppress the reactionaries and counter- 
revolutionaries who obstruct the prog- 
ress of the proletarian-socialist revolu- 
tion, but democracy in certain approved 
forms is granted to the people who are 
accepted as active forces and supporters 
of the revolution. The method of dic- 
tatorship is the. method of force, of co- 
ercion, of severe punishment, of violence 
and terrorism: the method of democ- 
tacy is the methed of persuasion by 


means of indoctrination, propaganda, 


and education. Said Mao Tse-tung:: 

The people’s Cemocratic dictatorship has 
two methods. Toward the enemy, it uses 
the method of dictatorship, namely: it does 
not allow them to take part in political 
activities for certain necessary periods; it 
compels them to obey the law of the peo- 
ple’s government and compels them to 
work and to remold themselves into new 
men through labor. Toward the people, it 


_ abeyance. 


is the opposite, it does not use compulsion, 
but democratic methods, namely: it does 
not compel them to do this or that, but 
uses democratic methods in educating and 
persuading them. 


True, the line of demarcation between 
friend and foe is so narrow and so vague 
that many people live in fear that they 
may be branded reactionaries and “ene- 
mies of the people” and thus become fit 
subjects for the harsh methods of the 


‘dictatorship. At the same time, the fact 


remains that whenever it is possible to 
win support by the methods of per- 
suasion, the Communists have, as a rule, 
preferred to hold force and coercion in 
In other words, education 
and propaganda are given a chance be- 
fore the more direct methods of co- 
ercion and punishment are employed. 
There is another reason why educa- 
tion and propaganda: are expected to 
play a prominent role in Communist 
China. The Communists attach su- 
preme importance to the ideological 
basis of their revolution and of the new 
regime they have established. They 
claim that the fundamental nature of 
the New Democracy, with such basic 
ideas as democratic dictatorship, demo- 
cratic centralism, anti-imperialism, and 
a transitional stage of capitalism before 
the introduction of complete socialism: 
cannot be properly understood without 
reference to the ideology of Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin as applied to Chinese 
conditions. A loyal citizen of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic must be familiar with 
Marxism-Leninism in order to be able 
to appreciate the significance of the 
1Mao Tse-tung, “Report to the Party 


Plenum” (June 6, 1950), People’s China, Vol. 
2, No. 1 (July 1, 1950), p. 25. 
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class struggle at home and abroad, so 
that he may become an enthusiastic 
fighter against the exploitation of feudal 
reactionaries at home and the oppres- 
sion of imperialist-capitalists abroad. 
This essential ideological orientation re- 
quires “cleansing the mind” of feudal 
and bourgeois ideology in order to clear 
the way for the development of a new 
revolutionary ideology. Neither mind- 
cleansing nor the implanting of a new 
ideology can be accomplished by force 
alone; the work must be done by the 
process of education, indoctrination, and 
propaganda. 


EDUCATION, INDOCTRINATION, AND 
PROPAGANDA 


It goes without saying that there is 
really no distinction between education, 
indoctrination, and propaganda. All are 
“methods of persuasion” employed to 
win ideological converts and supporters 
of the People’s Republic and its policies. 
The school, the stage, the radio, the mu- 
seum, the mass meetings, the parades 
, and demonstrations, as well as various 
forms of art and literature, are expected 
to pursue the same goals. All these 
agencies through which the mind of the 
people may be reached and changed are 
summarized under the term “culture 
and education.” 

The hyphenated term- “culture-educa- 
tion” is used to designate administra- 
tive agencies of the government charged 
with the supervision and direction of all 
propaganda and indoctrination activities 
as well as the program of the schools. 
One of the three over-all committees 
which direct the work of the various 
~ ministries and bureaus of the State 
Administration Council of the Central 
People’s Government is the Committee 
of Cultural and Educational Affairs, 
under which are placed the Ministry of 
Cultural Affairs, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, the Ministry of- Public Health, 
the Academy of Sciences, the Press Ad- 
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ministration, and the Publications Ad- 
ministration. When it is remembered 
that “cultural affairs” include all the 
informal agencies of education, as well 
as art, literature, and amusement, it 
can be seen that culture-education’ co- 
ordinates under one integrated plan all 
the channels through which the mind 
and thought of the people may be 
reached. This pattern of organization 
extends all the way down to local lev- 
els of government. i 

The recognition of education, indoc- 
trination, and propaganda as one and 
the same thing has been a characteristic 
of Communist thinking since early years. 
In emphasizing the need of communi- 
cating revolutionary ideas to the people, 
Mao Tse-tung said in 1942: 


Who is a propagandist? Not only is the 
teacher a propagandist, the newspaper re- 
porter a propagandist, the literary writer 
a propagandist, but all our cadres in all 
kinds of work are'also propagandists. Take 
for example the military commander... . 
when he talks with the soldiers and deals 
with the people, what is he doing but 
carrying on propaganda work? Any per- 
son engaged in talking with another person 
is engaged in propaganda... 2 


Therefore, when speaking of education 
in Communist China, it is understood 
that indoctrination and propaganda are 
included. 


i AIMS OF EDUCATION 


-` Since education in all its varied forms 
is an instrument of the state to enlist 
support of and co-operation in state 
policies, it cannot be divorced from 
politics. In general terms, the primary 
aims of education in the People’s Re- 
public are twofold: (a) to produce the 
personnel, the readiness, and the de- 
sired attitudes to aid in the economic 
and material development of China, and 


2Mao Tse-tung, “Opposing Party Formal- 
ism,” Feb. 1942. 
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(b) to eradicate reactionary ideas and 
to indoctrinate a new ideology based on 
Marxism-Leninism. - 
While these two fundamental aims 
remain constant, the concrete policies of 
the state emphasize different phases of 
the economic and political program at 
different times. As the specific points 
of emphasis shift in the policies of the 
state, the educational program reflects 
the changes in emphasis. For example, 
in the months immediately following the 
establishment of the People’s Republic, 
indoctrination in the new ideology was 
the chief concern of political education, 
while a new emphasis on production, 


science, and technology reflected the, 


importance attached to economic and 
material reconstruction. As the agrarian 
reform program received the increasing 
attention of the government, it devolved 
upon the schools and the indoctrination 
classes—called “learning sessions”—out- 
side the schools to teach the significance 
of the proposed reform and to enlist 
widespread support of the program be- 


ing launched by the government. The 
Korean war created a new demand for 


integrating education with the needs of 
national defense. Throughout the win- 
ter of 1950 and the spring of 1951, as 
the campaign for opposing American 
“aggression” and. extending aid to Korea 
-got into full swing, it became the major 
duty of education to arouse public re- 
sentment and antagonism against the 
United States. “Learning sessions” in 
schools and outside dealt with the his- 
tory, the nature, the menace, and the 
various manifestations of American “im- 
perialism” not only in military aggres- 
sion but also in political domination, 
economic exploitation, and cultural en- 
slavement. Thus the objectives of edu- 
cation and the actual program of the 
schools and propaganda agencies are at 
all times closely co-ordinated with the 
long-range and immediate policies of 
the state. 


. Republic. 
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POLITICAL EDUCATION 


Ideological indoctrination, under the 
name of political education, is an essen- 
tial feature of all educational programs; 
at times it constitutes the entire con- 
tent of the curriculum of the school or 
training institute. Needless to say, 
Marxism as interpreted by Lenin and 
Stalin is the core of political education. 
For the training of cadres, twelve books 
have been selected as the officially ap- 
proved list of required readings which 
every cadre must carefully study.” Even 
a casual look at the list would impress 
one with the predominant Russian in- 
fluence on the ideology of the Chinese 
Communists. The twelve books are: 
The Communist Manifesto, by Marx 
and Engels; The Ideology and Method- 
ology of Marx and Engels, compiled by 
the Liberation Press; Socialism, Utopian 
and Scientific, by Engels; The State and 
Revolution, by Lenin; Imperialism, the 
Highest Stage of Capitalism, by Lenin; 
Left-Wing Communism, An Infantile 
Disorder, by Lenin; Foundations of 
Leninism, by Stalin; Lenin and Stalin 
on China, compiled by the Liberation 
Press; Short Course of the History of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Un- 
ion, edited by the Central Committee 
of the CPSU; Political Economy, by 
Leontiev; The History of Social De- 
velopment, compiled by the Liberation 
Press; and Lenin and Stalin on the So- 
cialistic Economy (two volumes), com- 
piled by the Liberation Press. 

In the schools, the curriculum is 
purged of all subject matter reflecting 
the “feudal, compradore and fascist 
ideology” extant before the People’s 
The study of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen’s “Three People’s Principles” is 
banned. The new political education 
includes not only the study of the 
theory and practice of the New De- 
mocracy and the organization of the 
People’s Government, but also indoc- 
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trination in Marxism-Leninism and a 
new reorientation of thinking in terms 


of dialectical materialism. Among new- 


subjects of the curriculum in secondary 
and higher schools are “dialectical ma- 
terialism,” “history of social develop- 
ment,” and “political economy.” His- 
tory is studied from the standpoint of 
the class struggle, the contributions of 
labor, and the conflict between feudal- 
ism and socialism. To develop the 
“scientific. point of view,” the concept 
of human evolution is given special em- 
phasis. “From ape to man” is a topic 
which appears in all outlines and syllabi 
for political education. 

An important outcome of political 
education is to produce an ardent ad- 
miration of the-Soviet Union. A good 
citizen of the People’s Republic is sup- 
posed to be enthusiastic in his adora- 
tion of the progress and high level of 
culture of the Soviet Union, and ever 
ready to accept the leadership of the 
first socialist state in the history of 
mankind. He should banish from his 
mind any doubt or skepticism in re- 
gard to the pure friendship and un- 
selfish helpfulness of the Soviet Union. 
At the same time, his thinking is con- 
sidered progressive in the degree to 
which he recognizes the menace of 
American imperialism and rebels against 
the decadent, corrupt, and exploitative 
capitalism that the United States is sup- 
posed to represent. As the Korean war 
became more intense and the national 
movement for “Opposing American Im- 
perialism and Aiding Korea” gathered 
momentum, it became almost the exclu- 
sive concern of political education to 
arouse popular sentiment against “Im- 
perialist America.” In many schools 
and colleges, regular studies were sus- 
pended to make way for the intensive 
study of American imperialism in its 
varied aspects. In the Normal Univer- 
sity in Peking, for example, faculty and 
students were assigned specific topics 
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for study and report, the topics rang- 
ing from “the reactionary character of 
American education” to “how the United 
States helped the corrupt Manchu dy- 
nasty suppress the Taiping Rebellion.” 

Political education not only goes on 
in the schools but is brought to the en- 
tire population through the radio, the 
drama, parades and demonstrations, 
posters and cartoons, slogans and songs. 
To create a receptive attitude toward 
the indoctrination and propaganda spon- 
sored by the governmental and semi- 
governmental agencies, the population is 


‘urged to join a nation-wide movement . 


of “learning.” The “learning move- 
ment” is to reach all classes of the popu- 
lation. Government employees and fac- 
tory workers are expected to attend 
weekly “learning sessions” for the study 
of Marxist materialism and such topics 
of immediate interest as the land re- 
form and the fight against American 
imperialism. The slogan is to “learn, 
learn, and again learn.” 

To “learn” is to realize the necessity 
of eradicating all reactionary and feudal 
ideas. It is to become a devout fol- 
lower of Marxism-Leninism. It is to be 
unalterably opposed to the Kuomintang 
and Imperialist America. It is to ap- 


‘preciate the greatness of the Soviet Un- 


ion, It is to co-operate and help in 
whatever tasks the People’s Government: 
sets as the important goal of the day, 
be it the purchase of victory bonds or 
the increase of production or enlistment 
in the army. a 


OTHER CHANGES IN SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The Common ‘Program of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic stipulates in Article 42 
that education shall promote “love of 
the fatherland, love of the people, love 
of labor, love of science, and care ‘of 
the public property.” These five traits 
have been called the “five loves” ‘that 
education must strive to cultivate. Be- 
sides political indoctrination, education 
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must make direct contributions to the 
material and economic reconstruction of 
the nation. To this end, the schools 
must not only teach the pupils to ap- 
preciate the importance of labor and 
production, but also provide for their 
participation in labor and productive 
activities. In the higher schools, science 
and technology are given precedence 
over studies which do not have direct 
bearing on the practical problems of 


material and economic reconstruction.. 


This means a utilitarian type of educa- 


tion and the inevitable neglect of studies - 


which are known in the West as the 
liberal arts. The new regime “aims to 
transform China as quickly as possible 
into an industrial nation, and expects 
the schools and colleges to produce the 
trained personnel needed for all phases 
of the industrialization program. 

The Communists insist that Marxism 
is not a dogma, but a guide to action. 
They have no use for theory that is not 
directly applicable to practice. Their 
emphasis on the unity of thought and 
action means for education a new meth- 
odology which tries to bridge the gap 
between theory and practice. It is spe- 
cifically stated in Article 46 of the Com- 
mon Program that “the method of edu- 
cation of the People’s Republic of China 
shall be the unification of theory and 
practice.” Classroom study, it is urged, 
must be closely linked with the actual 
conditions and problems in Chinese so- 
ciety. Knowledge is useful only when 
it can be used for the solution of prac- 
tical problems of production, industry, 
and national defense. To keep in close 
touch with realities, teachers are urged 
to take their students on field trips to 
visit farms, factories, mines, and other 
business enterprises and social institu- 
tions. Students and teachers in the 
technical subjects are urged to learn the 
actual use of tools and machinery in ad- 
dition to book learning. Educated peo- 
ple are told that they must come down 
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from the ivory tower of the past and 


“make themselves available for the serv- 


ice of the people. They are no longer 
allowed to live as privileged members of 
a white-collar class, but are expected to 
be ready to soil their hands in labor and 
productive activities. Schools of all lev- 
els are encouraged to establish intimate 
connections with farms, factories, and 
business enterprises, so that the subject 
matter of the curriculum may be drawn 
from the productive enterprises and ap- 
plied to the solution of actual problems 
in production. The unification of theory 
and practice has become a cardinal 
principle of education from the lower 
schools all the way up to the universi- 
ties. i 

The accent on politics and collectivi- 
zation has produced marked changes in 
school life. Teachers as well as stu- 
dents must attend frequent meetings 
devoted to the discussion of political 
events and the “learning” of the new 
ideology. The leaders of the new re- 
gime declare that such meetings and 
public gatherings are not only an ex- 
pression of collective living but also of 
democratic living, for they provide an 
opportunity for individuals to express 
their views and for public opinion to 
become crystallized. Schools and col- 
leges are asked to adopt “democratic 
methods of administration.” Institu- 
tions of higher learning must provide 
for administrative councils in which not 
only faculty and student representatives 
share the authority and responsibility 
in the formulation of academic policies, 
but workers and janitors are also repre- 
sented. 

Actually, this “democratic adminis- 
tration” by the participation of student 
and worker representatives has proved 
to be a very effective means of con- 
trolling the educational institutions. 
With trained cadres and Communist 
Party members strategically placed 
among students and workers and lead- 
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ing them in demanding that educational 
policies follow closely the directives of 
the new government, the administrative 
councils have become agencies for the 
implementation of state policies. 

The earlier talk of “democratization” 
led some schools to experiment with 
democratic methods of student partici- 
pation in the preparation of examina- 
tion questions and the evaluation of 


achievement, but such “progressive” 


methods are now considered impracti- 
cable. Group study instead of indi- 
vidual study is still advocated in some 
institutions as good practice in collec- 
tive living, but the proposal of allowing 
study groups to elect representatives to 
take examinations for the groups repre- 


sented has not met with official favor. ` 


There is, however, no abatement in offi- 
cial interest in group meetings of all 
kinds, ranging from “learning sessions” 


to mass meetings for the incitement and- 


demonstration of mass emotions. 


CRITICISM AND SELF-CRITICISM 


A method of education and indoc- 
trination highly valued by the Commu- 
nists is that of criticism and self-criti- 
cism. Originally adopted from the So- 
viet Union and extensively used within 
the Chinese Communist Party as a 
means of enforcing party discipline and 
ideological unity, the method has now 
been extended to the entire population 
and adopted not only in the schools but 
also in factories, government offices, vil- 
lages, and other places. Jn a meeting 
of criticism and self-criticism, individu- 
als are encouraged to criticize one an- 
other and to point out errors in thought 
and action. Each person is called upon 
not only to make criticisms of other 
people but to express his own ideas on 
various issues, to accept humbly the 
criticisms made by other people, and to 
acknowledge his errors by making pub- 
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lic confessions and pledging his deter- 
mination to mend his ways. 

The Communists consider this method 
another application of their democratic 
principle. They claim that criticism in 
meetings and through newspapers gives 
all people an opportunity to express 
their thoughts and even to point out the 
mistakes of cadres, Communist Party 
members, and government personnel. 
The objective observer, however, sees 
in the method of criticism a most 
astute method of discipline and control. 
In such meetings are discovered “devia- 
tions” in thought and action which can 
be quickly dealt with. Each person is 
not only given a chance to speak; he is 
expected to do so. To remain silent is 
“to isolate one’s self from the group” 
and to expose one’s self to the criticism 
of being unco-operative and to the suspi- 
cion of harboring reactionary thoughts. 
With meetings well supervised and di- 
rected by trained cadres, every partici- 
pant feels the pressure to talk, and in 
talking, he reveals his thoughts and his 
viewpoints and subjects ‘them to the 
criticism of the group. To earn a place 
among the ranks of the progressive, 
participants vie with one another in 
turning the searchlight of criticism on 
their own past actions and those of 
other people. 

The most common faults criticized 
and confessed are those of exploiting 
fellow human beings, misguided distrust 
of the Communist Party, subservience 
to the Kuomintang and Imperialist 


America, and blind adherence to feudal 


ideas and practices. For example, in a 
meeting for criticism and self-criticism 
held in connection with a teacher’s in- 
stitute in Shao-Kuan, Kwangtung, a 
middle-school dean confessed that he 
had been cruel to his students and over- 
bearing in the exercise of discipline; a 
teacher confessed his guilt in having 
served as a secret police agent of the 
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Kuomintang; and a woman teacher con- 
fessed that she had spent too much time 
currying favor with the wives of Kuo- 
mintang officials. 

It is evident that such public criti- 
cisms and confessions exert a powerful 
pressure on individuals. Once a person 
has confessed his past mistakes and 
publicly declared his intention to fol- 
low the ways of the New Democracy, 
he feels compelled by group pressure to 
bring his overt actions in line with his 
declarations. The watchful eyes of fel- 
low men can at times be a more effec- 
tive force of control than the secret 
police. Here, as in many other in- 
stances, the Communists have found 
that instead of direct coercion by force 
or the action of the police state, it is 
better to use the-more indirect pressure 
of the group and apply the pressure in 
the name of democracy and public opin- 
ion. Democracy, they say, means that 
the minority must obey the majority, 
and the individual must conform to the 
group: 

It must be remembered that whenever 
the Communists speak of democracy, 
they mean controlled democracy. They 
are in favor of giving the people the 
right to criticize cadres, party mem- 
bers, and government officials, but they 
frankly say that the fundamental poli- 
cies’ of the state. are above criticism. 
When it comes to such basic issues as 
accepting the leadership of the Soviet 
Union, waging war against Imperialist 
America, carrying out the land reform, 
or executing any program officially spon- 
sored by the government, there is only 
the freedom of agreement and the free- 
dom of supporting the state. To ques- 
tion any of such policies is to court the 
danger of being branded a counterrevo- 
lutionary. In regard to the criticism of 
party and government personnel, it is 
clearly understood that top leaders like 
Mao Tse-tung and Liu Shao-ch’i are 
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above criticism. Criticizing the minor 
functionaries is encouraged not only to 
re-enforce the claim to democracy but 
also to keep party and government per- 
sonnel on their toes so that they will be 
always watching their steps and reli- 
giously following the straight and nar- 
row line drawn by the party and the 
state. 


New AGENCIES 


Besides introducing changes in the es- 
tablished schools, the new regime has 
set up new institutions to meet the spe- 
cific needs of the state: Schools for 
cadres train young men and women for 
specific tasks in connection with the 
land reform, the collection of taxes, and 


‘the execution of other state policies. 


Short-term courses and institutes pro- 
duce, within the short period of a few 
months, political workers or technical 
personnel who in their course of study 
are given intensive political indoctrina- 
tion to make them enthusiastic support- 
ers of the People’s Republic. In many 
cases, free tuition, room, and board in 
the schools and institutes are offered to 
induce capable young people to offer 
their services to the state. 

An outstanding example of the new 
institutions is the Chinese People’s Uni- 
versity inaugurated in Peking in March 
1950. It offers courses in various 
branches of industry and economic re- 


_ construction, in trade, law, foreign af- 


fairs, education, and other fields. Full 
courses are two to four years in length, 
but courses of six months’ duration are 
also available. Of the initial enroll- 
ment of some 1,600 students, nearly 
half were cadres who had had some 
years of experience in revolutionary ac- 
tivities, some 200 students were ad- 
vanced industrial workers who were now 
given the unprecedented opportunity 
of higher education, and the rest were 
young intellectuals ready to undergo a 
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“reconstruction of their thinking.” The 
study of Marxism-Leninism is naturally 
the core of every coutse of study. So- 
viet influence is evident in all direc- 
tions: Russian professors: and experts 
have been invited to join the faculty; 
the study of the Russian language is 
given great emphasis; and in all courses, 
teachers and: students constantly refer 
to the progressive methods and ad- 
vanced culture of the Soviet Union as 
models to pattern after. 

For the sake of the proletarian revo- 
lution, the Communists have set out to 
change the class composition of the 
school population, in order to produce 
more educated leaders who spring from 
the peasantry and the working class. 


They have ordered the middle schools: 


and the universities to open their doors 
to workers and peasants and to admit 
them in spite of deficiency in academic 
preparation. In addition, they have es- 
tablished special schools of secondary 
grade to provide abbreviated middle- 
school courses for workers and peasants. 
The first school of this type opened in 
Peking in April 1950 with 116 students 
ranging in age from 16 to 30. The stu- 
dents were workers and peasants who 
had had three to thirteen years of “ex- 
perience in revolutionary work.” Their 
academic background :was varied; many 
had had no formal schooling. 

It is the plan of the government to 
establish such short-term worker-peas- 
ant schools all over the country. The 
schools try to condense six years of 
secondary education into three years, 
and students who wish to go on for 
higher study may, upon completion of 


the three-year course, be admitted into. 


the higher institutions. The condensa- 
tion of secondary education into three 
years requires new textbooks and new or- 
ganization of teaching materials. Since 
the. students are more noted for their 
“practical revolutionary experience” 
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than for their academic qualifications, 
it is necessary for the schools to adopt . 
new methods of instruction emphasizing 
the practical and the concrete, and 
avoiding the academic and the theo- 
retical. By such special provisions for 
the benefit of workers, peasants, and 
cadres who have proved to be loyal 
fighters for the proletarian cause, the 
Communists hope to turn out “a new 
intelligentsia from among the workers 
and peasants.” 


Tue LITERACY MOVEMENT 


Much attention is given to the liqui- 
dation - of . illiteracy. In order that 
propaganda and indoctrination may be 
more effective, many people must be 


-taught to read and to learn the new 


vocabulary of the New Democracy. 
They must be enabled to read the post- 
ers, the banners used in parades, the 
propaganda leaflets, the handbills, the 
words on the cartoons, and so forth. 
Literacy classes are increasing rapidly. 
A significant development in this field 
is what is known as “spare-time educa- 


‘tion of workers.” Factories, mines, and 


business enterprises are ordered to make 
specific provision to enable their work- 
ers to take out a few hours each week to 
attend classes either for “cultural learn- 
ing” (which actually means reading, ` 
writing, and arithmetic) or for political 
education and the study of current 
events. With workers released from 
work to attend classes at regular hours, 
the Ministry of Education has issued 
regulations providing for graduated 
courses of study with planned progress 
from one level to another. 

The literacy movement is promoted 
in the rural areas also. Peasants have 
been encouraged to join “reading cir- 
cles” and “spare-time schools.” In the 
winter of 1949-50 a “winter-study 
movement” was launched to get peas- 
ants all-over the country to take time 
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in the winter months to join literacy 
classes of various levels. The authori- 
ties expressed satisfaction with initial 
success in the movement, and are now 
recommending that the winter classes 
and winter schools be extended wherever 
possible. to become continuous all-year 
projects. 


NEw YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 


The Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts 
have been banned on account of their 
bourgeois-feudal flavor. The new youth 
organizations enlist young people for 
service to the People’s Republic. The 
three most ‘influential organizations are 
the All-China Federation of Democratic 

_ Youth, the China New Democratic 
Youth Corps, and the Young Pioneer 
Corps for boys and girls under the age 
of 14. Organized in 1949, the federa- 
tion had a total membership of seven 
million in July 1950, and the Youth 
Corps membership had exceeded three 
million by June 1950. A continuous 
drive is maintained to recruit new mem- 
bers for the organizations. 

The All-China Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth is an association of all the 
youth organizations in the country. Its 
object is “to unite all the democratic 
youth to fight for the complete victory 
of the democratic revolution and to 
unite with the democratic youth of the 
world in fighting for a lasting world 
peace and people’s democracy.” It 
maintains a close connection with youth 
movements in other People’s Democ- 
racies. The China New Democratic 
Youth Corps was established in 1949 
by a resolution of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Communist Party. 
Its members are found in schools, fac- 
tories, farms, and offices, in rural as well 
as urban areas. Eligible for member- 
ship are “all boys and girls from the 
age of 14 to 25 who support the pro- 
gram of the Communist Party of China, 
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and are willing to fight actively for the 
cause of the New Democratic Revolu- 
tion.”? The main function of the 
corps is 


to study systematically Marxism-Leninism; 
to constantly educate its members and the 
mass of youth by means of revolutionary’ 
practice; and to organize, in the spirit of 
Marxism-Leninism, the broad mass of 
youth to take part in the various move- 
ments called for by the party or the Peo- 
ple’s Government. 


PRIVATE EDUCATION 


Theoretically speaking, private educa- 
tion is not only permitted but even 
encouraged. Official spokesmen repeat- 
edly declare that the new government is 
not yet able to provide all the schools 
needed in the country, and consequently 
will encourage the private schools to 
continue. There is no question, how- 
ever, that private education is to be as 
strictly controlled and as closely dove- 
tailed with the state program as public | 
education, and that the only difference 
between private and public education is 
to be found in the sources of financial 
support. All that has been said in 
regard to political indoctrination and 
propaganda applies to private schools 
as much as to public schools. The 
finance of private schools is subject to 
government supervision, and all per- 
sonnel must be officially approved. 

In speaking of private education in 
China, one thinks immediately of the 
Christian’ schools and colleges. From 
the beginning, the new authorities de- 
clared that the principle of religious 
freedom must be strictly observed and 
any form of religious compulsion must 
be avoided. At first, the Chinese Chris- 
tian educators and many of the mis- 
sionaries were hopeful that, after com- 
plying with the ruling in regard to re- 
ligion and after purging the curriculum 

3 Provision of the constitution of the corps. 
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of subjects definitely’ identified with 
Kuomintang rule, they might be able to 
carry on their program without too 
much disruption. Few were naive 
enough to-think that the Christian 
schools could be free from government 
-control, but most people hoped that the 
control would not be too severe. The 
Christian educators were not free from 
misgivings with respect to the tendency 
of the Communists to interpret freedom 
of religion as freedom from religion, 
and to the fundamental incongruity be- 
tween Christianity and the Marxist 
materialism that all schools were now 
required to teach; but they were so de- 
termined to continue their schools and 
so eager to prove their readiness to con- 
tribute to any constructive program of 
building a better China that they were 
willing to make all necessary adjust- 
ments in order to keep alive Christian 
education, even though it had to be 
done under severe restrictions. 

As the anti-American campaign in- 
tensified with the continuation of the 
Korean war, the Christian schools and 
colleges found themselves in a rapidly 
deteriorating situation. The position of 
the missionaries became more and more 
untenable. The Chinese personnel were 
constantly being challenged to prove 
their devotion to the New Democracy 


by repudiating Imperialist America and - 


its infernal schemes of cultural ex- 
ploitation and enslavement. Students 
and faculty were instigated to hold mass 
meetings: to ‘denounce American im- 
perialism. “Progressive” persons in the 
Christian churches and schools were 
demanding that the Chinese’ Christian 
movement sever all ties with Western 
imperialism and become a self-support- 
ing and self-government movement. 
From the beginning, relations between 
the new government and the Catholic 
Church were more hostile than those 
with the Protestant groups. The Catho- 
lic Fu Jen University in Peking was 
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made a government university in Oc- 
tober 1950. The ultimate fate of the 
Protestant institutions came sooner than 
expected, and was hastened by the de- 
terioration of political relations between 
the People’s Republic of China and the 
United States. In retaliation against 
the freezing of the assets of Communist 
China in the United States by order of 
the United States government, the Cen- 
tral People’s Government issued an or- 
der on December 29, 1950 to freeze . 
American assets and seize American 
property in China. After this, events 
moved quickly. Cut off from American 
support, the Christian schools and col- 
leges had: to turn to the Chinese govern- 
ment for subsidies. It then remained 
for the propaganda machinery to create 
in each of the schools and colleges a 
“popular demand” for the government 
to take over the institutions. At the 
time of this writing * most of the Chris- 
tian schools and colleges have become 
governmental or semigovernmental in- 
stitutions. 


Soviet INFLUENCE 


For several decades the United States 
has exerted the dominant influence on 
Chinese education and culture. The 
rapid elimination of American influence 
from China today is matched by the 
increase of Soviet influence. All the 
propaganda facilities at the command- 
of the government and the party are 
being used to convince the people that 
the United States is China’s most dan- 
gerous foe, and that the Soviet Union 
is China’s best friend and trustworthy 
leader. Soviet teachers and cultural 
representatives are arriving in increas- 
ing numbers. The Russian language is 
being given more emphasis than Eng- 
lish. Soviet scholarship is glorified. So- 
viet theories and Soviet viewpoints guide 
the study of economics, sociology, his- 
tory, politics, and all other fields. So- 

4 May 1951. 
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viet art, Soviet literature, Soviet films, 
and Soviet exhibits are being popu- 
larized. Even in the biological and 
natural sciences, the contents are be- 
ing reorganized to conform with So- 
viet theories. In biology, the Michurin- 
Lysenko theories have replaced Mendel- 
ism and Western studies of heredity and 


genetics. In farming, industry, and en- 


gineering, the Soviet. techniques and in- 
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ventions are considered far more ad- 


vanced and progressive than anything . 
that the capitalist countries can offer. 

It is too early yet to tell what lasting 
effects this influx of Russian ideas and 
influence will have on Chinese culture, 
but there is little doubt today that the 
influence of Soviet Russia on Chinese 
education and culture is increasing by 
leaps, and bounds. 
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National and Minority Policies 


By Joun Dr Francis 


MONG the subjects currently re- 

ceiving most emphasis in China is 
that of, the nationality problem. De- 
spite this emphasis, available mate- 
rials, particularly those from independ- 
ent sources, are insufficient for a defini- 
tive analysis of official thought and 
action on the subject. Such scattered 
bits of information as are available can 
merely be pieced together into a frag- 
mentary picture of Chinese Communist 
policy. 


NATION OR NATIONALITY DEFINED 


The starting point of the discussion 
of the problem by Chinese Communists 
is frequently a definition of what consti- 
tutes a nation or nationality. In this 


connection they invariably cite Stalin’s 


definition of a nation as “a historically 
evolved, stable community of language, 
territory, economic life, and psycho- 
logical make-up manifested in a com- 
munity of culture.” On the basis of 
the foregoing definition, the conclusion 
is reached that China is a state in- 


habited by many diverse nationalities. 


The point is underscored by frequent 
condemnation of the idea, presented, 
for example, in Chiang Kai-shek’s Cki- 
na’s Destiny, that China is inhabited 
by a single nation. Rejecting the offi- 
cial Kuomintang thesis that China in- 
cludes only a single “Chunghua nation” 
or “Chinese nation” subdivided. into 
various “stocks”. of comrhon blood, such 
as Mongols and Tibetans, Chen Po-ta, 
a leading Communist theoretician, de- 
scribes China as “a multinational state” 
composed of different nationalities— 
Chinese, Mongols, Tibetans, and others.* 

t Chen Po-ta, Ping “Chung-kuo-chik ming- 
yün” [Critique of “China’s Destiny”] (San 


. of the Soviet Union.” 


The step between presenting a defini- 
tion of nation or nationality and apply- 
ing this definition to specific groups of 
people is generally taken by Chinese 
Communist writers with no acknowl- 
edgment of the hurdles along the way. 
Although it is rarely self-evident that 
a particular body of people deserves to 
be called a nation, the term is usually 
applied in a rather offhand manner to. 
already recognized groups, with little or 
no effort made to show by concrete evi- 
dence that the stated criteria of na- 
tionality have in fact been satisfied. 


Francisco, 1946), pp. 2-3. The term Chung- 
hua min-tsu, which the official English ver- 
sion of China’s Destiny (New York, 1947, p. 
3) renders as “Chunghua (Chinese) nation,” 
is specifically defined by Chen as Chung- 
hua chu min-tsu (huo ko min-tsu); i.e., “the 
various nationalities (or each nationality) of 
Chung-hua.” (Chung-hua is a somewhat flow- 
ery term for “China” or “Chinese.”) Thus 
Chiang thinks of Chung-hua min-tsw in the 
singular, Chen in the plural. On at least one 
occasion a leading Communist writer also 
used the term in the singular, but with a 
rather special connotation. Mao Tse-tung, 
who generally uses the term in the plural, has 
stated: Chung-hua min-tsu yu shih i-ko yu 
kuang-jung ko-ming ch’uan-t’ung ho yu-hsiu 
li-skikh i-ch’an-ti min-tsu; ie, “The Chung- 
hua min-tsu is also a nation which possesses 
a glorious revolutionary heritage anda bril- 
liant historical legacy.” (Chung-kuo ko-ming 
yü Chung-kuo kung-ch’an-tang [The Chinese 
Revolution and the Chinese Communist 
Party], Hong Kong, 1949, p. 3.) This dual, 
Chinese Communist usage parallels the use in 
the Soviet Union of the expression “the Soviet, 
people” in contrast to the term “the peoples 
The existence of “the 
Soviet people” is ascribed to “a moral and 
political unity arising out of a common phi- 
losophy and transcending their ethnographic 
and linguistic diversity.” (Jacob Robinson, 
“The Soviet Solution of the Minorities Prob- 
lem,” in R. M. MacIver, Group Relations and 
Group Antagonisms [New York, 1944], p. 192.) 
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NATIONAL AND MINORITY POLICIES 


The approach is short on scholarly 
analysis and long on clichés and un- 
critical enumeration of nationalities. 


List or NATIONALITIES IN CHINA 


Foremost in the catalogue of nation- 
alities in China is the Chinese nation or 
Chinese people, also called the Han na- 
tion or Han people.2 The overwhelm- 
ing majority of the population of China 
is considered to belong to this nation- 
ality group, the proportion being esti- 
mated at 90 to 95 per cent.2 The re- 


maining 5 to 10 per cent of the popu- - 


lation comprises what are called the 
“national minorities” of China. West- 
ern scholars are inclined to look upon 


some of the elements which make up_ 


this fraction of the population as pos- 
' sibly being religious, tribal, or other 


2 The English expression “Chinese people” is 
extremely confusing because it actually repre- 
sents the same translation for three different 
Chinese terms. The first, Chung-hua min-tsu, 
appears most often in the Communist lexicon 
as a sort of collective name for the various 
nationalities in China (see note 1). The 
second, Han tsu, refers to an ethnic or cul- 
tural group which is considered to be a dis- 
tinct nationality because its components speak 
Chinese, live in settled agricultural communi- 
ties, and otherwise contrast with other distinct 
national groups like the Mongols and the 
Tibetans, who do not speak Chinese, live a 
pastoral existence, believe in Lama Buddhism, 
and so forth. The third term, Chung-hua jen- 
min or Chung-kuo jen-min, designates the 
“Chinese people” of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public, and refers to the four social classes to 
which is entrusted the “people’s democratic 
dictatorship.” (On this last point see H. 
Arthur Steiner, “The People’s Democratic Dic- 
tatorship in China,”. The Western Political 
Quarterly, Vol. III [March 1950], pp. 38-39.) 
Jen-min “people” is thus contrasted with 
kuo-min “citizens,” among whom are included 
“reactionaries” who do not belong to “the 
people.” 

3 Ninety per cent is Mao’s estimate (op. cit. 
note 1 supra, p. 2). Ninety-five per cent is 
the estimate made by Weng Tu-chien, a mem- 
ber of the Nationalities Affairs Commission, in 
“China’s Policy on National Minorities,” Peo- 
ple’s China, Vol. I, No. 7 (April 1, 1950), 
p. 6. 
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kinds of minorities. Among Chinese 
Communists, however, they are almost 
uniformly and, it would seem, rather 
casually labeled as “national minori- 
ties.” Indeed, so perfunctory is the 
enumeration that one is frequently hard 
put merely to identify some of the na- 
tionalities, much less obtain a satisfac- 
tory statement of their characteristics. 

There does not appear to be as yet 
anything like a complete list of the mi- 
norities in China. Apart from the Chi- 
nese themselves, some fifty nationalities 
have been noted to date in various Chi- 
nese Communist sources. These are 
listed below, together with some indica- ` 
tion of their location: +4 


. Mongols 

. [Chinese] Moslems 
. Tibetans 

. Uighurs (Sinkiang) 
. Miao (Southwest) 

. Yi (Southwest) 

. P’o (Southwest) 

. Kazakhs (Sinkiang) 
. Uzbeks (Sinkiang) 

. Kirghiz (Sinkiang) 
. Tatars (Sinkiang) 

. Tajiks (Sinkiang) 

. Sibo (Sinkiang) 

. Manchus (Sinkiang) 
. Russians (Sinkiang) 
. Monguors (Kansu) 
. Salars (Kansu) 

. Tunghsiang (Kansu) 
. Thai (South China) 


Pt pa pe d oped pa pd p pd pi 
OOnNAMPWNHH OO W's DA Ur AUN e 


4Nos. 1-42 mentioned in Jen-min* hua-pao 
{People’s Pictorial], Vol. I, No. 5, Nov. 1950; 
Nos. 43-45 in Hua-ch’iao jih-pao [China 
Daily News], New York, Dec. 2, 1950; No. 
46 in China Daily News, Oct. 2, 1950; Nos. 
47-48 in Weng Tu-chien, cited note 3 supra, 
pp. 6-7; and Nos. 49-50 in Sining Radio, Oct. 
13, 1950. No. 25 has been corrected to Lisu 
from Susu, a typographical error. There is 


considerable confusion in the characters used 


to represent the names of these nationalities. 
A significant change which has removed a 
long-standing irritant to the minorities is the 
use of characters made up with the “man 
radical” in place of the traditionally used “dog 
radical.” 
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20. Minchia (Southwest) 
21. Moso (Southwest) 
22. Ahsi (Southwest) 
23. Sani (Southwest) 
24. Aili (Southwest?) 
25. Lisu (Southwest) 
26. Kawa (Southwest) 
27. Lohei (Southwest) ` 
~ 28. Akha (Southwest) 
29. Nu (Southwest) 
30. P’uman (Southwest) ` 
31. Yao (South China) 
32. Chung (South China) 
33. T’ung (South China?) 
34. Chungchia (Southwest) 
35. Li (Hainan and SE) 
36. Kaoshan (Taiwan) 
37. Koreans (Manchuria) 
_ 38. Daghors (Manchuria) 
39. Soluns (Sinkiang) 
40.-Oronchon (Manchuria) 
41. Tungus (Manchuria) 
42. Buriat Mongols (Manchuria) 
43. Lolos (Southwest) 
44. Paiyi (Southwest) 
45, Ch’iu (Southwest) 
46. Hahar (Northwest) 
47. She (Fukien) 
` 48. Tan (Kwangtung) 
49. Torguts (Tsinghai) 
50. Choros (Tsinghai) 


Basic Poricy Towarp MINORITIES 


The primary doctrinal basis of Chi- 
nese Communist policy with respect to 
these nationalities is set forth in the 
Common Program of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Political Consultative Conference, 
a document of quasi-constitutional char- 
acter adopted at the time of the estab- 
lishment of the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment in 1949. Four articles deal 
with the subject: 


Article 50: All nationalities within the 
boundaries of the People’s Republic of 
China are equal. They shall establish unity 
and mutual aid among themselves, and shall 
oppose imperialism and their own public 
enemies, so that the People’s Republic of 
China will become a big fraternal and co- 
operative family composed of all its na- 
tionalities. Greater Nationalism and chau- 
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vinism shall be opposed. Acts involving 
discrimination, oppression and splitting of 
the unity of the various nationalities shall 
be prohibited. 

Article 51: Regional autonomy shall be 
exercised in areas where national minorities 
are concentrated and various kinds of au- 
tonomy organizations of the different na- , 
tionalities shall be set up according to the 
size of the respective populations and re- 
gions. In places where different nationali- 
ties live together and in the autonomous 
areas of the national minorities, the differ- 
ent nationalities shall each have an ap- 
propriate number of representatives in the 
local organs of political power. 

Article 52; All national minorities within 
the boundaries of the People’s Republic of 
China shall have the right to joint the Peo- . 
ple’s Liberation Army and to organize local 
people’s public security forces-in accord- 
ance with the unified military system of the 
state. 

Article 53: All national minorities shall 
have freedom to develop their dialects and 
languages, to preserve or reform their tra- 
ditions, customs and religious beliefs. The 
People’s Government shall assist the masses 
of the people of all national minorities to 
develop their political, economic, cultural 
and educational construction work.5 


Chinese writers frequently seek to 
justify this program by contending that ` 
it is in complete accord with the na- 
tionality policy enunciated by Sun Yat- 
sen. In this connection they invariably 
cite not the assimilationist views which 
he once held, but the later ideas devel- 
oped during the phase of Soviet influ- 
ence, as in the 1924 Manifesto of the 
First National Congress of the Kuomin- 
tang, from which they quote the two 
following statements: 


The Nationalism of the Kuomintang has 
a twofold meaning: the self-emancipation 
of the Chinese nation, and the equality of 
all national minorities in China. 

The Kuomintang can state with solem- 
nity that it recognizes the right of self- 

5 People’s China, Vol. I, No. 7 (April 1, 
7950), p. 7. 
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determination of all national minorities in 
China, and that it will organize a free and 
united Chinese republic (i.e., formed with 
the voluntary consent of the various na- 
tional minorities) as soon as the war 
against imperialism and war-lords is vic- 
toriously concluded.® 


REGIONAL AUTONOMY 
Apart from the somewhat generalized 


idea of national equality, the main stress - 


in the glosses on the text of the Com- 
mon Program is on the formation of a 
state based on the principle of “re- 
gional autonomy” for the national mi- 
norities. In support of this principle 
one writer sharply criticizes what he 
designates as the national cultural au- 
tonomy of the Second International. 
The latter idea is viewed as enrolling 
scattered individuals of the same na- 
tionality into a corporate body enjoy- 
ing certain cultural privileges, such as 
education in one’s own language, but it 
is dismissed as amounting in reality to 
nothing more than a “castle in the air,” 
since the various national entities would 
lack a concrete territorial basis. Only 
a system in which definite populations 
inhabit definite territories is considered 
to provide the basis for co-operation 
and unity among the nationalities of 
China.” 

Regional autonomy is advanced as 
the preferred -goal for the nationalist 
aspirations of China’s minorities. While 
conceding, and indeed professing to ad- 
vocate, the right of national self-deter- 
mination, one writer finds its true ex- 


8 Quoted in Weng Tu-chien, cited note 3 
supra, p. 7, and Mao Tse-tung, Lun lien-ho 
cheng-fu [On Coalition Government] (Chung- 
king, 1945), pp. 63-64. For an English ver- 
sion of the latter see The Fight for a New 
China (New York, 1945), pp. 64-65. 

For the ideas summarized in this para- 
graph see Chang Yi, “Hsin Chung-kuo shih 
min-tsu-ti yu-ai ta chia-t’ing [New China is 
a Big Friendly Family of Nationalities],” in 
- Jen-min ta hsien-chang [People’s Magna 
Carta] (Shanghai, 1949), pp. 89~90. 
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pression in the unity and co-operation 
which is envisaged as resulting from 
regional autonomy.® Another writer, 
speaking more directly to the point of 
secession as a possible desire of mi- 
norities in exercising their right of `na- 
tional self-determination, presents the 
following argument against this pro- 
cedure: Separation from’ China is no 
longer in the interests of the national 
minorities. Outer Mongolia, having ob- 
tained independence at a time when 
China had not yet been liberated from 
imperialism and feudalism, is already on 
the road to socialism, whereas China is 
merely in the stage of New Democracy, 
so that it is undesirable to force a re- 
union with China. On the other hand, 
it does not follow that Chinese Commu- 
nist recognition of the independence of. 
Outer Mongolia should now. entail simi- 
lar recognition of the independence of 
Inner Mongolia, Sinkiang, and other 
areas with non-Chinese populations. 
Since the Chinese and other nationali- 
ties in China obtained liberation at 
about the same time, the immediate 
question is not separation and inde- 
pendence, but co-operation in construct- 
ing a united New Democratic China.’ 

Although it may.be doubted that the 
preceding argument is as convincing for 
minority nationalists as it is for mem- 
bers of ‘the Chinese majority, the ex- 
tent to which the nationalist aspirations 
of the minorities have. in fact been satis- 
fied by the policy of.so-called regional 
autonomy must depend to a consider- 
able extent on the actual implementa- 
tion of the program. It is difficult, 
however, to deal conclusively with this 
subject, for there are only sketchy data 

8 Ibid., p. 90. 

2 Hu Hua, “Kuan-yii Lii-Ta-ti hsin hsieh- 
ting chi ch’eng-jen Meng-ku tu-li ti-wei [The 
New Agreement regarding Port Arthur and 
Dairen and the Recognition of the Independ- 
ent Status of Mongolial,” Chung-Su yu-hao 
kuan-hsi [Sino-Soviet Friendly Relations] 
(Shanghai, 1950), p. 58. 
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on the areas where regional autonomy 
is considered to have been applied.” 


LARGE AUTONOMOUS REGIONS 


The first autonomous region in point 
of time and the largest in point of area 
and population is the Inner Mongolia 
Autonomous Region. Founded May 1, 
1947, the region was apparently demar- 
cated. on the basis of the Mongol areas 
then under Communist control. Part 
of Méng Chiang (central Inner Mon- 
golia) and all of the four Hsingan prov- 
inces of western Manchuria, areas which 
had been delimited by the Japanese 
during their period of control and which 
still earlier had been parts of the prov- 
inces of Heilungkiang, Liaoning, Jehol, 
and Chahar, were now lumped together 
under one administration.” 

10 There is some uncertainty regarding the 
size of the IMAR’s area and population. On 
the basis of the Chung-hua jen-min kung-ho- 


kuo sheng ti-u [Chinese People’s Republic 
Provincial Atlas], published in Shanghai in 


_ 1950,:Mr. Theodore Shabad estimates the area 


r 


as about 600,000 square kilometers and the 
population as about 2,000,000, most of whom 
are Mongols. (Letters to the author dated 
April 28 and June 8, 1951.) The boundaries 
of the IMAR indicated in this map appear to 
be substantially the same as those of the map 
reproduced in People’s China (Vol. II, No. 7 
[Oct. 1, 1950], pp. 16-17), which is published 
in Peking. i 

On the other hand, the unsigned “Story of 
Inner Mongolia” in China Digest (Vol. VI, 
No. 3 [May 17, 1949], p. 16), a precursor 
of People’s China published in Hong Kong, 
states on the basis of an interview with the 
chairman of the IMAR that the area is 
1,500,000 square kilometers and the population 
11,000,000. Substantially the same figures are 
given in an article in the China Daily News 
(Jan. 9, 1950), published in New York. Both 
sources have the IMAR extending into Suiyuan 
and Ningsia, which the sources noted in the 
first paragraph above exclude from the IMAR; 
but even with this extension, the figures cited 
must be dismissed as greatly exaggerated. 
Shabad’s estimate seems reasonable. That 
Suiyuan and Ningsia are not included in the 
IMAR is indicated by the following: (1) The 
sources published in Shanghai and Peking can 
be supposed to be more accurate in this mat- 
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The IMAR has its own army, a 
cavalry force which forms part of the 
Chinese People’s Liberation Army, and 
a special flag distinguished by a crossed: 
hoe and whip under a five-pointed star. 
It is administered by a People’s Gov- 
ernment Council of twenty members, 
seventeen of whom are Mongols and 
three Chinese. Both the chairman and 
the vice chairman are Mongols. The 
former is Ulanhu, a Tumet Mongol who 
has long been a member of the Chinese 
Communist Party. Under the People’s 
Government of the Autonomous Region 
are three levels of local administration. 
In descending order, these are (1) the 
league, (2) the banner and district 
(Asien), and (3) the village. “People’s 
governments” have been set up at these 
various levels. In pastoral areas the 
head of a local government is generally 
a Mongol. In semiagricultural, semi- 
pastoral areas a Mongol is the head if 
the majority of the population is Mon- 
gol, and a Chinese is the head if the 
majority of the population is Chinese. 
Over three-fourths of all government 
workers are said to be Mongols. 


ter than secondhand sources published in Hong 
Kong and New York. (2) The preface to the 
1950 atlas, according to Shabad, specifically 
states that “although the Mongols of Suiyuan 
and Ningsia properly belong in the IMAR, 
these leagues have not yet been included” 
(italics added). (3) The Mongols of Suiyuan 
were promised on April 9, 1951, that, they 
would be’ granted autonomy within a year 
{see below, note 15). A likely reason why 
Suiyuan has probably been excluded from the 
IMAR is the extreme care shown by the 
Peking government in taking account of fac- 
tors affecting the status of General Fu Tso-yi, 
the former Kuomintang governor of the prov- 
ince who capitulated to the Communists and 
is now collaborating with them. On this point 
see H. Arthur Steiner, “New Regional Gov- 
ernments in China,” Far Eastern Survey, Vol. 
19 (1950), p. 113. 

11 “Story of Inner Mongolia,” cited note 10 
supra, p. 16; 1950 People’s Yearbook, pp. 
A 50-51; report by Ulanhu, Peking Radio, 


“Oct. 8, 1950; New China News Agency, Peking, 


May 3, 1951. : 
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Next, apparently, in importance among 
the national areas is the Sikang Tibetan 
Autonomous Region. Founded Novem- 
ber 24, 1950, at Kangting, it comprises 
twenty districts east of the upper 
Yangtze River and west of Luting. 
This includes an area of 200,000 square 
kilometers and a population of 700,000, 
of which. four-fifths are Tibetans and 
the remainder ‘are Chinese, Yi, and 
Moslems. The People’s Government of 
this national area, established at the 
time of the founding of the autonomous 
region, replaces the “Popa Govern- 
ment,” which the Communists helped 
the Tibetans to establish during the 
Long March and which allegedly con- 
tinued active in the intervening years. 
It is made up of forty members: one 
chairman, a Tibetan; four vice chair- 
men, three being Tibetans and one Chi- 
nese; and thirty-five members, twenty- 
six being Tibetans, seven Chinese, one 
Moslem, and one Uighur (sic/). Of 
the thirty Tibetan members of the gov- 
ernment, five are listed as Living 
Buddhas, two as abbots, and eight as 
local headmen.* The relationship of 
the Sikang Tibetan Autonomous Region 
to Tibet proper, with: which an agree- 
ment was concluded toward the end of 
May calling for the “peaceful libera- 
tion” of the area, is not clear as of the 
present writing. 

Two other cases of regional au- 
tonomy which have been reported with 
some details concern the Ahsi and Sani 
peoples of Yunnan. In March 1948, 
according to the report; these two peo- 
ples rose in rebéllion, forming an armed 
force of their own which was called 
the First Combined Detachment of the 
Yunnan People’s Anti-Chiang Self-Pres- 
ervation Army. A year later, in Feb- 
ruary, they established two regional 


12 Chungking Radio, Dec. 4, 1950; NCNA, 
Peking, Dec. 10, 1950; China Daily News, 
Dec. 27, 1950; NCNA, Kangting, Dec. 30, 
1950, 
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people’s governments. The Ahsi, who 
had previously come under the jurisdic- 
tion of two districts southeast of Kun- 
ming, were united into the Hsishan Re- 
gion, in which they formed over 10 per 
cent of the total population of 66,000. 
The Sani, who had previously been split 
among four different districts’ east and 
southeast of Kunming, were brought 
together in the Kueishan Region, in 
which they numbered 30,000. An Ahsi 
“war hero” and a Sani “mass leader” 
became chairmen of the two regional 
people’s governments. Administratively, 
the Hsishan Region was placed under 
the jurisdiction of Mi-lo District, and 
Kueishan Region under that of Lu-nan 
District.** 


- Less-KNown AUTONOMOUS REGIONS 


There are a number of autonomous 
regions about which little has been re- 
ported other than the names. These 


‘are an Ikhe Jao Autonomous Region 


in the Mongol area of the Ordos,’* an 
Ulanchab League Autonomous Region 
in the Mongol area of northern Suiyan,*® 
an Alashan Autonomous Region in a 
Mongol-Moslem area of Ningsia,* a 


13 China Daily News, Oct. 23,1950. 

14 Pu Hsi-p’ing, “Hsin-ti Meng-Han mao-i 
[New Mongol-Chinese Trade],” Hongkong Ta- 
kung Pao, Jan. 29, 1950. 

15 NCNA, Peking Morse transmission (in 
English), April. 24, 1950; Kweisui Radio, April 
24, 1950, The: existence of this autonomous 
region is not definite, since the wording of the 
two transmissions -is not entirely clear. Un- 
certainty on the status of the Ikhe Jao-area as 
well as that of Ulanchab League is increased by 
the Peking Radio report of April 9, 1951 that 
about 300 Mongol and Moslem delegates from 
Suiyuan province meeting in Kweisui “were 
assured that their autonomous rights would 
be granted within a year by the Suiyuan local 
government.” i : 

16 The Alashan region is the area where Te 
Wang, an anti-Communist Mongol nationalist 
leader, was last reported to be holding out.’ 


‘ His fate is unknown, but it seems unlikely 


that he can still be functioning as an active 
force for resistance. 
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Ch’jung-yai Li'and Miao Nationalities 
Autonomous Region on Hainan Island,*" 
_a Miao Autonomous Region in Lu-shan 
District of Kweichow,** a Tibetan Choni 
Autonomous Region’ southwest of Lan- 
chow in Kansu," a Yi Autonomous Re- 
gion in Chiaocherh’ (?) District in 
Sikang,?° and a Tunghsiang Autonomous 
Region. established Sept. 25, 1950 in 
the Moslem area of Lin-hsia District 
in Kansu.” In addition, regional au- 
tonomy is said to have been applied to 
Tibetan minorities in Hsiaho (Labrang) 
and other areas of the Northwest ?? and 
to minorities in Wusheng District of 
northern Szechwan and Erhsze (?) Dis- 
trict of eastern Szechwan.?* 

The existence of national areas even 
smaller than those mentioned above is 
indicated by the report °* that minori- 
ties have obtained autonomy at the vil- 
lage level. A possible example of this 
appears in the following summary of 
the official account concerning a mi- 
nority group in Tsinghai: A group 
of Kazakhs, originally numbering over 
20,000 people when expelled from 
Sinkiang by Sheng Shih-ts’ai in 1936, 
was reduced, after repeated massacres 
by ‘their Chinese coreligionists under 
Ma Pu-fang, to a scattered 135 people. 
In June 1950 these were brought to- 


17 1950 People’s Yearbook, p. A 28; NCNA, 
Peking, Oct. 20, 1949. ‘ 
18 China Daily News, April 4, 1951. 
19 NCNA, Peking, Jan. 15, 1951; Theodore 
Shabad, cited note 10 supra. 
` 20 Peking Radio, May 10, 1951. 

21 Peking Radio, Oct. 15, 1950. “Tung- 
hsiang” is counted as a separate nationality 
in the list cited above from People’s Pictorial. 

22 NCNA, Peking, Aug. 10, 1950. - 

23 Chungking Radio, Feb. 4, 1951. 

24 Mentioned by Liu Ko-p’ing, a member of 
the Nationalities Affairs Commission, in his 
report to the 1949 Political Consultative Con- 
ference. See Chung-hua jen-min kung-ho-kuo 

_wen-hsien [Documents on the Establishment 
of the People’s Republic of China] (Hong 
Kong, 1949), `p. 187. 


_ administrations. 
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gether, provided with land, agricultural 
implements, and other equipment, and 
allowed to establish a Kazakh Village 
in Kung-ho District under their own 
authority.”5 


ADMINISTRATION AND ESTABLISHMENT 
or AUTONOMOUS REGIONS 


Although the foregoing data suggest 
that. there are different levels: of na- 
tional areas practicing regional au- 
tonomy, there does not appear to exist 
in China a system of gradations com- 
parable to. the Soviet terminological 
hierarchy of union republic, autonomous 
republic, autonomous region, national. 
area, and national village.2° Despite 
the apparently uniform designation of 
these areas in China as “autonomous re- 
gions” (tzu-chih chi, literally “self- 
governing regions”), it is possible that 
there is some disparity in the adminis- 
trative standing of regions which range 
in size from greater than that of France 
to smaller than that of an American 
county. Thus the Inner Mongolia 
Autonomous Region and perhaps the 
Alashan Autonomous Region?’ appear 
to be under the direct administration of 
the Central People’s Government, Ikhe 
Jao and Ulanchab under the Suiyuan 
provincial administration, and smaller 
national areas, such as those of the 
Ahsi and Sani peoples, under district 
The policies on au- 
tonomy carried out by the governments 
of the major administrative areas are, 

25 China Daily News, Jan. 5, 1951. 

“26 For these gradations see Oscar. I. Janow- 
sky, Nationalities and National Minorities 
(New York, 1945), pp. 84-102; and William 
M. Mandel, A Guide to the Soviet Union 
(New York, 1946), pp. 461~74. i 

27 “Delegates to be stationed in Peking of 
the Alashan Autonomous Region . . . reached 
Peking and presented their credentials to 
Chairman Mao” (Peking Radio, April 16, 
1951). A “Peking office” is mentioned for the 


Autonomous Government of Inner Mongolia 
(NCNA, Peking, Aug. 3, 1950). 
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however, subject to review and guidance 
by the Central Government.?® 

The process of_ establishing autono- 
mous regions such as those noted above 
is viewed as not yet completed. The 
area of the Hsi-ch’ang administrative 
region in southeastern Sikang, for ex- 
ample, has been promised “regional au- 
tonomy and people’s governments em- 
bracing all nationalities.” 2% Chou En- 
lai speaks of the realization “step by 
step” of regional autonomy in the multi- 
national areas.*° A conspicuous exam- 
ple of failure as yet to apply such au- 
tonomy is Sinkiang, which, in contrast 
to the piecemeal accession of most 
frontier areas, went over to the new 
regime in toto and intact. Here, ac- 
cording to Chou, there has been estab- 
lished “a coalition government’ of all 
nationals with the Han nationals form- 
ing only a minority in the govern- 
ment.” + The actual national composi- 
tion of the Sinkiang government is as 
follows: one chairman—a Uighur; two 
vice chairmen—one Chinese and one 
Uighur; thirty members—ten Chinese, 
seven Uighurs, three Kazakhs, 
Uzbek, one Tatar, one Moslem, one 
Sibo, one Kirghiz, and five unidentifi- 
able non-Chinese.*? It is not’ clear 
whether the present handling of the 
national problem in Sinkiang is consid- 
ered a temporary or a permanent ar- 
rangement. 


© GOVERNMENT ORGANS 


“~~. For the consideration of problems 


affecting’ national minorities, a special 
body, the Nationalities Affairs Commis- 
sion, has been set up under an official 
of ministerial rank. . The chairman, Li 
Wei-han, better known as Lo Mai, is a 


28 Peking Radio, March 22 and 23, 1951. 

29 NCNA, Peking, Jan. 18, 1951. 

30 NCNA, Peking, Sept. 30, 1950. 

31 Ibid. ; 

32 1950 People’s Yearbook, pp. A 51-53; 
NCNA, Peking, Dec. 17, 1949. i 


one - 


3 Sinkiang telegraph service.** 
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Chinese Communist who was perhaps 
selected for the post because of his ex- 
perience as a leader in “united front” 
activities. There are three vice chair- 
men—a Mongol, a Moslem, and a 
Uighur. Eighteen of the twenty-two 
ordinary members of the commission are 
non-Chinese.?* In addition to this cen- 
tral government organ there are nation- 
alities affairs committees at the level of 
the administrative region, the province, 
and the district.** 


NATIVE LANGUAGES PROMOTED 


In the work of these various organs, 
official propaganda places much stress 
on the-fostering of native cultures. One 
aspect of this is the promotion of na- 
tive languages. The attempt to use 
non-Chinese languages for educational 
and other purposes among the minority 
nationalities, some of whom have little 
or no literary tradition, has involved in 
some cases the necessity of improving 
present systems of writing or even cre- 
ating new ones if none exist. The lan- 
guages of thirty-four minority peoples 
whose representatives visited the capital 
to celebrate the National Day last year 
were recorded for research purposes by 
the Academy of Sciences in co-operation 
with the Nationalities Affairs Commis- 
sion. 

Uighur was used last spring for the 
first time in the fifty-year history of the 
The Yi 
people of Sikang have been provided 
with a written language based on the 
Latin alphabet. A Cyrillic script, ap- 
parently. the same as that used in the 


33 1950 People’s Yearbook, pp. A 27-28. 

34 Peking Radio, April 21, 1951; Peking 
Radio, June 16, 1950; Kuo Ch’ing, “Ch’ien- 
chin-chung-ti Kuei-chou Miao-min [The Miao 
People of Kweichow in the Process of Ad- 
vancing],” Hongkong Ta Kung Pao, Jan. 31, 
1951. 

35 China Daily. News, May 15, 1951. 

36 NCNA, Peking, March 4, 1951; China 
Daily News, April 19, 1951. 
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Mongolian People’s Republic, has been 
submitted to the .Mongols of Inner 
Mongolia with a request for comments 
and reactions as preparation for its 
widespread adoption within a few 
years.” Consideration is being given to 
the adoption of an alphabetic writing 
even for Chinese, though Wu Yii-chang, 
president of North China University 
and a leading advocate of this reform, 
states without amplification that “both 
objective and subjective conditions for 
reforming the Chinese language are not 
yet ripe.” ° Impetus to such linguistic 
activity was given last March by the 
State: Administration Council of the 
Central People’s Government when it 
requested the establishment of a com- 
mittee 


charged with the duties of conducting multi- 
- national language research, giving aid to 
the various minority nationalities to create 
supplemental words for fheir written lan- 
guages, and supplying new words and sub- 
stitutes to the incomplete or insufficient 
vocabulary of the multinational languages.*® 


SPECIAL ATTENTIONS TO MINORITIES 


Closely allied to this sort of linguistic 
activity is a heavy emphasis on the 
training of “cadres” from the national 
minorities. In addition to primary and 
secondary schools, colleges for minori- 
ties have been established in the capi- 
tal and in the Northwest, the South- 
west, and other regions.*? The Mongol 


37 Ubiir Mongolyn Gargiin Setguul [Inner 


Mongolian Weekly Journal] (Kalgan), Nos. 
55 and 68, April 22 and July 24, 1950. (I am 
indebted to Mr. John Hangin for this ref- 
erence.) 

38 NCNA, Peking, Oct. 12, 1949. For back- 
ground of the Chinése problem see John De 
Francis, Nationalism and Language Reform 
in. China, Princeton, 1950. 

39 Peking Radio, March 22, 1951. 

40 For example, the 1,200,000 Koreans of 
Manchuria, who form in the Chientao area 
over three-fourths of the total population, are 
said to have 1,500 primary ‘schools, 70 middle 
schools, four normal schools, and one univer- 
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and Tibetan Academy, taken over from 
the Chiang Kai-shek government, and- 
the Moslem Institute, established Oc- 
tober 6, 1949, are particularly impor- 
tant centers for the training of cadres 
in the capital. 

Representatives of. national minori- 
ties are frequently wined, dined, and 
conducted on all sorts of tours. They 
are also made the occasion for display. 
The biggest example of this was the 
greeting by some 30,000 people of repre- 
sentatives of forty-two nationalities who 
were brought to the capital to celebrate 
the first anniversary of the founding of - 
the new regime. To 

Apart from such special honors and 
nationality displays, the minorities are 
worked upon by diversified teams sent 
out for propaganda, research, and other 
activities. Teams of scores and some- 
times hundreds’ of individuals, who 
range from party stalwarts to outstand- 
ing social scientists like Fei Hsiao-t’ung, 
are dispatched to conduct suclf activities 
as making investigations, displaying mo- 
tion pictures, offering presents, expound- 


“ing the Common Program, inoculating 


against diseases, propagandizing the offi- 
cial “fair trading” policy,“ carrying on 
vetetinary work, explaining the impor- 
tance of sanitation, demonstrating the 
delivery of children, and many others. 





sity. (Ling Fang, “The Koreans of China,” 


. People’s China, Vol. TH, No. 5 [March 1, 


1951], p. 24.) For an excellent background 
study of these Koreans see Nagano Hogaraka, 


Manshu mondai-no kenkan Kanto [Chientaoz 


the Key to Manchuria] (Tokyo, 1931), espe- 
cially pp. 53-72 and 147-56. The claim has 
been made that in the Northwest Region there 
were four times as many cadres of minority 
nationalities holding public offices last spring 
as there had been six months earlier. (Peking 
Radio, May 13, 1951.) 

41 This is a policy which is alleged to bene- 
fit the minorities by raising the prices of their 
products in relation to Chinese goods. (See 
Pu Hsi-p’ing, cited note 14 supra.) Com- 
plaints over price-fixing policies are admitted, 
however, at least for the initial period of these 
policies, (Peking Radio, May 11, 1951.) 


NATIONAL AND Mrnority POLICIES 


What with the sending of teams to’ the 


field and the dispatch of minority repre- 
- sentatives to the capital and other cen- 
ters, there seems to be an almost inces- 
sant coming and going of people con- 
cerned with the problems of the national 
minorities. 

Contacts between Chinese and non- 
Chinese are made the occasion for in- 
veighing against what are considered to 
be twin evils in expression of national- 
ist feeling. Chinese are taken to task 

r “Great Chinese nationalism,” and 
minorities are warned against “narrow 
nationalism.” 4? 

Minorities are assured that their re- 
ligion, customs, and social order will be 
preserved. In connection with the third 
item, stress is placed on the point that 
the task of getting nationalities to work 
together has precedence over land re- 
form. As part of the policy of caution 
in the economic sphere, the program in 
Sinkiang calls for rent reduction but not 
land redistribution.*® The latter has, 


42 The chief emphasis in Communist propa- 
ganda is against ta Han-tsu chu-i “Great Chi- 
nese nationalism” or “Han master race con- 
cept,” which is invariably attributed to previ- 
ous Kuomintang nationality policies, Peng 
Te-huai admits, however, that “cadres work- 
ing in the minority race areas still have the 
master race concept of the Han race” (Sian 
Radio, July 10, 1950). For some firsthand 
observations of Chinese attitudes of superiority 


toward minorities, see Schuyler Cammann,- 


The Land of the Camel (New York, 1951), 
pp. 132, 156-57, 185, and passim. (It should 
be noted that “race” is a frequent, but scien- 
tifically quite incorrect, rendering of Chinese 
min-tsu “nation” and its abbreviated form 
tsu.) 

43 Peking Radio, June 21, 1950; Chungking 
Radio, Jan. 15, 1951; Sian Radio, March 27, 
1950; NCNA, Peking, “March 31, 1951. 
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however, been carried out in Inner Mon- 
golia, and will apparently be extended 
to other minority areas when the time 
is considered ripe. 


IMPORTANCE oF Minority Poricy 


Caution and expediency appear to 
characterize Communist minority poli- 
cies in general. Yet there seems to be 
behind this a more or less carefully 
worked out theory and program. Al- 
though the Chinese Communist ap- 
proach toward the nationality problem 
has obvious points of similarity with the 
Russian Communist approach, particu- 
larly that of the earlier years of the 
Soviet regime, there are also obvious 
differences between the two. The 
strongest impression given by an ex- 
amination of Chinese policies is that 
they are still in the formative stage.** 
This, plus inadequacy of information, 
makes it difficult to do more than lay 
the groundwork for more definitive 
studies of these policies as they evolve 
in the future. Such studies are impor- 
tant, since the evolution of these poli- 
cies will determine whether the heritage 
of enmity among the peoples of China 
will continue to be a source of internal 
weakness or whether its breakdown will 
contribute to the strength and stability 
of the new regime. 


44 An indication of the tentative character 
of Chinese policies is the territorial readjust- 
ment which was made last year when parts of 
the three districts of Dolon, Pao-yuan, and 
Hua-te were taken from Chahar province and 
incorporated into the Inner Mongolia Autono- 
mous Region. (P’u Hsi-p’ing, cited note 14 
supra; Inner Mongolian Weekly Journal, No. 
77, Sept. 25, 1950.) 
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' Chinese Communist Strategy in Foreign Relations 


By O. EDMUND CLUB8B 


N any study of Chinese Communist 

strategy in foreign relations, it is 
basic to note that the Chinese Com- 
munists are true Communists, and are 
guided by Communist tactics and 
strategy alike. Mao Tse-tung, speak- 
ing even in the wartime period when 
he found himself, after a fashion, in 
a united front operation involving 
both Communists and non-Communists, 
stated categorically: 


From the very beginning [1921], our 
[Communist] Party has based itself on the 
theories of Marxism, because Marxism is 
the crystallization of the world proletariat’s 
most impeccable revolutionary scientific 
thought. The universal truth of Marxism, 
once wedded to the practice of revolution 
in China, has given birth to the present 
stage of new democracy. 


The Chinese Communists, that is, claim 
orthodoxy, have been accepted as ortho- 
dox since their entrance into the Comin- 
tern (1923), and can and should be ac- 
cepted at their own face value. 


Tue COALITION 


Since the Chinese Communists fol- 
low the way of Communist orthodoxy, 
the Marx-Lenin-Stalin line is accepted 
by them as their own. In the year the 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP) was 
founded, the Baku Conference of Ori- 
ental peoples forecast the revolution of 
all Asia. The CCP, with the weakness 
of all new-born organisms, turned to an- 
other newcomer to the political field, 
the Kuomintang (KMT), for an alli- 


1Mao-Tze-Tung [Mao Tse-tung], The Fight 
for a New China (report of April 24, 1945 to 
the Seventh National Congress of the Chinese 
Communist Party) (New York, 1945), p. 76. 


ance to enable it to begin its work. The 
coalition of those two revolutionary 
groups began with the meeting in 
Shanghai, in 1923, of Soviet envoy 
Adolf Joffe and Dr. Sun Yat-sen. They 
agreed that China was not yet ripe for 
communism, and Joffe opined further 
that China’s paramount problem was 
the achievement of national unification 
and independence. In 1923, also, the 
CCP was.affiliated with the Comintern. 
In 1924 it participated in the First Na- 
tional Conference of the Kuomintang as 
convoked by Sun Yat-sen, on the basis 
of the policies: (1) alliance with the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, (2) 
alliance of the KMT with the-CCP, and 
(3) assistance to the peasants and work- 
ers.2 Soviet aid, Soviet advisers, and 
Soviet advice began to flow in. The 
Chinese Communists had their start. 

The basis for the coalition was set 
forth in a CCP manifesto of ape A 
1926, stating: 


The Nationalist Government is recog- 
nized by the Communist Party as the basis 
for the nationalist revolution and as the 


. headquarters of anti-imperialism in China. 


Therefore we have gathered the workers 
and peasants to do their best to help the 
Nationalist Government in its consolidation 
and development. . . . we must unite in a 
common struggle for the common object of 


overthrowing imperialism and militarism 


and establishing a United Nationalist Gov- ; 
ernment of all China.? 


According to an undated instruction 
of the same period purported to have 


_ been sent to the Soviet Military Attaché 


in China by Moscow, 


2 Mao Tse-tung, of. cit, p. 13. 
3 The Nation, Vol. 122 (June 9, 1926), p. 
636. 
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Every attention must be paid at present 
to lend to the revolutionary movement in 
‘China an exclusively national character. 
To this end it is necessary to carry on agi- 
tation in favor of the Kuomintang as of 
the party of the national independence of 
China... . Be careful not to carry out at 
present the communistic program. This 
might strengthen Chang Tso-lin’s position 
and augment the split in the Kuomintang. 
We have categorically ordered Borodin to 
abstain for the present from’ too strong 
pressure on the capitalistic elements, hav- 
ing in mind the aim to keep in thé Kuo- 
mintang all classes of the population, in- 
cluding the bourgeoisie, until the fall of 
Chang Tso-lin.* . 


The stress on nationalism, on “anti- 
imperialism,” was present from the be- 
ginning. This would color all of China’s 
foreign relations. 


PLATFORM OF CHINESE SOVIET 
REPUBLIC 


The relationship between the two par- 
ties zigzagged into civil war in 1927. 
That did: not. mean that the CCP 
ceased to concern itself with foreign af- 
fairs. As a result of a CCP conference 
convoked November 7, 1931 at Juichin, 
Kiangsi, there was established a so- 


called Provisional Central Government . 


of “The Chinese Soviet Republic,” with 
a platform including the following 
project: 


The immediate abrogation of all un- 
equal treaties concluded between the im- 
perialist countries and the landlord-bour- 
geoisie [sic] governments of China, the 
repudiation of all foreign debts contracted 
by the ruling classes of China for the sup- 
pression of the mass movement and mas- 
sacre of the masses, the unconditional ren- 
dition of all foreign settlements, conces- 
sions and leased territories now under 
control of the imperialists, the immediate 
withdrawal of all imperialist land, air, and 
naval forces from Chinese soil, last and 
most important of all, the confiscation of 


t Document No. 3 of material seized in raid 
of April 6, 1927 on Soviet Embassy in Peking. 
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all imperialist banks, factories, mines and 
communication-transportation enterprises 
located in China as the most effective 
measure to destroy the imperialist domina- 
tion, root and branch. Furthermore, the 
Provisional Government of the Soviet Re- 
public of China. declares that it will, under 
no condition, remain content with the over- 
throw of imperialism in China, but, on the 
contrary, will aimas its ultimate objective 
in waging a war against world imperialism 
until the latter is all blown up.® 


The Chinese Communist foreign policy 
concepts were taking form. 


Tue UNITED Front 


Japan’s invasion of Manchuria in 
1931 gave the Chinese Communists a 
new opportunity—the exploitation of 
the country’s growing spirit of nation- 
alism. In 1932 the Juichin regime pur- 
ported to declare war on Japan, calling 
on all other parties to follow its lead. 
The date was too early in terms of 
the development of China’s nationalism, 
however, and the CCP in rigid doc- 
trinairism made serious mistakes. The 
epic “Long March” of 1934-35 was to 
intervene before the situation would 
change. In the light of the existing 
world situation, the Seventh Congress 
of the Comintern, held in Moscow in 
1935, came up with the same united 
front concept that had earlier served 
the CCP. Georgi Dimitrov and Wil- 
helm Pieck laid down the new line at 
the Congress. The report of the latter, 
adopted August 1, 1935, stated that the 
new doctrine was applicable too for co- 
lonial and semicolonial countries: 


In China, the extension of the Soviet 
movement and the strengthening of the 
fighting power of the Red Army must be 
combined with the development of the 


- people’s anti-imperialist movement all over 


the country.® 


5 Central China Post (Hankow), Nov. 25, 
1931. 
§ Resolutions, Seventh World Congress of 
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The matter was defined further in re- 
spect to China by the Chinese Comin- 
` tern delegate, Wang Ming (Ch’en Shao- 
yü). He held that the major task cen- 
tered on the Anti-Imperialist United 
Front: 


The facts have clearly indicated and are 
indicating that in present-day China the 
question of the anti-imperialist united front 
is‘not only of primary importance but is, 
I might say, of decisive importance.’ 


EFFORTS To Form UNITED Front 


The CCP promptly redressed its line. 
In January and April 1933, Juichin had 
offered to join forces with any group 
that would fight the Japanese and 
Chiang Kai-shek. In January, Feb- 
ruary, and March 1936, the CCP ap- 
proached variously ‘Chiang Kai-shek 
himself, the nation, and other groups 
and individuals, and in a manifesto of 
August 26, 1936, addressed the KMT, 
all with the aim of forming a “revolu- 
tionary united front” against the Japa- 
nese. To these approaches the Na- 
tionalist government did not bend, but 
the mood of the times was changing, 
and the rising temper of nationalism led 
to the kidnaping of Chiang Kai-shek on 
December 12, 1936 at Sian. 

Generals’ Chang MHsueb-liang and 
Yang Hu-ch’eng demanded a united 
national front against the Japanese, 
and called for the reorganization of the 
National Government with participation 
of other political parties in ‘the re- 
sponsibility of national salvation; for 
end of the civil war and undertaking of 
armed resistance against Japan; for re- 
lease of political prisoners; and for 
other points. This was the same pro- 





the Communist International 
< 1935), p. 35. 


7 Wang Ming, “The Revolutionary Move- 


ment in the Colonial Countries” (speech of 
Aug. 7, 1935 before Seventh World Congress 
of the Communist International), New York, 
1935, p. 12. 


(New York,’ 
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gram of “united front for national 
salvation” that the CCP had put for- 
ward,® and it was only natural that the 
CCP should find itself in sympathy with 
the moves. A foreign Communist com- | 
mentator analyzed the situation: 


In a situation like this the Sian events, 
objectively speaking, can be estimated as a 
blow against the unity of the Chinese peo- 
ple. ...As yet we have no completely 
verified information of the position taken 
up by the Communist Party of China; 
however, knowing its general political line, 
it is to be supposed that it will adopt pre- 
cisely this line: for the peaceful solution 
of the conflict on the basis of the creation 
of a united anti-Japanese national front.® 


The nature of Moscow’s instructions 
to the Chinese Communists is not 
known, and the details of the agree- 
ments which led to the release of the 
Generalissimo on Christmas Day 1936 
are likewise veiled in obscurity. It is 


‘nevertheless clear that the Chinese Com- 


munists intervened with Generals Chang 


-and Yang to the end indicated by I. 


Jack. After the event, on January 7, 
1937, the Chinese Communist explana- 
tion was offered: 


The catastrophe of another civil war was 
fortunately averted when General Chiang 
Kai-shek accepted the anti-Japanege de- 
mands of General Chang Hsueh-liang and 
Yang Fu-cheng [sic] and the two latter 
decided to subordinate everything to the 
interests of the country.?° 


The negotiations which took ‘place 
between the Communist representative, 
Chou En-lai, and Chiang Kai-shek and ` 
other KMT leaders during the summer 
bore fruit and brought the ‘agreement 
into crystallized form. The “Chinese 


8 Cf. especially CCP manifesto of Feb. 21, 
1936. 

2 Mao Tse-tung, Wang Ming, Georgi Di- 
mitrov, I. Jack, Edgar Snow, China: The 
March toward Unity (New York, 1937), pp. 
7-12, , 

10 Ibid., p. 124. 
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Soviet Government” bowed off the stage 
and the “united front” was established. 


Postwar POSITION 


There is no need, for the present 
study, to trace the course of the Chi- 
nese “united: front” relationship dur- 

ing World War II. It is enough to say 
` that the relationship seemed always to 
be in perilous balance, with clashes oc- 
curring even during the course of the 
international war. The critical test was 
to come with victory over the external 
enemy. The race for political position 
was in course, for all the handicaps, 
during wartime, but it was naturally ac- 
celerated after V-J Day. If physical 
troop movements were being undertaken 
with all dispatch, political maneuvering 
still promised profits. Both sides saw 
.benefits to be gained’ by enlisting the 
mediation of the United States. Lenin 
had advised his Communist comrades 
that Communists in all countries must 
display “the utmost flexibility in their 
tactics,” 11 and’ both sides knew the 
value, in terms of munitions and credits, 
of the aid that the Nationalists had re- 


ceived from the United States during. 


the war. The political moves (amply 
recorded in the State Department’s 
White Paper) now began. 

CCP Chairman Mao Tse-tung lad 
enunciated the Chinese Communist po- 
sition even before the end of the war. 
Reporting on April 24, 1945 to the 
Seventh National Congress of the CCP, 
he adumbrated the possible resumption 
of civil war after victory over Japan,7? 
and said: 


No matter what tortuous path we have 
` to take, the task of achieving independence 
and liberation for the Chinese people will 
be accomplished. That- time Kas now come. 
The great goal for which our martyrs have 


uV, I. Lenin, Selected Works (Moscow, 
1938), Vol. X, p. 145. 

12 Mao Tse-tung, The Fight for a New 
China, cited note 1 supra, pp. 8-10. 
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struggled for more than a hundred years 
must be realized by our generation. Who- 
ever tries to prevent this is doomed to 
fajlure.18 


Mao Tse-tung then turned to foreign 
relations: 


The fundamental principles in the Com- 
munist Party’s foreign policy are the es- 
tablishment and strengthening of friendly 
relations with foreign nations on the basis 
of the annihilation of the Japanese aggres- 
sors, the maintenance of world peace, the 
mutual respect for each other’s independ- 
ence and equal status, ahd the mutual pro- 
motion of national and popular interests 


. and friendship, as well as the solution of 


all wartime and postwar problems such as 
the co-ordination of action in the war, the 
peace conference, trade, foreign invest- 
ments, et cetera. ... 

We are also grateful to Britain and the 
United States, particularly the latter, for 
their immense contribution to the common 
cause—the defeat of the Japanese aggres- 
sors. We are grateful to the governments 


‘and the peoples of both countries for their 


sympathy with the Chinese: people and 
their help, 

But, we ask the UN paverimente prin- 
cipally the British and the United States 
Government, to pay serious attention to 
the voice of the overwhelming majority of 
the Chinese people, so that their foreign 
policy may not run contrary to the will of 
the Chinese people, and so as to avoid im- 
pairing our friendship or losing the friend- 
ship of the Chinese people. Any foreign 
government that helps the Chinese reac- 
tionaries to stop the Chinese people’s pur- 
suit of democracy will be committing a 
grave error.*4 


NATIONALISTS VERSUS COMMUNISTS 


The Nationalist Ministry of Informa- 
tion statement of October 11, 1945 an- 
nounced that, with victory, China stood 
“on the threshold of a new era of peace- 
ful national reconstruction, and that 
peace, democracy, solidarity and unity 


18 Ibid., p. 31. 
14 Ibid., p. 67. 
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should form the basis of the nation’s 
concerted efforts,” and spelled out the 
terms of agreement between the two 
parties to the discussions (the National 
Government and the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party); but it also left it clear that 
there were still areas of disagreement. 
The Nationalists at that time were busy 
getting their troops into North China 
with the.aid of the United States armed 
forces, and the Communists were equally 
busy moving into Manchuria behind the 
Soviet forces. 

` General Albert C. Wedemeyer on No- 
vember 20 reported, “It appears remote 
that a -satisfactory understanding will 
be reached between Chinese Commu- 
nists and the National Government.” 15 


UNITED States MEDIATION 


With the resignation of Ambassador 
Hurley on November 26, General of the 
Army George C. Marshall was appointed 
as the President’s Special Representa- 
tivein China. The General was charged; 
in his letter of instructions of December 
15, 1945, “to bring to bear in an appro- 
priate and practicable manner the influ- 
ence of the United States” to the end 
“that the unification of China by peace- 
ful, democratic methods be achieved as 
soon as possible.” The instruction con- 
tinued: 


Specifically, I desire that you endeavor to 
persuade the Chinese Government to call 
a national conference of representatives of 
the major political elements to bring about 
the unification of China and, concurrently, 
to effect a cessation of hostilities, particu- 
larly in north China.16 


These objectives, be it noted, were in 
line with the stated aims of both of the 
major parties to the Chinese political 


15 Department of State, United States Rela- 
tions with China (“China White Paper”), 
Washington, 1949, p. 132. 

16 Tbid., p. 605. 


.that promise. 


‘fruitless. 
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dispute. Both parties accepted General 
Marshall’s good offices, and on January 
7, 1946 there met the Committee of 
Three, comprising General Chang Ch’un 
(Nationalist), General Chou En-lai 
(Communist), and General Marshall 
(American). This Committee on Janu- 
ary 10 reached an agreement for the 
cessation of hostilities, and from this 
agreement others flowed naturally. 
Peace seemed about to come at last 
to tortured China, and the nation wel- 
comed the agreements: which brought 
The American aim 
seemed on the verge of achievement. 

The breakdown that came in July 
1946, and the snapping of formal rela- 
tions between the KMT and the. CCP 
discovered in Chou En-lai’s departure 
from Nanking on November 19, belied 
a promise which was at best, in view 
of known Communist and Kuomintang 
policies, suspect. As sometimes hap- 
pens, the mediator was attacked from 
both sides, particularly, after a truce of 
June had developed new strains in the 
mediation process. Demonstrations and 
propaganda issued. from the Kuomin- 
tang apparatus in favor of settlement 
of the issue by force and against 
“American intervention,’ and on July 
7 a bitter attack was launched by the 
CCP against American policy in China, 
and American military and economic 
aid to the National Government which 
allegedly encouraged the Kuomintang’s 
civil war policy.** 

Subsequent mediation efforts were 
General Marshall, assured 
that he could do no more to bring peace 
to China, departed from China on 
January 8, 1947, en route to Washing- 
ton. In his report of January 7 he gave 
an accounting of his mission and set 
forth the reasons for its failure, which 
was due to no fault of the United 
States. General Wedemeyer; in his re- 

17 Ibid., pp. 70-71. 
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port of August 1947,5° gave general 
support to the theses set forth by Gen- 
eral Marshall. 


STATEMENT AGAINST AMERICA 


_ The Communist limelight was being 
focused, in foreign affairs, on the 
United States. In a memorandum “Ex- 
planation of Several Basic Questions 
Concerning the Post-War International 
Situation,” published in Yenan January 
4—5, 1947, Chief of the CCP Depart- 
ment of Information Lu Ting-yi re- 
‘ferred to Mao Tse-tung’s speech of 
April 1945 and said in part: 


After the World War II, the American 
imperialists took place of the Fascist Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan becoming a fortress 
of the world reactionary forces. . . . The 
reactionaries of all countries and the Fascist 
remnants have now all become traitors di- 
rectly or indirectly supported and pro- 
tected by the American imperialists selling 
out the people of all countries... . 

Standing against the world reactionaries— 
the imperialists of America and their run- 


ning dogs in various countries—is the 


world democratic might. . . . 

This world-wide united front cannot pos- 
sibly be of any other character than that of 
a united front hunting for world peace and 
democracy and independence of all na- 
tions against the American imperialism and 
its running dogs in various countries. This 
united front will undoubtedly have the 
sympathy and moral support of the so- 
cialist Soviet Union. ... ; 

In general, everything has changed after 
the second world war, and is still continu- 
ing to change. How strong the people have 
become—-how conscious, how organized, de- 
termined, and full of confidence! How 
maniacally savage, the reactionaries have 
become—outwardly strong yet inwardly 
feeble, turned against by masses and de- 
serted by their allies, devoid of all confi- 
dence in their future! It may be forecast 
categorically that the face of China and the 


18 United States Relations with China, cited 
note 15 supra, pp. 764~814, 
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world will be vastly different after three to 
five more years. All comrades of our 
party and all people of China must reso- 
lutely fight for a new China and a new 
world.?® 


COMMUNIST POSITION IN 1949 
In 1948 the Nationalists lost Man- 


churia as General Wedemeyer had pre- 
dicted, and in 1949 they lost all China. 
The problems the Communists faced 
were naturally divided into domestic 
and foreign. The domestic aspect of 
the matter saw initial arrangement in 
the establishment on October 1, 1949 
of a new “coalition” government, under 
the firm control of the CCP, at Peking. 
Even before that, the Communists had 
begun to elucidate further their position 
on foreign relations. Before the occu- 
pation of North China cities, they had 
announced that Chinese and foreigners 
alike should remain in residence, for 
the Communists proposed no harm to 
those who were not “war criminals” and 
would abide by the laws of China. 

In April 1949, after the occupation of 
Tientsin and Peking, Mao Tse-tung 
joined with the: representatives of nine 
other, “democratic,” parties in a mani- 
festo directed against the Atlantic Pact, 


` stating-that, in the event of war, China 


would side with the U.S.S.R. On June 
15 Mao spoke out again, to warn that 
“the imperialists and their running dogs, 
the Chinese reactionaries, will.not take 
their defeat in China lying down.” He 
repeated that China was willing to ne- 
gotiate the establishment of diplomatic 
relations with any country-on the basis 
of equality and mutual respect, and 
carry on international trade, provided 
that other country would cease aiding 
“the Chinese reactionaries” and break 
off relations with them. 

On June 30, 1949 there was made 
public the text of a new article by Mao 


19 Ibid., pp. 710-19. 
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Tse-tung on the subject On People’s 
Democratic Dictatorship. It was writ- 
ten to commemorate the twenty-eighth 
anniversary of the founding of the CCP, 
and bore corresponding importance. 
Against the background of the new 
situation that had developed in China, 
Chairman Mao called on the working 
class and the Communists to work hard 
and create conditions for the natural 
elimination of classes, state authority, 
and political parties, “so that mankind 
will enter the realm of world Commu- 
nism.” He said that the experience of 
the Chinese people had taught them, 
for one thing, 


to unite in a common struggle with those 
nations of the world who treat us on the 
basis of equality, and the peoples of all 
countries. This is to ally with the Soviet 
Union, to ally with the new democratic 
countries of Europe, and to ally with the 
proletariat and masses of the people -in 
other countries to form an international 
united front. 


This, he admitted frankly, was to “lean 
to one side”: 


The 40 years’ experience of Sun Yat-sen 
and the 28 years’ experience of the Com- 
munist Party have made us firmly be- 


lieve that, in order to win victory and to- 


consolidate victory, we must lean to one 
side. . . 

. one either leans to the side of im- 
perialism or to the side of socialism. Neu- 
trality- is a camouflage, and a third road 
does not exist. 


Mao Tse-tung reiterated, once more, 
China’s purported willingness to have 
diplomatic relations with all countries, 
but he condemned the thought that it 
was impossible to get along without the 
aid, particularly, of the British and 
United States governments: 


At the present time, the rulers in Great 
Britain and the United States are still im- 
perialists. Will they extend their aid to a 
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people’s State? . . . Internationally, we be- 
long to the anti-imperialist front, headed 
by the U.S.S.R., and we can look for 
genuine friendly aid only from that front, 
and not from the imperialist front. 


Then, the question of foreign relations 
put thus in Communist focus, Mao Tse- 
tung went on to lay down the basic 
rules for a “people’s dictatorship”— 
which had been foreshadowed, but only 
in outline, in Mao’s earlier description 
of the “new democracy” planned.”° 
The situation had been clarified in both 
its foreign and its domestic aspects, for 
all who would to read and ponder on. 


TREATMENT OF FOREIGN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Occupation itself had earlier intro- 
duced into the scene, in fact, certain 
phenomena which had not been adver- 
tised by the Communists in advance of 
their arrival. In Mukden, the consular 
representatives had initial contacts with 
the new mayor’s office—but, within a 
month of the occupation date (Noveni- 
ber 1948) the American consular per- 
sonnel were put under house arrest; 
some eight months later some of those 
officers were thrown into jail and tried 
by a People’s Court, and the whole staff 
‘was finally expelled from China by 
court order, : 

At. Tientsin and Peking, the next ma- 
jor cities to fall, from the beginning 
there were no contacts with the regular 
foreign affairs level of the new official- 
dom: the foreign consular officials were 
caused, as any foreign civilian, to ad- 
dress themselves to the Aliens’ Affairs 
Office of the Military Control Commis- 
sion. The attitude adopted by the offi- 
cials was that, since they (who then 
of course still lacked a central govern- 
ment) had not yet been recognized by 
the consular representative’s govern- 


20 Mao Tse-tung, Ching’s New Democracy, 
Bombay, 1944. 
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ment, they had “no relations” with that 
government and were not prepared to 
recognize or treat with the consular 
representative as such. As a corollary, 
they refused’ to discuss public business 
with the consular representative. 

This general arbitrary approach to the 
question of the legal status of consular 
officials received oblique approval and 
support from the Soviet consular estab- 
lishment, which took down its doorplate 
shortly after the occupation of the 
town, with the Soviet officials breaking 
_off all official and social relations with 
their colleagues on the ground that they, 
the Soviets, had no recognized status. 
_ When the Chinese Communist au- 
thorities confiscated the stocks of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
in Tientsin and Peking they followed 
the same line, refusing to negotiate 
with, or even to meet, the American 
official in charge, and refusing also to 
give a receipt for the stocks taken. By 
the time the Communist armies reached 
Nanking, the Communist policy had de- 
veloped to the point where it was pos- 
sible for a squad of their troops to in- 
vade the American Ambassador’s bed- 
room. ` 

Shanghai came next, and troubles 
piled up at the Consulate General’s door 
when ex-Navy employees were encour- 


aged to present their fancied grievances - 


to that office, and a vice consul was 
hauled off to jail for traffic violation, 
and beaten there. Communications ad- 
dressed to the local authorities charged 
with foreign relations, or the mainte- 
nance of peace and order, were either 
rejected and returned or left’ unan- 
swered (and, apparently, unacted upon). 
The anti-American propaganda became 
fuller-throated and more extensive. 
These developments were taken by some 
as evidence of a form of “dizziness with 
success”; but it is clear in the light of 
history that, even before Mao Tse- 
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tung’s pronouncement of June 30, the 


“New China” was notably “leaning to 


S 


one side.” 


Tue COMMON PROGRAM 


The Common Program of the Peo- 
ple’s Political Consultative Conference 
(PPCC), as adopted on September 29, 
1949, embodied the CCP “minimum 
program.” It provided, inter alia, as 
the framework for foreign policy safe- 
guarding of the country’s independence 
and sovereignty and opposing of “the 
imperialist policy of aggression and 
war” (Art. 54); review of existing 
treaties and their approval, revision, 
and abrogation depending upon’ their 
contents (Art. 55); establishment of 
diplomatic relations with those countries 
which “sever relations with the Kuo- 
mintang reactionaries and adopt a 
friendly attitude toward the People’s 
Republic of China,” on the basis of 
equality and mutual respect (Art. 56); 
commercial relations, “on the basis of 
equality and mutual benefit” (Art. 57); 
and “The People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China will protect 
law-abiding foreign nationals in China.” 
Comparison with the program of 1931 
is of interest. 

Coincident with the establishment on 
October 1 of the new government, the 
Chinese Communist authorities gave 
enough recognition to the local consular 
officials to deliver to them, for trans- 
mittal to their respective governments, 
invitations to establish regular relations. 
The Soviet government promptly sent 
its acceptance the following day, Oc- 
tober 2, and had its Ambassador there 
a few days after. Most satellite states 
recognized within a week, but a few 
straggled. Even Yugoslavia extended 
recognition on October 5, to be com- 
pletely snubbed for its pains—its rec- 
ognition never even received a line in 
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the local press, to say nothing of offi- 


cial acknowledgment. 


FOREIGN PREMISES “REQUISITIONED” 


_It was only in December that Burma 
and India extended recognition. The 
next to follow were Pakistan on Janu- 
ary 4, and the United Kingdom and 
others on January 6, 1950. On that 
January 6, however, something else hap- 
pened: on the gates of the British and 
American consulates general, and.of the 
French and Netherlands embassy. offices, 
there had been placarded notifications 
to the effect that, seven days from date, 
the premises of the “former military 
barracks” of the government concerned 
were to be “requisitioned.” The reason 
given was “military necessity.” The re- 
sponsible organ was the Peking Military 
Control Commission. It had previously 
been announced on the radio that the 
United Kingdom was going to extend 
recognition to Peking on that date, so 
it must be assumed that the Chinese 
Communists picked January 6 with 
foreknowledge of that impending event, 
and with due calculation. During the 
night they removéd the placard from 
the gate of the British consulate gen- 
eral, which had conveyed the British 
government’s note of recognition dur- 
ing the day as scheduled. 

The American representative sent 
various communications to the local au- 
thorities protesting the projected move, 
but the answer was, effectively, silence. 
On January 14 the indicated properties 


of the three governments were uncere-| 


moniously taken over. The American 
property included the office of the con- 
sulate general. A few months later the 


former military compound of the Brit- ° 


ish government was likewise taken over. 
The Soviet ex-barracks were made the 
subject of formal agreement at Moscow 
on February 14, 1950. 

The Soviet, British, French, Nether- 
lands, and United States governments 
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of course all had held the property in 
question by virtue of treaty provisions. 
(There was, in January 1950—when the 
Nationalists had long before made their 
way to Formosa—no “military neces- 
sity” which would justify even tempo- 
rary requisitioning of local private prop- 
erty, to say nothing of the public prop- 
erty of friendly states.) 


QUESTION OF RECOGNITION 


This act of the Chinese Communists 
undoubtedly slowed down the whole 
process of recognition, for none of the 
Dominions followed the lead of the 
United Kingdom. Other states went 
forward. hesitatingly—Sweden, Finland, 
Norway, Switzerland, Denmark. Even: 
the Netherlands finally recognized. The 
United States, as a consequence of the 
invasion of its property rights, closed all 
its consular and diplomatic establish- 
ments in China, with the last personnel 
withdrawing in April 1950. For the 
first time in over a hundred years, the 
United States was without formal rela- 
tions with China. It is that way today, 
when it meets Communist China only 
on the battlefield of Korea. 

But the United Kingdom, which rec- 
ognized on January 6, 1950, remains 
still without the regularization of its 
relations with China; for while the 
Communists gladly accepted the, recog- 
nition by the U.S.S.R. and the’satellites, 
meeting their ambassadors with flowers’ 
and popular delegations, with high ‘offi- 
cials and speeches, they met the repre- 
sentatives of non-Communist states. by 
the medium of an inferior official of the 
Foreign Office—without flowers. The 
United Kingdom was forced to close its 
consular offices at Mukden and: Tihwa,. 
and voluntarily chose to close six others. 
Other non-Communist recognizing states 
have found it generally infeasible to 
regularize the status of their consular 
offices in China. And all the time, the 
Soviet organization in China is under- 
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going expansion. This is truly “leaning 
to one side” with a vengeance. 


CHINA’S ORIENTATION 


There remains to be discovered the 
full rationale for the “New China’s” un- 
usual international stance. It is hardly 
Chinese, for China traditionally is in- 
clined to “use barbarians to govern bar- 
barians.” It does not jibe entirely with 
Mao Tse-tung’s indication as late as 
1945 that China would perforce have to 
be different from the U.S.S.R.” It can- 
not be considered to serve adequately 
China’s great need for economic traffic 
with such countries as the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan (its three 
chief markets in the past) if China is to 
go forward with that industrialization 
which has been the dream of all Chi- 


nese reformers and revolutionaries from’ 


the time of Li Hung-chang onwards. 
Mao Tse-tung himself, after all, pur- 
ported to have as one of his primary 
motivations the desire to effect the im- 
provement of China’s poverty-stricken 
masses—and the net result to date of 
his policies has been to bring further 
‘impoverishment upon them. 

But the whole orientation of Com- 
munist doctrine in the postwar period 
has been directed toward strengthening 
the U.S.S.R. in every way, even if this 
be to the,detriment of the satellite state. 
The support of the U.S.S.R. is de- 
‘manded of local Communists every- 
- where throughout the world. as the 
higher patriotism, but “nationalism” in 
satellite states is condemned as “bad,” 
and uprooted. } 

Mao Tse-tung’s conceptions that in its 
’ foreign relations the New China should 
“lean to one side,” and that in time 


of war China should side with the So- - 


viet Union, were embodied in agree- 
ments signed with the Soviet Union on 
February 14, 1950. In peace, China’s 


21 Cf, Mao Tse-tung, The Fight for a New 
China, cited note 1 supra, pp. 39-40. 
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trade is evidently to be oriented, even 
as that of eastern European states, to- 
ward the U.S.S.R. that is so hungry for 
raw materials but so short itself of 
finished goods like heavy industrial ma- 
chinery. As a corollary, by the same 
evidence, non-Communist influence is to 
be thrust from China, thus leaving a 
clear field for Soviet penetration. In 
war, in the terms of the alliance of that 


. date, in the event of an attack on either 


of the signatories by Japan “or a state 
allied with it,’ and the one signatory 
being involved in a state of war, the 
other party “will immediately render 
military and other assistance with all 
the means at its disposal.” 


SATELLITE STATUS 


The “New China” of Mao Tse-tung’s 
dreams, in the practical application of 
the policy of “leaning to one side,” has 
succeeded in effectively isolating itself 
politically and economically from the 
non-Communist world—-from the free 
world. It has, as an end result, arrived 
at a condition of dependency upon the 
U.S.S.R., economically, politically, and 
militarily. It thus, in attaining to its 
ambition to be “on the line,” has inci- 
dentally become a true satellite. 
` That this development has been fos- 
tered by the “international clique” (the 
strongly pro-Moscow clique) within the 
CCP must be taken for granted. That 
it has been viewed with equanimity, if 
not actively abetted, by Moscow, can 
hardly be doubted, given the events of 
1927 in China, the apostasy of Tito, and 
the logical deduction that the U.S.S.R. 
will take all possible steps to prevent 
the repetition of those events. - The 
Chinese Communist leaders, having 
been entrapped, in effect, by Moscow’s 
system of “international centralism,” 
would find it impossible readily to 
escape (even assuming that they would 
choose to do so), because of the pres- 
ence in strategic points in the Commu- 
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nist bureaucratic and military apparatus 
of literally thousands of Soviet “ad- 
visers” and “technicians”: Moscow’s in- 
telligence of moves planned in Peking’s 
political. life, in its military establish- 
ment, and even within its inner party 
circles, must be very full indeed. The 
freedom of movement of. the Chinese 
Communist leaders must be substan- 
tially restricted: they can move only 
within the orbit marked by Moscow. 


- Finally, the Communist leaders must . 


give due heed to the threat.that would 
arise for China’s loose periphery of 
Tibet, Sinkiang, Inner Mongolia, and 
even Manchuria, should the. Peking re- 
gime show signs of opposing the Mos- 
cow leaders’ will; it is an ancient Chi- 
nese aphorism that teaches that close 
neighbors weigh more in the balance 
than distant friends. So it is that China 
must stay tied to the Soviet chariot, for 
better or worse in the violent power 
struggle ahead, or be torn apart in a 
new political paroxysm. 

Mao Tse-tung omitted to apply to 
his negotiations: with Moscow the same 
strict rules that he used in regard to 
“imperialists” (whom he thought he 
recognized). He failed to observe that 
China, by effectively cutting itself off 
from relations with other countries not 
entirely to his liking, was thus making 
itself into a dependency of the U.S.S.R., 
and forgot Lenin’s Pravda article of 
May 2 (O. S.), 1917 regarding rela- 
tions between Finland and Russia: 


Agreement is possible only between equals. 
If the agreement is to be a real agreement, 
and not a verbal screen for subjugation, 
both sides must enjoy real equality of 
status . . . [italics in original].?? 


22 M. R. Werner, Stalin’s Kampf (New York, 
1940), p. 351. 
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It would seem further that, if Mao 
harbored any doubts regarding the So- 
viet Union’s ability to sovietize the 


` world—which Mao himself sees as the 


goal—he should’ also have cogitated 
upon Stalin’s note regarding the signa- 
ture of the German-Soviet pact of Au- 
gust 23, 1939: “The art of politics in 
the sphere of foreign relations does not 
consist in increasing the numbers of 


_ enemies for one’s country.” 78 


As regards his violation of this pre- 
cept, Mao Tse-tung can of course hardly 
be charged today with grosser deviation 
than his mentor. Perhaps he has no 


doubts respecting the ultimate outcome 


of the program of Communist aggression 
under the controls established in ac- 
cordance with the principle of interna- 
tional centralism. Outward appearances 
{never reliable in China) would seem 
to bear out that surmise. 


“CONSPIRACY-FODDER”’ 


The actuality is that Peking has 
molded its foreign policy to fit the 
needs of international Communism as 
plotted by Moscow. China has thus 
become, in the phrase of Bakunin, ‘“con- 
spiracy-fodder” for the Soviet Union. 
The Chinese have exchanged new chains 
for old through their “liberation,” and, 
absorbed with dogma, like Byzantium 
have “forgotten to be free.” In chart- 
ing its course in foreign relations, Mao 
Tse-tung’s New China takes all its bear- 
ings from the Moscow line. The Chi- 
nese revolutionaries have made their 
choice. With China now, in the inter- 
national field, “the voice is Jacob’s 
voice, but the hands are the hands of 
Esau.” 

23 Ibid., p. 341. 
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The Pattern of Sino-Soviet Treaties, 1945-1950 


By Wittiam B. BALLIS 


QUESTION which continuously 

presents itself in the forecasting 
of developments in the Korean war is 
the treaty relationship between the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. This re- 
lationship is based, according to the 
open record, on the Treaty of Friend- 
ship, Alliance and Mutual Aid, signed 


February 14, 1950, in which the high ` 


contracting parties agree that they will 
“undertake jointly to adopt all neces- 
sary measures at their disposal for the 
purpose of Dreventing the resumption 
of aggressior. and violation of peace on 
the part of Japan or any other state 
that may collaborate with Japan di- 
rectly or indirectly in acts of aggres- 
sion.” It further states that “in the 
event of one of the Contracting Parties 
_ being attacked by Japan or any state 
allied with her and thus being involved 
in a state of war, the other Contracting 
‘Party shall immediately render military 
and other essistance by all means at its 
disposal.” ? 


1The Sine-Soviet Treaty and Agreements 
(pamphlet, Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 
1950), pp. 6-3. Text of the Treaty and Agree- 
ments is also in New York Times, Feb. 15, 
1950. 

2It is interesting to note that the pattern 
employed by the Soviet Union in signing a 
treaty with China concerning “Japan or any 
state allied with her” as the common enemy 
bears resemblance to the pattern followed in 
the treaties of friendship, alliance and mutual 
aid signed by the U.S.S.R. with Rumania on 
February 4, 1948, and with Hungary on Feb- 
ruary. 18, 1948. The treaty with Rumania, 
for instance, provides that the U.S.S.R. and 
Rumania ‘ would jointly undertake all meas- 
ures at their disposal to eliminate any threat 
of aggression on the part of Germany or any 
other state formerly allied to Germany or any 
other state uniting with Germany,” and that 
in the event that either country became “in- 


This treaty is to remain in force for 
thirty years, and thereafter for further 
periods of five years unless one of the 
parties declares its intention to de- 
nounce the agreement one year previous 
to the expiration of the agreement. 
When the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment announced the treaty, the official 
New Chinese News Agency asserted 
that “the pact was designed to prevent 
jointly the resurgence of Japanese im- 
perialism and aggressive acts by other 
nations conspiring with ‘Japan for re- 
newed aggression.” 3~ 


“ANTI-AMERICAN ATTITUDE 


On the occasion of the signing of the 
treaty, Soviet Foreign Minister Vyshin- 
sky stated that the treaty “sealed the 
historic ties between the peoples of the 
Soviet Union and the Chinese peoples.” + 
Chinese Foreign Minister Chou En-lai 
went much further and added that 


the friendship, alliance and mutual assist- 
ance between China and the Soviet Union 
are sealed now with the signed treaty. The 
imperialist bloc headed by American im- 
perialism resorted to all kinds of provoca- 
tive methods attempting to frustrate the 
friendship between our Powers, but these 
ignominious attempts utterly failed.® 





volved in hostilities with Germany or any 
other state directly or indirectly allied to Ger- 
many, the other country would immediately 
render all military and other assistance.” The 
treaties further stated that the U.S.S.R., Ru- 
mania, and Hungary would consult each other 
“on all important international problems in- 
volving their common interests.” Keesing’s 
Contemporary Archives, Feb. 21-28, 1948, p. 
9118. 

3 New York Times, Feb. 15, 1950. 

4U.S.S.R. Information Bulletin, March 10, 


. 1950, p. 138. 


5 Ibid., p. 139. 
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The tenor of the. Chinese Foreign 
Minister’s remarks indicates that the 
treaty is in part directed against the 
United States. The leading editorial in 
Pravda on the first anniversary of the 
_ treaty gives further evidence of this 

view: 


There is no need to demonstrate that the 
revival of Japanese militarism and the crea- 
tion of a hotbed of imperialist aggression 
in Japan portends the gravest threat to 
peace in the Far East. Furthermore, it is 
a well-known fact that the American im- 
perialists are seeking to achieve precisely 
this goal: they are reviving the Japanese 


army and Japanese war industry; they are ` 


supporting the Japanese irredentists; and 
they are devising a separate deal with Japa- 
nesé reaction to disrupt the conclusion of 
a peace treaty with Japan based on demo- 
cratic foundations.® 


An anti-American attitude is there- 
fore implicit in Pravda’s declaration 
that the “chief purpose” of the Sino- 
Soviet treaty “is to prevent the resur- 
gence of aggression on the part of Japan 


or any other state directly or indirectly . 


linked with Japan in acts of aggression.” 


TRANSFER OF TERRITORY AND 
PROPERTY 


Accompanying the Treaty of Friend- 
ship, Alliance and Mutual Aid between 
the Chinese People’s Republic and the 
Soviet Union were several agreements 


relating to economic matters. The first 


of these dealt with the transfer of the 
Chinese Changchun Railway, Port Ar- 
thur, and Dairen to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. Its introductory paragraph 
takes into account 


that since 1945, fundamental changes have 
occurred in the situation in the Far East, 
namely: imperialist Japan has suffered de- 
feat; the reactionary Kuomintang Govern- 
ment has been overthrown; China has be- 


8 Soviet Press Translations, April 15, 1951, 
p. 212. 
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come a People’s Democratic Republic; a 
new People’s Government has been estab- 
lished in China which has unified the whole 
of China... .7 


Article 1 of the agreement provides 
that 


both Contracting Parties agree that, the 
Soviet Government transfer without com- . 
pensation to the Government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China all its rights to 
joint administration of the Chinese Chang- . 
chun Railway with all the property belong- 
ing to the Railway. The transfer shall be 
effected immediately after the conclusion 
of a peace treaty with Japan, but not later 
than the end of 1952. ‘ 


Article 2 of the agreement states that 


both Contracting Parties agree. that Soviet 

troops be withdrawn from the jointly-uti- 

lized naval base Port Arthur, and that the - 
installations in this area be handed over to 

the Government of the People’s Republic 

of China immediately on the conclusion of 

a peace treaty with. Japan, but not later 

than the end of 1952.8 


The transfer of Dairen to the Soviet . 
Union is the subject of Article 3 of the 
agreement, in which . 


both Contracting Parties agree that the 
question of Dairen harbor be further con- 
sidered on the conclusion of a peace treaty 
with. Japan. As regards the administration 
of Dairen, it is in the hands of the Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China. 
All the property in Dairen now temporarily 
administered by or leased to the Soviet 
Union, shall be taken over by the Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China. 


7The Sino-Soviet Treaty and Agreements, 
pp. 9-13. 

8 A succeeding paragraph in the same article, 
however, enables the U.S.S.R. to make joint 
use of the naval base at Port Arthur (on Chi- 


-na’s proposal and in agreement with her) “for | 


the purpose of conducting joint military op- 
erations against the aggressor” in the event 
that either party becomes a victim of attack 
on the part of Japan or any state collaborat- 
ing with her. 


` 
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_ The agreement further states that the 
measures transferring Dairen “shall be 
fully carried out in the course of 1950.” 


CREDITS TO CHINA 


The second agreement which accom- 
panied the Treaty of Friendship, Alli- 
ance and Mutual Aid, also dated Feb- 
ruary 14, 1950, covered the question of 
credits by the U.S.S.R. to the Chinese 
People’s Republic.® Article 1 of this 
agreement specifies that “the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republic grants to the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic of 
China, a credit which in terms of Ameri- 
can dollars, amounts of US$300,000,000, 
taking 35 American dollars to one ounce 
of fine gold.” The Soviet government 
agreed to grant this credit at an inter- 
est rate of only 1 per cent per annum. 
The credit is to be- 


granted over a period of five years starting 
January 1, 1950, in equal portions of one- 
fifth of the credit per year, to be used in 
payment for deliveries from the U.S.S.R. 
of equipment and materials including equip- 
ment for electric power stations, metal- 
lurgical and “engineering plants, mining 
equipment for the extraction of coal and 
ores, railway and other transport equip- 
ment, rails and- other materials for the 
restoration and development of the na- 
tional economy of China. 


The Chinese are to pay for the credits 
in the manner prescribed in Article 3 
of the agreement: “The Central People’s 


Government of the People’s Republic 


of China shall repay the credit men- 
tioned in Article 1, together with the 
interest thereon, in deliveries of raw 
materials, tea, gold and American dol- 
lars.” Amounts and prices of com- 
modities are to be determined by spe- 
cial agreements and on the basis of 
prices on the world markets. Credits 
are to be repaid in ten equal install- 


9 The Sino-Soviet Treaty and Agreements, 
pp. ‘15-17. 
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ments, the first made not later than De- 
cember 31, 1954, and the last not later 
than December 31, 1964. 

Secret Copicits REPORTED 


On the day after the announcement 


‘of the signing of the treaty and agree- 


ments, it was reported that secret 
codicils to the treaty had been signed. 
These were purported to have put many 
new burdens on China in respect to 
giving over Chinese ports to the Soviets, 
allowing parts of the Chinese economy 
to be controlled by Soviet personnel, 
allocating sections of China as resi- 
dential districts for Soviet immigrants, 
sending several million Chinese laborers 
to work in the Soviet Union, and other 
items. It is obviously impossible to 
authenticate these conditions exacted 
from the Chinese, but it is growing more 
apparent each day that the Soviets are 
exercising more influence and control 
over the internal as well as the foreign 
policies of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public. 


Jormnr Stock COMPANIES AND 
TRADE AGREEMENTS 


On March 27, 1950, additional eco- 
nomic agreements affecting Sinkiang 
province were signed by China and the 
Soviet Union. These provide for the 
establishment of two Chinese-Soviet 
joint stock companies 1? to exploit oil 


10 New York Times, Feb. 16, 1950, p. 1. 

11 Occasionally the Soviet press refers to nu- 
merous Soviet advisers helping the Chinese 
Government in. different technical problems. 
See Leonid Vysokoostrovsky, “Peking in Sep- 
tember,” Ogonyok, No. 40, Oct. 1940, in So- 


. viet Press Translations, Dec. 15, 1950, p. 68. 


For a very revealing statement on the number 
of Soviet technical advisers in China over a 
year ago, see C. Y. W. Meng, “Sino-Soviet 
Relations,” China Weekly Review, Vol. 117, 
No. 2 (March 11, 1950), p. 23. 

12 The pattern of the joint stock company 
with the U.S.S.R. as a holder of half of the 
stock developed in the postwar Sovietization 
of eastern Europe. Joint stock companies, 
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and nonferrous metals, respectively. 
The production, profits, and expendi- 
tures of. the two enterprises are to be 
divided equally between China and the 
U.S.S.R. 

Simultaneously, another agreement 
was signed for the setting up of a Chi- 
nese-Soviet joint stock company for civil 


aviation, providing “for the organiza- ` 


tion and exploitation of the following 
civil airlines: Peking-Chita, Peking- 
Irkutsk, Peking-Alma-Ata.”?* This 
agreement—aunlike the others, which are 
valid for thirty years—extends for only 
ten years. 

On April 19, 1950, the Soviet Govern- 
ment announced the conclusion in Mos- 
cow of a Sino-Soviet trade agreement 
and an agreement on turnover of goods 
for 1950.* These agreements appar- 
ently implemented the trade agreement 
of February 14, 1950. The most re- 
cently reported agreement in the eco- 
nomic area, signed at Peking on March 
14, 1951, establishes through rail con- 
nections between China and the Soviet 
Union. This agreement unites China 
‘with the U.S.S.R. and with the Soviet 
European satellites in a common rail- 
way freight and passenger system with 
respect to tickets, bills of lading, con- 
tracts of carriage, and so forth.1®> The 
agreement does not mention the conver- 
sion of gauges, which is the greatest 
technical stumbling block to a unified 
rail system of-the Soviet world. 

On June 15, 1951 an additional agree- 
ment was signed by China and the So- 
viet Union providing for an exchange 
of goods by both parties, which “will 


with Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary 
each holding the other half interest, are im- 
portant vehicles for the exercise of Soviet 
economic control. Furthermore, in Northern 
Korea joint stock companies for oil and trans- 
port were established in 1947. 

USSR. Information Bulletin, April 14, 
1950, pp. 202-3. 

14 Ibid., April 28, 1950, pp. 239-40. | 

15 Christian Science Monitor, April 24, 1951. 
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greazy exceed that of last year.” 
Simu taneously the two parties con- 
clud=d'a second agreement covering the 
supr-y of matériel and equipment by the 
U.S=.R. to China for 1951 under the 
$30C 000,000 credit originally granted 
by Moscow to Peking PER: 14, 
1950753 


HISTORICAL SETTING oF 1950 AND 1945 
TREATIES COMPARED 


The treaty between the Chinese Na- 
tionelist Government and the Soviet 
Unin concluded on August 14, 1945 +8 
diffeed considerably from the 1950 
tree.y.. One of the differences was the 
historical setting. The 1945 treaty and 
its supplementary agreements had been 
preceded by preliminary negotiations 
betzeen Stalin and Roosevelt at Yalta. 
China was not fully appriséd of all. the 
requests to be made of her. To be sure, 
Chang Kai-shek had given his consent 
at Cairo (1943) to have Dairen made a 


„frez port, “provided there was no im- 


paiment of Chinese sovereignty.” 1” 
Hevever, the other concessions which - 
Russia was demanding of China were 
noz taken up directly with China until 
they had first been discussed with Presi- 
dezt Roosevelt. These concessions— 
the independence of Outer Mongolia, 
the return of Port Arthur, and the re- 
covery of the Manchurian railways— 
wee, as far as the „record reveals,. 
omitted from any discussion with 


-Ch na.t8 


Another feature of the historical back- 
grcund of the 1945 treaty which was not 


Ba New York Times, June 22, 1951. 

Texts of this treaty and supplementary 
agreements are in United States Relations 
wah China,’ Department of State Publication 
3523, Far Eastern Series 30, Aug. 1949, pp. 
5-96. See also A. K. Wu, China and the 
Sc viet Union, London: Methuen, 1950. 

=7 Ọ. S. Relations with China, p. 558. 

-8See J. Patrick White, “New Light on 
Yta,” For Eastern Survey, Vol. XIX, No. 
1: (May 31, 1950), pp. 105~12. 
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present in 1950 was the difference in 
the internal political situation in China. 
Chiang was deeply concerned in 1945 
over the Kuomintang’s decline in the 
control of China and the corresponding 
rising strength of the Chinese Commu- 
nists. Possibly Chiang thought that if 
he did not placate the U.S.S.R. there 
would probably be a military bond in 
addition to the ideological nexus be- 
tween the Chinese Communists and the 
Soviéts. Chiang indicated to Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace that he “would go more 
than halfway in reaching an under- 
standing with the U.S.S.R.” 1° 

The United States was committed to 
bringing the war with Japan to the 
quickest possible end with minimum 
losses. To do this, its military plan- 
ners considered it necessary that China 
contribute as effectively as possible in 
the common war against Japan. This 
involved the United States in the policy 


of trying to bring together the Chinese ` 


and the Russians, which implied a rap- 
proachment between the. Chinese gov- 
ernment and the Chinese Communists.” 
. The work of United States officials in 
1944 to bring the Soviet Union and 
China closer together was the prelude 
to the Yalta Agreements. The United 
States had been counting for some time 
on Soviet assistance in the war with 
Japan. As-early as 1943, Stalin had 
said that the Soviet Union would join 
. in the battle in the Far East. By the 
time of the Yalta Conference in Feb- 
ruary 1945, American plans for the Al- 
lied invasion of Japan were well ad- 
vanced. The need for air bases from 
which United States planes could op- 
erate, and the necessity for containing 
the Japanese Kwantung army in Man- 
churia, were the military considerations 


19 U, S. Relations with China, p. 558. 

20 Fbid., p. 560. 

21E, R. Stettinius, Jr., Roosevelt and the 
Russians (Garden City, N.¥.: Doubleday & 
Co., 1949), p. 91. 
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behind the Yalta Agreement. On the 
Chinese side, better relations with the 
Soviet Union were needed. 

Stalin well knew the fortune which 
had fallen to him in that both China 
and the United States wanted some- 
thing from him. As former Secretary 
of State Byrnes wrote, “once Stalin 
knew our plans for invasion were under 
way, he knew also that we would want 
his armies and he could demand more 
for them. Mr. Stalin is not bashful 
about making demands.” 2? 


CONCESSIONS AT YALTA 


While Stalin’s demands upon Outer 
Mongolia, Port Arthur, and the Man- 
churian railways were ultimately ac- 
cepted by Chiang, the sad fact remains 
that they were granted without Chiang’s 
participation in the preliminary discus- 
sions. This omission, necessary as it 
was for military considerations, con- 
tributed in part to the ultimate down- 
fall of the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment. i 

Former Secretary of State Stettinius 
later. wrote that “President Roosevelt 
did not ‘surrender’ anything significant 
at Yalta which it was within his power 


` to withhold.” 23 Walter Lippmann has 
expressed a similar view: “The conces- 


sions which Roosevelt and Churchill 
made to Stalin in the Far East were 
less than the Soviet Union had the 
power to take by its own force. Noth- . 
ing was in-fact- conceded to Stalin that 
Roosevelt and Churchill could, if they 
had been put to the test, have been able 
to hold.” ?* George E. Taylor, how- 


ever, replies to this argument as fol- 
lows: 


If there is any validity to the argument 
that we agreed to the restoration of the 


22 James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly (New 
York: Harper, 1947), p. 43. 

23 Stettinius, op cit., p. 306. 

24 Walter Lippmann, The Cold War (New 
York: Harper, 1947), p. 37. 
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Russian imperialist position of 1904 at 
Yalta because the Russians were in a posi- 
tion to take anything they wanted, then it 
was hardly necessary for us to seal the be- 
trayal with a kiss. But if the Russians 
could take anything they wished, then it 
must have been assumed that they were 
going to enter the war; in which case they 
should have paid for it.*5 


With respect to Outer Mongolia, the 
Yalta Agreement stated that “the status 
quo in Outer Mongolia (Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic) shall be preserved.” 7° 
The independence of Outer Mongolia 
was eventually. recognized by China in 
the Sino-Soviet treaty of August 14, 
1945, on the condition that the people 
of Outer Mongolia express their desire 
for independence in a plebiscite.” The 
Yalta Agreement provided that “the 
commercial port of Dairen shall be in- 
ternationalized, the pre-eminent. inter- 
ests of the Soviet Union in this port be- 
ing safeguarded and the lease of Port 
Arthur as a naval base of the U.S.S.R. 
restored.” ”3 The corresponding Sino- 
Soviet agreement of 1945 went beyond 


the original meaning of safeguarding _ 


“pre-eminent interests of the Soviet Un- 
ion” by including the lease to Russia 
f “wharfs and warehouses” in an agreed 
apportionment.?® With respect to Port 
Arthur, the agreement went further than 
the Yalta-Agreement by extending “the 
boundary of that area farther than the 
United States expected, though not 
to the pre-1904 boundary which the 
U.S.S.R. would have preferred.” 30 

The Yalta Agreement on railways was 
as follows: 


25 George E. Taylor, “An Effective Ap- 
proach in Asia,” The Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view, Vol. 26, No. 1- (Winter 1950), p. 32. 

26 U, S. Relations with China, cited note 16 
supra, p. 113. 

27 Ibid., p. 588. 

28 Ibid., p. 114. 

29 Ibid., p. 589. 

30 Ibid., p. 118. 
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` The Chinese-Eastern Railroad and the 
So_th Manchuria Railroad, which provides 
an outlet to Dairen shall be jointly oper- 
ated by the establishment of a joint Soviet- 
CkEnese Company, it being understood that 
the pre-eminent interests of the Soviet Un- 
ior. shall be safeguarded and that China 
shall retain full sovereignty in Man- 
chzria.3+ N 

This was a most important concession, 
nct originally regarded as such by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, who “had in mind only 
transit traffic and not any general Rus- 
siza interest in Manchuria.” °? But 
Stzlin apparently had in mind far-reach- 
ing implications, because the supple- 
mentary agreement to’ the Sino-Soviet 
treaty of 1945, concerning the railway, 


- stated that these interests included ac- 


qered lands and auxiliary railway 
lires. The manner of stating what is 
to be included in the railway system 
“cen only be characterized as a master- 
Piece of carefully concealed drafting.” * 
or her part, China obtained in the 
treaty system of 1945 a pledge that “the 
Gavernment of the U.S.S.R. agrees to 
reder to China moral support and aid’ 
in military supplies and other material 
resources, such support and aid tobe 
entirely given to the National Govern- 
ment as the central government of 
China.” 3 Furthermore, the.Soviet Un- 
ion promised to regard Manchuria as 
part of China and to respect China’s 
sovereignty over Manchuria, as well as ` 
to recognize the territorial and adminis- 
trative integrity of Manchuria.** The 
Scviet government also ‘stated. that it 
would not interfere in the internal af- 

+1 Ibid., p. 114. 

=2 Ibid, 

+3 Ibid, p. 593. 

4 Raymond Dennett, “Sino-Soviet Treaty 
an= Reparations,” Far Eastern Survey, Vol. 
X73, No. 17 (Aug. 28, 1946), p. 258. . 

8 U. S. Relations with China, cited note 16 


suxa, p. 587. 
+3 Ibid. 
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fairs of China, including the develop- 


ments in Sinkiang. 

According to the material presented 
by the United States Department of 
State, the Chinese were satisfied with the 
results of the treaty.’ 
for Chiang to think that Sino-Soviet re- 
lations had been stabilized and that 
Moscow would help to bring the Chinese 


- Communists toward closer co-operation - 


with the Nationalist government. This 
hopeful development did not. come 
about. Instead, on October 1, 1949, a 
Chinese Communist government was 
proclaimed and subsequently recognized 
‘by the Soviet Union. This created a 
new basis for the treaty relationships be- 
tween the two countries. 


1950 Treaty BUILT on 1945 TREATY 


In the exchange of notes between the 
Chinese and Soviet Foreign Ministers 
when the 1950 treaty and agreements 
were signed, it was stated that the “cor- 
responding treaty and agreements con- 
cluded August 14, 1945, have become 
invalid.” 38 Although: many of the pro- 
visions of the 1945 treaty and agree- 
ments were superseded in 1950, yet the 
1945 treaty served as a foundation on 
which the structure of Soviet expansion 
could be legitimately built. The 1950 
agreements, for example, provide -that 
both governments “affirm complete guar- 
antee of the independent status of the 


Mongolian People’s Republic as a re- 


sult of the referendum of 1945 and the 
establishment with her of diplomatic re- 
lations by the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic.” 8° This is the most. definitive state- 
ment on the independence of Outer 
37“QOn August 16, 1945, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek informed Ambassador Hur- 
ley that agreement had been reached with the 
Soviet Union and that he was generally satis- 
- fied with the treaty.” Ibid., p. 120. 
38 New York Times, Feb, 15, 1950. 
39 Ibid. 


It was natural . 


leased to the Soviet Union.” 
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Mongolia, which is what the Soviets 
had been striving for since 1924. 

On the question of Port Arthur, while 
the 1950 agreement states that the Sovi- 
ets turn over to the Chinese their share 
of the installations and. withdraw their 
troops, the Soviets retain the right of 
using the naval base of Port Arthur “for 
the purpose of conducting joint military 
operations‘against the aggressor.” 

With regard to Dairen, the 1950 
agreement does not completely give up 
all Soviet control, for it provides that 
“the question of Dairen harbor be fur- 
ther considered on the conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Japan.” The Soviet 
government does, however, agree to turn 
over to China the property which is - 
“now temporarily administered by or 
This trans- 
fer is to be effected in 1950. How this 
ambiguity over “Dairen harbor” will be 
clarified remains to be seen: 

The 1950 agreement on the Manchu- 
rian railways does indicate a marked 


. change of Soviet policy on this question. 


The Soviet government agrees to “trans- 
fer without compensation to the Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China 
all its rights to joint administration of 
the Chinese Changchun Railway with 
all the property belonging to the Rail- 
way” by 1952. 

The 1950 agreement to extend credits 
to China to the amount of $300,000,000 
over a five-year period covers a matter 
which was not in the 1945 agreements 
in such a specific form. The 1945 
agreement did provide for giving to 


‘China “aid in military supplies and ' 


other material resources.” The supple- 
mental 1950 agreements on joint stock 
companies for oil and nonferrous metals 
in Sinkiang and for civil aviation repre- 
sent a new development. In some re- 
spects the Chinese Changchun Railway 
which was to have been set up by one 
of the agreements of August 14, 1945, 


- West as is the 1950 alliance. 
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was. a joint stock company, but it was 
not officially designated as such. 

Perhaps the most significant differ- 
ence between the 1950 treaty and the 
1945 treaty is found in the nature of the 
military alliance between China and the 
USS.R. The 1950 obligation is re- 
garded as a very binding one by Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, who said on 
May 10, 1951 that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff thought -that the Soviet Union 
would be called upon under the treaty 
to go to China’s aid should the United 
States take military action on the Chi- 
nese mainland. The 1945 treaty was 
theoretically a military alliance, but it 
was not so clearly oriented toward the 
In both 
treaties, ‘the proscription of “the re- 
sumption of aggression by Japan” is 
given as the basis for. such an alliance, 
but in the 1950 treaty the addition of 
“or any other state that may collaborate 
in any way with Japan in acts of ag- 
gression” 4t is an extension to cover 
other potential: enemies which would 
have to be Western powers. Izvestiya 
and Pravda, in articles commemorating 
the first anniversary of the 1950 treaty, 
identified the United States specifically 
as the “other state.” *? 

Both the treaties have provisions in 
which the parties to them promise “not 
to conclude. any alliance and not to 
take any part in any coalition against the 
other.” #? The inclusion of this in the 

40 Military Situation in the Far East. Hear- 
ings before the Committee on Armed Services 


and’ the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Eighty-Second Congress, 


First Session, Part 1 (Washington: Govern- . 


ment Printing Office, 1951), p. 480. 

41 Preamble to the treaty (author’s italics). 

42 See Izvestiya and Pravda, Feb. 14, 1951. 

43 U, S. Relations with China, cited note 16 
supra, p. 586. In the 1950 treaty, the text 
reads, “Each Contracting Party undertakes 
not to conclude any alliance directed against 
the other Contracting Party and not to take 
part in any coalition or in any actions or 
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1950 treaty seems quite superfluous. “A 
plausible explanation might be that the 
Soviets want to continue in the 1950 
treaty as much of the language of the 
1945 treaty as possible. 


PATTERN OF TREATIES AND AGREE- 
MENTS AS A WHOLE 


Certain features of Russian imperial- 
istic expansion ** and Soviet communist 
ideological doctrine are present in the | 
forces behind these treaties and agree- 
ments. There is no question that the 
idea of Russian national expansion was 
present in the mind of Stalin when he 
negotiated with President Roosevelt at’ 
Yalta. Shortly. after the defeat of Ja- 
pan, on September 2, 1945, the Soviet 
leader said, “for forty years we, the 
men of the older generation, have 
waited for this day.” * Not only was 
the recovery of the position which Rus- 
sia had-in 1904 the goal behind the 
treaty and agreements made with 
China, but also the building of a power 
relationship with China which was to 
be used against Japan. The 1950 treaty 
equated the common enemy with any 
power which might unite with Japan. 
This was further strengthened by the 
new relationship with China and by the 
development of the cold war. 

This new relationship with China was 
not primarily based on the treaty struc-. 
ture, but on Soviet communist ideology. 
While both treaties mention respect for ` 


‘the sovereignty and integrity of China, 


Sino-Soviet relations have been given a 





measures directed against the other Contract- 
ing Party” (Article 3). | 

44See Robert C. North, “The Sino-Soviet 
Agreements of 1950,” Far Eastern Survey, 
Vol. XIX, No. 13 (July 12, 1950), pp. 125- 
30; N. Wing Mah, “Sino-Soviet Relations in 
Retrospect,” The Russian Review, Vol. 9, No. 
4 (Oct. 1950), pp: 267-74. ‘a 

45 Embassy of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics Information Bulletin, Sept. 6, 
1945, P. 2. 
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different orientation by the new concept 


of China as a sister republic. to the. 


U.S.S.R., with a parallel ‘(Communist 
Party and with a somewhat similar gov- 
ernmental structure which is inextricably 
interwoven with that party. Important 
as is the parallelism in party structure 
between the Soviet Communist Party 
and the Chinese Communist Party, the 
most significant binding force is the 
ideology which directs the foreign poli- 
cies of the two states, “Marxism-Len- 
inism forms their basically identical for- 
eign policies into a monolith resting on 
mutual friendship and common inter- 
est,” #6 

With China being transformed into 
a People’s Republic, which according to 
Communist theory is a transitional stage 
before the socialist stage, in which the 
Soviet Union is the only one at present, 
the obligation of China is to join her 
foreign policy to that of the Soviet Un- 
ion. This involves accepting the pri- 
macy of the Soviet Union. Over a dec- 
ade ago Mao Tse-tung wrote in China’s 
‘New Democracy that the Chinese peo- 
ple would maintain the policy of “tak- 
ing the hand of friendship offered by the 
socialist country, the Soviet Union, and 
the international proletariat.” 47 

The nature of this new relationship 
was stated by Molotov shortly after the 
signing of the treaty of February 14, 
- 1950 in the following remarks to an 
election audience in Moscow: 


After the October Revolution in our 
country, the victory of the people’s libera- 
tion movement in China is another tre- 
mendous blow against the whole system of 
world-imperialism and all present day plans 


46H. Arthur Steiner, “Mainsprings of Chi- 

„nese Communist Foreign Policy,” American 

Journal of International Law, Vol. 44, No. 1 
(Jan. 1950), p. 85. 

47 Committee on Foreign Affairs, Report on 
“The Strategy and Tactics of World Commu- 
nism,” Supplement III, Country Studies C. 
Communism in China, 1948, p. 29. 
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for imperialist aggression. It is under- 
standable that close friendly relations have 
been established between the Soviet Union 
and the Chinese People’s Republic. The 
Treaty of Fraternal Alliance between the 
U.S.S.R. and the People’s Republic of 
China, concluded in February, transformed 
Soviet-Chinese friendship into a great and 
mighty force for consolidating universal 
peace such as has no equal and has never 
had an equal in human history.** 


~ SOVIET INFLUENCE ON CHINESE 
FOREIGN POLICY 


While it is difficult to document the 
degree of actual Soviet control of Chi- 
nese Communist foreign policy, it is self- 
evident that the Soviets are’ occupying 
key positions as advisers not only to the 
Chinese Communist army, but also to 
the party and the government, and are 
thereby exercising a strong directing 
role in the determination of that pol- 
icy. This places the structure of formal 
treaties and agreements in a degree of 
importance incidental to the “higher” 
norms of Communist ideology. To the 
Politburo in Moscow and to the Polit- 
buro in Peking, questions of diplomatic 
relations covered by formal treaties are 
only superficial accouterments of inter- 
national relations in the transitional pe- 
riod leading to world communism. 
They are resorted to in order to. serve 
the Soviet Union in facilitating that 
goal which according .to the Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine will inevitably be 
reached. 

One of Stalin’s favorite quotations 
from Lenin is very indicative of this 
concept of the relations between states: 


We are living not merely in a state but 
in a system of states and the existence of 
the Soviet Republic side by side with im- 
perialist states for a long time is unthink- 


48 Quoted in Max Beloff, “Soviet Policy in 
China,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. XXIII, No, 2 
(June 1950), p. 136. 
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able. One or the other must triumph in 
the end. And before that end supervenes, 
a series of frightful collisions between the 
Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states 
will be inevitable.*® i 


The Soviet Union regards itself as 
the center of’ control of world revolu- 
tion; and therefore each country in the 
process of socialist revolution has to fol- 
_ low the pattern prescribed by the Soviet 

Union. Communist doctrine does not 
preclude treaties and agreements be- 
tween the Communist states, but merely 


49 Quoted in J. Stalin, Problems of Lenin- 
ism, (Moscow: Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, 1940), p. 156. 
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puts them in a different. perspective 
from those between Communist and 
non-Communist states. What applies 
to the Communist satellites in eastern 
Europe can be said to cover in some 
respects the international relations be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and China. “From 
the Soviet point of view there should be 
no ‘international relations’ in the tradi- 
tional meaning of the words between 
the U.S.S.R. and the satellite countries. 
They are to be replaced by relations of 
a ‘new’ or ‘special’ or ‘higher’ type.” 5° 

50 Samuel L. Sharp, “Communist Regimes 


in Eastern Europe,” Foreign Policy Reports, 
Vol. XXVI, No. 16 (Jan. 1; 1951), p. 182. 
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Outside Pressures on China, 1945-1950 


By Paur M. A. LINEBARGER 


` CAOMETIME within the next fifty or 

hundred years. it seems quite prob- 
able that scholars will look back at the 
United States of our time and be amazed 
at the creative vitality shown by Amer- 
ican social thinkers, policy planners, 
and researchers in the human sciences. 
Much of the novel developmental think- 
ing being done about basic economic; 
political, and strategic processes in the 
United States is at present “classified.” 
One point has, however, shown up very 


plainly from the’ work of agencies such’ 


as the Rand Corporation and the. Oper- 
ations Research Office. That is, how 
many unknown factors there still remain 
within the field of international rela- 
tions. ~- 
‘~~ Perhaps in no other area does the 
factor of the unknown show up more 
frequently against the context of Amer- 
ican diplomacy than in the conduct of 
United States relations with China. 
Recent contentions between various 
American leaders and groups on the 
subject of China have left most of our 
thinking people partisan and irrational. 
It seems to this writer that the issués 
between ‘Truman and MacArthur, be- 
tween Owen Lattimore and Senator Mc- 
Carthy, between. Freda Utley and John 
K. Fairbank, between The Washington 
Post and Alfred Kohlberg (to name but 
four of the many levels at which the 
China debate has been carried on), are 
in most instances not relevant to mat- 
ters of fact, but to problems of faith and 
interpretation. ` 


Dynamic IGNORANCE 
Where facts are known for part of 


a Complicated pattern of abstractions, ` 


such as the elaborate pyramids of synec- 


doches and stereotypes which make it 
possible for us to think about problems 
of world politics, it is easy to assume 
that the whole field of reference per- 
tains to fact. 

Is this the case with reference to 
America’s China policy? Do Ameri- 
cans—even at the level of college pro- 
fessors, government officials, and the 
best journalistic experts—know all the 
facts needed for the’ authoritative un- 
derstanding of Chinese politics in rela- 
tion to American and Russian policy? 

Documentary facts are plentiful. 
Few events in Asian history, outside of 
the occupation of Japan, have been as 
copiously recorded as the collapse of 
Nationalist China and the rise of Com- 
munist China. Is there not, however, 
a real possibility that facts of the kind 
which we have been seeking very soon 
exhaust their usefulness and that prob- 
lems of ethical judgment, of personal 
philosophy, of really fundamental taste 
and preference, color each individual’s 
interpretation of the China scene? 

In such a situation is it not possible, 
furthermore, that reasonable men like 
MacArthur and Acheson, Lattimore and 
Walter Judd, Stilwell and Chennault, 
may have wandered inadvertently into 
a field in which ignorance itself be- ` 
comes dynamic—in which the unknown 
becomes so essential an ingredient to 
consecutive and responsible thinking 
that the unknown assumptions behind 
the treatment of documentary fact out- 
weigh the documentary fact to an ex- 
treme degree? 


UNKNOWN PRESSURES ON CHINA 


The writer of this article was reared 
in a household given over in great part 
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to the problems of Chinese politics. 
From his childhood on, he was ac- 
quainted with Sun Yat-sen and the 
other leaders of the Kuomintang. He 
has sensed his own version of Chinese 
politics as a matter of firsthand and 
close seċondhand experience. He was 
himself dismayed, desolate, and bitter 
about Nationalist unpreparedness for 
victory in 1945; at the present time he 
is trying, as hard as reasonably possi- 
ble, to be fair about the merits and de- 
merits of the People’s Government in 
Peking. 


This writer thinks that the fall of - 


Nationalism and the rise of Communism 
were materially aided by extreme psy- 
chological pressure from Moscow and 
Washington; but when he comes to ex- 
amine the data behind his own think- 


ing, he finds himself at the frontiers of. 


social thought. He finds that though 
he may think these pressures existed, 
though he believes he saw them re- 
flected in the everyday lives of Nation- 
alist and Communist friends, in the tone 
of American and Russian writing, he 
cannot prove the case. He is not sure 
that anyone.can prove the case one way 
or the. other. 

` What is missing? The missing in- 
gredient seems to be an understanding 


of the mass psychological ‘effect of in-’ 


ternational communications. Much of 
the existing literature on propaganda 
deals with what propagandists believe 
themselves to be doing. There js very 
` little at hand on the topic of the action- 
effect of international communications 
received as “news” or as “fact.” 

To put the problem in another way: 
how much did the reported behavior of 
American and Russian statesmen. affect 
the will to fight of the. major Chinese 
groups during the critical period 1945- 
51? What were the rational sources 
for the particular behavior shown by 
American and Russian leaders? 
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Dip America Betray CHINA? 


At one side it has been argued, most - 
persuasively perhaps, by Freda Utley 
that the United States betrayed China 
because of Communist intrigue within 
the American government.* In this- 
Miss Utley has the company of many 
expert witnesses, not all of whom. can 
be written off as hopelessly partisan. 
Robert Taft, Herbert Hoover, General 
Claire Chennault, Congressman Walter 
Judd, George Creel (Woodrow Wilson’s 
propaganda chief), and a host of other 
witnesses have borne testimony to the 
credibility of the “Communist conspir- 
acy” theory. 

On the other side, there is the evi- 
dence of a majority of the Far East ex- 
perts in the United States, with the 
point of view most eloquently expressed 
in John King Fairbank’s The United 
States and China,’ the United States 


. Department of State itself,? and such 


expert witnesses as the journalists Theo- 
dore White and Richard Lauterbach, 
such diplomats as George Marshall’ and 
John S. Service, such China experts as 
Owen Lattimore, Pearl Buck, and Derk 
Bodde. 
The former group- maintain that 
America did actually betray National- 
ist China. To a greater or less degree 
they insist that this betrayal either was 
the work of the Communist Party op- 
erating through clandestine methods 
within the American government, or was 
the accomplishment of perversely leftist 
personalities. The second group main- 
tain that Nationalist China fell ‘of its 
own corruption, that America did ev- 
erything possible to save non-Commu- 


1¥Freda Utley, The China Story, Chicago, 
1951. 

2 Cambridge (Masschusetts), 1948. 

3 Department of State Publication 3573, — 
United States Relations with China, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1949, 
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nist regimes in China, and that what 
happened came about despite American 
policy—-not because of it. 


Facts IN DISPUTE 


Very few facts are actually in dispute. 

Some of these are: 

1. Did the United States give as 

much as two billion United States dol- 
lars in aid to Chiang Kai-shek? The 
pro-Chiang group points out that this 
figure includes such “aid” as the re- 
patriation of the Japanese in China, 
which deprived Chiang of the only tech- 
nicians who could have run the coastal 
-and Manchurian economies; the anti- 
Chiang group insists that even more 
waste can be found in the misuse of the 
revenues obtained from the Chinese peo- 
ple for the patriotic purposes of war 
and victory. 

2. Did the aid of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to the Chinese Com- 
munists exceed the aid the United States 
gave the Nationalists? Most of the 
United States intelligence reports on 
this subject are still presumably “classi- 
fied,” since there is very little material 
in Washington to indicate how much 
the United States knew about the trans- 


fer of weapons, Japanese or Manchu-. 


kuoan in origin, from Russian Red 
Army to Chinese Communist guerrilla 
jurisdiction. 
3. Did American intelligence sources 
correctly report the Chinese Commu- 
nists to be Communists, or did they re- 
gard the Chinese Communists as Jeffer- 
sonian, agrarian reformers who waved 


a Leninist flag for the sheer novelty of | 


it? 

` 47 Did the American government as- 
sist the Chinese Communists in reach- 
ing power by demanding Chinese Com- 
munist membership at the cabinet level 
in the Chinese government? This point 
still requires scholarly examination. 
There is evidence from President Tru- 
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man himself on both sides of this ques- 
tion. l i ; 

Though these facts are important, ` 
they are not enough to make up the 
whole story. The other facts which are 
known are enough to construct an al- 
most infinite variety of persuasive nar- 
ratives concerning what happened in 
China, each of which would be different 
from the other and all of which would 
be “true” within the limits of existing 
American political science and historical 
technique. 

The China story is “true” in so many 
ways because value judgments enter 
into the material presented as factual. 


IDEOLOGY AND ACTION 


Karl Marx himself understood a 
point which is forgotten among many 
official circles in Washington and in 
many American classrooms. What men 
believe to be true is not only a conse- 
quence of their intelligence and their 
command of sources; it is also a conse- 
quence of their personalities, including 
their social; class, economic, and na- 
tional backgrounds. Since Marx, it has 
been possible to add that the “truth” 
as'any man sees it is also.a consequence 
of his sociological position and of his 
own psychological and psychiatric make- 
up. 
Better in the case of China than any- 
where else, one can observe an instance 
of Americans possessing an ideology, 
while in many cases believing them- 
selves to have nothing more than 
“truth.” In practical terms, what has 
this meant? 


INTELLIGENCE, BEHAVIOR, AND. PROPA- 
GANDA 


In Washington and probably in the 
country at large there appears (to this 
writer) to be an incomplete understand- 
ing of the relationships between beliefs 
considered to bé beliefs, beliefs held to 
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be facts, and beliefs not held to be facts 
but presented as desirable beliefs. 
These three categories of beliefs may be 
called political faith or ideals, news (or 
intelligence), and propaganda. 

When the Nationalist government 


was in dire straits in 1947-48, United - 


States officials and news sources con- 
tinued to express their preference for a 
democratic China as a matter of taste, 
and their concurrent belief that the 
Communists would probably win as a 
matter of fact. 

Perhaps this can be cecal to the 
behavior of a doctor who, coming to the 
bedside of a seriously ill patient, de- 
clares, “You look horrible, man. You’re 
going to suffer perfectly ghastly pains 
and then die. I don’t think I can do 
. anything for you, since you’re sure to 
die. But I’m going to try to save your 
life, nevertheless!” 

Secretary Acheson himself remarked 
in his “Letter of Transmittal” of the 
following year, 1949: 


A realistic appraisal of conditions in 
China, past and present, leads to the con- 
clusion that the only alternative open to 
the United States was full-scale interven- 
tion in behalf of a government which had 
lost the confidence of its own troops and 
its own people.* 


Such a comment addressed to a peo- 


ple who have been known for centuries - 


to possess. the age-old tradition of ac- 
cepting the course of history as the 
moral judgment of Heaven upon man- 
kind amounted to nothing less than a 
sentence of death for Chinese Nation- 


alism. This sentence may not have ` 


been possible to carry out, but its re- 


iteration at decisive points in the strug- ` 


gle of preceding years had undoubtedly 
had effect. 

What the American government trans- 
mits as propaganda is far less impor- 
` 4 United States Relations with China, cited 
note 3 supra, p. xv. 
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tant to the outside world than what the 
American government accepts as fact. 
Intelligence itself is a major component 
of decision. American intelligence 


_ unquestionably reported the apparent 


hopelessness of the Nationalist cause. 


Tue Russtan CASE 


On the Russian side there is very 
little evidence at hand. Most of this is 
negative. One does not discover in the 
Soviet press or radio materials frequent 
gloomy references to the probable fall 
of Communist governments, comments 
on the vulgarity or corruption of Com- 
munists or pro-Communist leaders, pre- 
dictions of Communist defeat, or de- 
scriptions of Russia’s allies in malodor-. . 
ous terms. 

Under the totalitarian system of the 
Soviet Union it is possible to a consid- 
erable degree: for ‘the authorities to ob- 
tain an identification of, “belief as be- 
lief” with “belief as fact.?’ “This results 
in a far greater decisiveness of ,action 
and a much more deeply sustained mo- 
rale than would be the case if the Rus- 
sians tried to live in a multivalued moral 
universe. 

Could the United States have fol- 
lowed the Russian example? This 


‘writer hopes not, but he wishes to raise 


the question as to whether Americans 
may not discover, through research ‘in 
the human sciences, how their own fact- 
beliefs and resultant utterance affect 
world affairs. 


Some RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


Considered in this light, some of the 
“dynamic ignorance” which pertains to 
America’s role in world politics may be 
removed if historians, political scien- 
tists, area experts, sociologists, geogra- 
phers, anthropologists, comparative re- 
ligion’ experts, and others undertake to 
measure the effects of domestic political 
behavior in one country on political re- 
sults in another country. 
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This writer suspects that it may be 
true that one of the major forces in 
world history is “the American expecta- 
tion of what is.going to happen in the 
early future.” When the expectation 
differs from “the American wish as to 
what should happen in the early future,” 
it is likely that what we expect as fact 
will in fact result, rather than what we 
_wish for and recognize to be mere pref- 
erence: 

Seen in this light it is likely that the 
opinions of the American government, 
‘of influential American leaders, of 
- American news sources, and of: many 

different articulate groups in the do- 
mestic public opinion field, were effec- 
tive in two ways: 
` 1, American expectation of National- 
ist failure was itself a working ingredi- 
ent, the proportions of which: are at this 
time still nonmeasurable, in the con- 
summation of_that failure.’ 

2. Americaii* expectation of Commu- 
nist victory was, comparably, a factor 
‘in the accomplishment of that victory. 

Thus it appears likely that the China 
debate will be ended not by espousal of 


‘the other. 
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Lattimore or McCarthy, of Marshall or 
Chennault. There are plenty of facts 
about the American China policy; there 
are even some facts available on the 


Russian China policy for the critical 


years 1945-50. But the conventional, 
available facts do not bear on the point 
most sharply at issue: What did Amer- 
ica have to do with the downfall of Na- 
tionalist China? Once Americans be- 
gin to know kow events happened in 
China between 1945 and 1950, they may 
be in a position to answer such questions 
as aid for Titoist Communism, alliance 
with Franco Spain, the wooing of Mao’s 


“China, or the support of regimes which 


are both un-American and “un-Soviet. 
The most essential point about foreign 
pressures on Chinese politics during 
those crucial years is the astounding 
fact that even experts cannot agree as 
to whether those pressures existed, and 
that no one in the United States can 
prove the case for or against their exist- _ 
ence. The burden of proof can be 
tossed back and forth from one side to 
The research problem re- 
mains. s 
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‘Shanghai During the Takeover, 1949 


By RANDALL GOULD 


T was by no means with complete 

dismay that Shanghai’s foreign com- 
munity viewed the approach of the Chi- 
nese Communists in May 1949. To- 
gether with the Chinese population, 
though .in considerably less degree, we 
had suffered increasingly from malad- 
- ministration by most of the dominant 
figures of the Nationalist regime. It is 


true that we had not been robbed of our ` 


life’s savings, as had the Chinese middle 
class when forced to hand over its gold, 
silver, and foreign currency in exchange 
for the new “gold yuan” currency which 
replaced the worthless former “Chinese 
national currency” in the summer of 
1948, but which lost its initial value 
to drop ‘disastrously. Neither had we 
been subjected to all the rigors of the 
Nationalist police state, including mass 
executions. In Mayor K. C. Wu, later 
to become governor of Formosa, we had 
an American-educated friend who strug- 
gled vainly against less enlightened offi- 
cials. But all in all, we had had enough 
of the Nationalists.. 

Most of us, moreover, were veterans 
of many Chinese wars. We had grown 
skeptical of the probability of rapid 
fundamental change in anything Chi- 
nese—-though we were conscious that 
conditions had grown rotten enough to 
be due for drastic alteration. But we 
` had often been threatened with dire 
things which in our own cases mostly 
failed to materialize. Somehow we had 
pulled through. It could happen again. 

Now in 1949, as when the Japanese 
had come in 1941, we felt that we must 
stand on our own feet with little hope 
of aid from our own authorities. The 
consular people were remaining and 
would with courage and intelligence do 


what they could. Admiral Oscar C. 
Badger, who had raised our hopes with 
his warships and the arrival of 695 
American Marines just before Christ- 
mas, had scuttled out bag and baggage 
after the springtime (1949) attack by 
southbound: Communist forces on the 
British sloop Amethyst in the Yangtze. 
Washington had ordered his departure. 
We did not complain of the fact. But 
we were more than a little sore over the 
ludicrous haste. 


Pre-ComMuNIst BUSINESS TROUBLES 


Those who were not committed to 
“wait and see”.made their own depar- 
tures, and we others settled down to 
stick it out. Each enterprise shortened 
sail in its own way.’ In my own busi- 
ness, the publishing of Shanghai’s only 
American daily newspaper, there was 
but one major problem aside from the 
vital decision (made in midspring) to 
keep going if we could without loss of 
character. That was the safety of my 
top man—Woo- Kyatang, executive edi- 
tor—a beloved friend who stood in obvi- 
ous jeopardy. He was widely known 
and respected. Secret overtures had al- 
ready been made to him by Communist 
agents. If he elected to stay he must 
join the Reds, in which case he would 
probably fare well. But he was deeply 
committed to democratic principles, had 
received his professional training in the 
United States, could not accept Com- 
munism in any form, and was due for 
great trouble if he stayed. We shipped 


‘him, his wife, and their baby to Japan 


by the last commercial airplane leaving 
May 16. At that time, if not before, 
most Chinese who for any reason might 
be special Communist targets, either for 
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shotgun courtship or “war criminal” 
punishment, got safely away. 
Censorship imposed in late spring by 
the Nationalists gave us our chief re- 
maining trouble, aside from that of 
keeping afloat financially in the midst 


of inflation which had made our money . 


almost valueless. The censorship was 
whimsical and irritating, but we found 
our ways to turn it into amusement. 
When the censors insisted that no blank 
space could be left in our columns after 
their deletions, we substituted frivolous 
advertisements such as: “Printing Done 
and Tango Taught at the Shanghai Eve- 
ning Post.’ “Whither Are We Drift- 
ing? The Post Wonders Too.” Or, 
ironically: 
ous Business In the Columns of the 
Shanghai Evening Post.” I liked a 


New York Times takeoff: “Some of the 


News That’s Fit to Print.” 

Meanwhile the Nationalist money 
was sometimes losing half of its value 
overnight, Before the war the Skang- 
hai Evening Post and Mercury had sold 
at CNC$2 a month; on August 16, 1948 
the price was CNC$15,000,000 per 
month. Each figure represented a little 
over an American dollar. With arrival 
of the misnamed gold yuan on August 
19, 1948, the Post followed the yuan’s 
official rate of four to one American dol- 
lar by establishing a monthly subscrip- 
tion rate of GY1. By May 21, 1949 
the monthly rate was GY14,000,000. 

We had long paid our employees ona 

“cost of living index” basis. Their 
wages were expressed not in terms of the 
prevailing currency but of unchanging 
“basic units” which were multiplied by 
an official index figure issued at first 
monthly, later fortnightly. It was ob- 
vious that only a continuation of such 
an official index could stave off trouble, 
once this system had been started, even 
though the system itself was under con- 
stant fire from both labor and manage- 
ment. Later, the Communists intro- 


“Tell About Your Prosper-- 
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duced still another currency and -dis- 
continued publication of the index, pro- 
viding one of our earliest sources of 
labor trouble under the new regime. 


Tue FATEFUL Day 


But that was still to come. -During 
mid-May, 1949, while guns boomed in 
the western distance, local defense au- 
thorities erected a fantastic wooden 
fence along the south, west, and north 
sides of Shanghai as token of their 
solemn promise to “fight to the death.” 
Suspected Communists were executed in 
Shanghai streets, and the local economic 
structure disintegrated at an unprece- 
dented pace. Obviously, no one had 
the slightest confidence in Nationalist 
capacity. Among the measuring sticks 


-was an increase in the value of the 


United States dollar by 110 per cent on 
a single day, May 20. 

The city seemed sunk in a melan- 
choly- stupor. A curious interruption 
came at midday of May 24 when sud- 
denly the streets resounded to a tumult 
of shouts, banging of gongs, and martial 
music. Cheering throngs rushed along 
in what was termed a Nationalist “vic- 
tory parade,” while soldiers placed Chi- 
nese-lettered banners across all the 
main thoroughfares. “Victory for the 
National Government is near!” read 
these in translation. “Defeat the Com- 
munist bandits!” , 

That night there was shooting in 
the streets. Next morning, residents 
peeked out of windows to see Commu- 
nist soldiers in greenish-yellow uniforms 
stretched out on sidewalks asleep under 
the Nationalist victory banners! 

The change-over was like nothing 
that had been imagined. We had feared 
days of lawless disorder. Nothing of 
the sort occurred. One day the Na- 
tionalists, next day the Communists, 
while our erstwhile defenders rode down 
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the Yangtze River and over to Formosa. 
It was as simple as that. 

There was no terrorism, no apparent 
conflict of any kind. Police stations 
displayed white banners and went un- 
der Communist control as soon as pos- 
sible. Whereas the ill-paid and un- 
disciplined Nationalist troops had con- 
stantly created trouble through forcible 
occupation of public transport, places 
of amusement, and residences, these new 
soldiers were a refreshing change. They 
had money to pay their way, and they. 
insisted on paying for whatever they 
took. Though silent, unsmiling, and 
disinclined to fraternize, they showed 


no unfriendly spirit toward anybody. — 


Their discipline was superb. At times 
they set their shoulders against hand- 
carts to help over a bridge, or other- 
wise showed sympathy with the lot of 
the Chinese worker. 

By afternoon, although foreign resi- 
dents mostly still kept within doors, the 
Shanghai Chinese population was liter- 
ally dancing in the streets. Students 
performed the yangko, two steps for- 
ward and one step back, showing fever- 
ish enthusiasm for the new regime as 
. well as secret preparation for its arrival. 
Overhead still fluttered some of the for- 
gotten Nationalist victory flags of a 
few hours before. 


“BUSINESS as USUAL” 


Within a few days almost everything 
was going as usual in Shanghai, aside 
from the fact that all Chinese-owned 
newspapers had been closed “for ex- 
amination.” Of the city’s four English- 
language dailies, two were of Chinese 
ownership, and these promptly sus- 
pended and were seen no more. Our 
American organ and the British-owned 
North-China Daily News continued as 
usual, minus even the censorship which 
the Nationalists had imposed. In the 
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vernacular field, Communist papers be- 
gan to bob up in. replacement of the 
former Kuomintang-supporting journals. 
Far from finding ourselves beset by 
a Gestapo, we could hardly locate offi- 
cials of any sort. Announcement was 
made that a foreign affairs office would 


“deal with Americans, Britons, and others. 


But those who applied for one reason or 
another reported that it was hard to 
penetrate to the director, and once 
found, he—like other officials—insisted 
that conversation be exclusively in Chi- 
nese, although he was known to speak 
good English. The talks were formal, 
carefully uninformative, and recorded 
by a stenographer. ; š 

_ The Communists’ new currency was 
known as the jen-min-piao, or People’s 
Money, and it was promptly introduced 
at an official rate of JMP1,000 to one 
American dollar; of 100,000 gold yuan ` 
to JMP1. It did not suit labor, how- 
ever, to see wages solidified into the 
new currency at any sort of fixed rate. 
We lived. in hope that the authorities: 
would presently settle all disputes by 
announcing a uniform system of change 


` from the former “cost of living index” 


basis of pay to the JMP basis. Mean- 
while, we tided over the end of May by 
various stopgap devices and waited for 
official action before the mid-June pay- 
day. 

Businesses and mission enterprises 
alike reported that they were being let 
alone, in keeping with earlier Commu- . 
nist promises. Officials contented them- 
selves with only the most elemental re- 
strictions, and there was emphasis on 
maintenance of peace and order, a 
hands-off policy by the military, and 
protection of the foreigner. Consular 
authorities were not molested, although 
they reported an ominous inability to 
establish contact with the incoming 
Communist officials. The Military Con- 
trol Commission went so far as to per- 
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mit departure of remaining Nationalist 
troops who did not wish to join the 
Red forces! 


Tue Rems TIGHTEN 


Early in June a temporary ban was 
placed on the issuance of exit visas for 
foreigners. Although this ban was later 
lifted, it was never again easy for for- 
eigners to depart. Before gaining the 
‘authorities’ permission, it would hence- 
forth be necessary to “satisfy all claims,” 
and these claims might range all the 
way from unreasonable severance-pay 


demands by household servants to im-, 


possibility of closing a business for 
which one might be no more than a 
salaried executive serving New York 
interests. This was soon to trip me 
badly, along with many others em- 
ployed by absentee owners. 


The first incident suggesting a new . 


attitude toward the foreigner was re- 
corded in a seemingly minor item of the 
official Liberation Daily News. Three 
White Russian girls, it was stated, had 
come out of a restaurant and been ap- 
proached by a Chinese boy beggar. 
One girl was alleged to have struck the 
lad, whereupon all were arrested, held 
in jail for several days, and released 
only after payment of damages to the 
beggar plus an abject written apology 
inserted as a paid advertisement in the 
Chinese press. This account was ac- 
companied by virtuous moralizing on 
foreign insolence and the necessity for 
realizing that a “New China” had come 
into existence. Along this theme we 
were to hear a great deal more, as 
events proved. 


Union DEMANDS 


My own bitter experience was not to 
be long deferred, though it was to prove 
long protracted. It began ori the after- 
noon of June 14, 1949, when our busi- 


ness manager phoned me at home that 


‘the same treatment. 
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he was being detained by our union, 
following inability to agree on the basis 
for midmonth payment in the new 
Communist-issued currency. Together 


` with Charles S. Miner, representative in 


Shanghai for the ownership not only of 
our newspaper but of a general insur- 
ance agency, a bank, a motorcar sales 
company, and other American interests, 
I hurried to the office. There wè found 
ourselves involved in a totally new ex--. 
perience—a lock-in, conducted in thor- 
oughly self-assured fashion by an or- 
ganization now including all our per- 
sonnel save a few editorial department 
employees. This “union of workers 
and staff,” enlarged within the past 
few days from an original union of 
printers, was demanding from us an.im- 
mediate and final decision on a ques- 
tion we had expected the new govern- 
ment to settle by midmonth at latest. 
While waiting for official announce- 


. ment (which, incidentally, never came) 


as to how wages were to be calculated 
in the new money, and without assist- 
ance of the former cost of living index, 
we had proposed to tide over by paying 
for the first half of June on an interim 
basis, additionally giving a half-month 
in advance. This would have provided 
our employees with plenty of cash. But 
what they were actually after—with 
quiet official sanction—was agreement - 
on a permanent new wage scale con- 
siderably higher in purchasing power 
than had ever before been paid. Thus 
the new regime could win popularity, 
while we paid the bill. 

Earlier that day every management 
employee of the Texas Oil Company, 
across the street from us, had been 
locked in for some hours; even stenog- 
raphers were held. Now we were in for 
That the move 
was carefully premeditated was shown 
by the fact, subsequently revealed, that 
our, telephone operator had been told 
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. by the union to leave early that after- 
noon, and had been warned that other- 
wise she might be detained all night. 


ASCENDANCY OF THE PROLETARIAT 


This all fitted into a pattern obvious 
enough later, though not immediately. 
The Communists arrived in Shanghai 
almost wholly without program for deal- 

-ing with city problems. Wishing to win 
the prompt and full support of labor, 
they proceeded at once to expand all 
union organizations and to give quiet 
assurance that any tactics short of 
actual violence would be approved in 
extorting “new deal” conditions from 
ownerships—especially foreign owner- 
ships. The incident of the White Rus- 
sian girls and the beggar was to be 
ironically indicative of how all foreign-' 
ers, or Chinese capitalists insofar as 
they could be found, were to be forced 
into recognition of a new obligation to 
the proletariat—an obligation including 
the sharing both of cash profit or assets, 
and of control. Within twenty-four 
hours I was to be given an ultimatum 
on each of these points. As usual in 
China, the money came first. 

In retrospect, I seemed naive con- 
cerning the wage demands and the lock- 

_in. Not only did I decline to consent 
to any final determination of a wage 
scale which, clearly, could not be thus 
individually “bargained” without a dis- 
astrous surrender by management; I 
simply could not believe the hitherto 
relatively disciplined workers would re- 
strain us lawlessly within the building 
by force. Accordingly I spoke strongly, 
and warned that following a short wait 
we would attempt to go home. 

When after half an hour I led the 
way to our front door, the workers 
massed against it and dragged me back. 
I thereupon called upon one of the 
English-speaking workers to translate: 
“This plant has become lawless and I` 
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hereby declare it shut down until such 
time as we can restore order and disci- 
pline.” 

A great tumult arose as we three for- 
eigners returned to the office of the 
business manager. Before long, three 
representatives of the city’s General 
Labor Union arrived and addressed the 
Post union‘in a large outside room. 
Next they came in to talk with us in 
an effort to elicit my promise that the 
plant would operate as usual next day. 
After much discussion I gave consent 
to this, conditional on our immediate 
release and a negotiation of the wage 
dispute in orderly fashion: We were 
escorted home just before midnight 
the General Labor Union men being 
provided, we found, with credentials al- 
lowing them to pass the Communist 
municipal curfew guards! 

The wage negotiation was to be 
opened at 4 p.m. on June 15. Just be- © 


. fore our 3 p.m. press time I received a 


phone call from the business manager. 
He said that a union delegation from 
our plant had just come to him and de- 
manded that a certain news story be re- 


‘moved from the-front-page form, then 


ready to go to press. The story in ques- 
tion, unsigned, had been written by my- 
self, and it dealt with the city-wide crisis 
precipitated by failure of the new gov- 
ernment to provide a universal new 
wage formula. 

My news story certainly did not re- 
flect credit on the government, but it 
was fair and factual. For this reason, 
and also on general principle, I declined 
to accept the unprecedented theory that 
our union might dictate the contents of 
our news columns. Having so advised 
the business manager, somewhat ab- 
ruptly, I gave written order to the news 
editor: to print the paper “as was,” and 
departed for horne. The news editor 
told the printshop that the day’s issue 
was O.K.’d for the press to turn. But 
the press did not turn, nor did it ever 
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turn again for the Shanghai Evening 
Post and Mercury. 


Tur Nortru-Cxina Dairy News ~ 


When our paper failed to appear, our 
morning British-owned contemporary 
the North-China Daily News phoned to 
my apartment about 6 Pim., obtained a 
full story of what had happened, and 
prepared it for publication next morn- 
ing. But. during that evening the 
North-China’s union told the editor that 
if a single word of our plight were put 
into the printshop forms, there would 
be no June 16 issue. Thus the North- 
China was threatened as we had been, 
but it succumbed. Neither next morn- 
ing nor for nine days after did it pub- 
lish anything of our situation. When 
it did, the news story comprised only a 
translation of the first account given 
by the Communist’s official organ, ex- 


`. tremely inaccurate and unfair. 


Moreover, the WNorth-China Daily 
News suffered further and even more 
publicly humiliating Red discipline. On 


June 22 its editor, R. T. Peyton-Griffin,. 


was compelled to appear before the 
Foreign Affairs Department of the 
Shanghai Military Control Commission 
to answer fantastic charges of. “fabri- 


cating rumors” about alleged National- 


ist mine laying in-the lower Yangtze. 
The offense had been the mere pub- 
lishing of factual news accounts that 
Yangtze pilots had observed Nation- 
alist Ship maneuverings which they 
thought indicated mine laying. As re- 
sult of the pilots’ reports, shipping com- 
panies halted entrance or exit of their 
vessels—hours before the North-China 


could print the story—till the facts ` 


could be ascertained. This took some 
days, because the Communists did not 
know how to investigate, and the job 
finally was done by foreign experts, who 
found nothing amiss. The unexciting 
truth having been learned, the authori- 


ties pounced on Peyton-Griffin as though - 


he had been the author of the. whole 
difficulty. After bullying him, they 
forced him to publish on his front page 
an abject apology, self-described as 
“sincere and humble.” 

An alarming aspect of the case lay 
in an accompanying statement by the 
Shanghai Military Commission, declar- 
ing that Peyton-Griffin had “guaranteed 
that no similar mistake would be re- 
peated in future.” This put the editor 


_in a position of being personally re- 


sponsible for the future conduct of the 
paper in a way I considered intolerable, 
since the alleged offense in this case had 
been a cooked-up job. The Communist 
military people had distorted a legiti- 
mate piece of news reporting into a 
virtual crime. It seemed to me that 
from then on, the British organ must be 
subservient to authority in such degree 
as to make it virtually a Communist 
creature, since any deviation from party 
line would be stigmatized as a punish- 
able misdeed. 

The later record bears this out. At 
no time did the North-China thereafter 
dare to publish without obvious con- 
straint, the more intolerable because no 
definite rules were laid down. When all 
foreign press associations were forced to 
halt their incoming news service at the 
end of August, the North-China peti- 
tioned for permission to suspend. Per- 
mission was refused, but the paper was 
allowed to monitor its own news by 
radio, of course exercising special care 
in self-censorship. Its difficulties were 
well illustrated the following June, when 
it was officially suspended for three 
days because a headline had indicated 
that the North Koreans were the ag: 
gressors in the conflict with United Na- 
tions forces! 


` Tue ISSUE 


Meanwhile I had talked by radio- 
phone with our owner, C. V. Starr, then 
in Hong Kong with his friend Paul V. 
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McNutt, who was head of United China 
Relief. Both sought to visit Shanghai 
but could not get permission from the 
Red authorities, luckily for themselves, 
as their exit would have been prob- 
lematical. Mr. Starr told me to keep 
the issues clear; we were not to let any 
question of wages be a roadblock, but 
we must insist on retaining full editorial 
control of our newspaper, otherwise we 
should not resume publication. 


Upon receiving this instruction, which . 


also went to our union since it had ap- 
pealed to him by radio, I met with un- 
_ jon representatives. I expressed readi- 
ness to negotiate a wage basis (which 
they had declined to discuss after our 
suspension) -and to continue publication 
providing they would print a token 
“run” of twenty-five copies of the June 
15 paper, and pledge themselves not to 
interfere further with my editorial au- 
thority. Meanwhile, it should be men- 
tioned, the union had forcibly occupied 
the Post plant and had declined re- 
quests to release proofs of the debated 
news story ever for official record. 
The delegates exhibited agitation over 
my requirements. Although protesting 
that there would be no further difficulty, 
they declined to agree to either of my 
two stipulations. Previously they had 
professed to hold full authority, but now 
said they must refer my demands back 
to the union. When I pressed them, 
they finally said that there was “some 
difficulty pertaining to the twenty-five 
copies which [they] cannot discuss.” 


One of my major points was that the 


story in question was completely true. 
The delegates by their attitude ‘con- 
firmed my belief that the effort at news 
suppression was actually not of union 
origin at all. Few of the men even un- 
derstood the English language, though 
they could set type in it, and never be- 
fore had they shown any knowledge of 


or interest in anything the paper pub- 


lished. 
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COMMUNIST CONTROL 


- From that time on, it was clear that 
our union was merely a tool of the Com- 
munist authorities, who already had 
full control over the vernacular papers 
and who did not intend to allow an in- 
dependent foreign press, in spite of 
earlier pledges of freedom. I was now 
so sure of the situation, on a basis of 
both my own experience and that of our 
British contemporary, that I promptly 
announced my -resignation as editor of 
the newspaper, while as president of the 
publishing company I ordered a plant 
shutdown_effective July 1. 

The date was chosen because our 
printers were going through the motions 
of filling job-printing undertakings, no- 
tably publication. of the Communist- 
sympathetic China Weekly Review, 
owned and edited by John W. (“Bill”) 
Powell, an American and son of the 
late J. B. Powell, a strong pro-Nation- 
alist. Despite written notice to Powell, 
he persisted in using our printshop to 


-issue his magazine through July and 


August, paying the union. His remark- 
able attitude was highly pleasing to the 
Red authorities, who—when I was able 
to reach them, after much difficulty— 
blandly took the position that our print- 
ers were fulfilling their duties to work 
as usual, but that I was not. They held 
that I had no right to suspend any as- 


pects of the company’s operations, even 
-under instruction of the owner, and that 


we owed regular wages to all employees 
whether or not we published our news- 
paper. 

This led to weeks of difficulties too 
intricate for description, but significant 
to the foreign community as demon- 
strating what any employer was up 
against from then on. Others experi- 
enced lock-ins, just as we did from this 
time on. But our fight was the most 
bitter and well publicized, and it also 
involved a principle of political-eco- 
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nomic independence not so conspicuous 
in other cases. However, the Commu- 
nists (through staff unions) were al- 
ready developing an obvious desire to 
control such things as the teaching in 
Christian mission schools, and to exer- 
cise powers over management of both 
foreign and Chinese companies. In the 
latter case the chief result, of course, 
was to exact higher pay for subordinate 


employees, and sometimes to force ` 


higher-paid employees to accept pay 


cuts for the benefit of those lower in- 


the scale. . 7 


VILIFICATION 


With help from a variety of sources 
including other unions, the Post’s union 
embarked on a city-wide campaign of 
Chinese and English propaganda post- 
ers mostly directed against myself per- 
sonally. These appeared on downtown 
buildings, including the offices of Mr. 
Starr’s other business concerns, on tram- 
cars and buses, and on my own apart- 
ment building. Among the slogans were 
“Get Away, Gould!” . “Gould Helps 


Unemployment!” (evidently meaning - 


that I contributed to unemployment); 
“Shirking of Responsibility Not Al- 
lowed!” and “Against Unreasonable 
. Suspension of Publication!” My car 
was secretly followed, and was plastered 
with posters while I was in the Ameri- 
can Club. 

I was caricatured as a pig smoking a 
pipe, wearing a top hat and sitting be- 
fore a basket supposed to be filled with 
the blood and bones of our workers. 
The Chinese press daily printed columns 
of abuse of me, full of such epithets 
as “brutal,” “tyrannical,” “unreason- 
able,” “die-hard capitalist,” “sneering,” 
“proud,” “imperialistic,” “arrogant,” 
and “barbarous.” The military-domi- 
nated Skang Pao published a poem 


reminiscent of the song “Joe, Joe Di' 


Maggio”: 
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Gould, Gould, feel your head, 

Clear your eyes. 

Do you know what this era is? 

Can imperialists continue their fierce and 
brutal acts in, China? 

Can Chinese workers be treated as slaves 
at your wish? ... 

Stubborn imperialistic Gould! . 

Remember China has been free from the 
imperialistic yoke, 

Work must be hard but existence must be 
glorious. 

The Chinese people have become masters 
of China! 


PRESSURE AND TRICKERY 


Incidents of that summer of struggle 
were too numerous for quick recital. 
Primarily, the effort was to force us to 
resume publication on Communist terms 
and without any effective management 


. control. The authorities were prepared 


to allow labor a virtually free hand 
in whatever might intimidate me into 
yielding, our plant being meanwhile 
constantly occupied by the union. The 
attitude of both union and officialdom 
was that we must pay wages until al- 
lowed to close. I was willing to ar- 
range severance pay, but would not re- 
sume if we could not be free. 

Pressure was brought not only upon 
me, but also upon Miner, who could al- 
ways be reached at his downtown office. 
We were both locked in there repeat- 
edly, once for three days and two 
nights. During this time we were given 
no food save some cookies and inade- 
quate drink, and allowed no sleep. 
Throughout the nights the lights were 
kept on and unionists paraded through 
the office singing, dancing, and pound- 
ing tin pans, as we lay on the floor. 
My doctor was refused access to me.. 
The American Consulate,- which re- 
peatedly sought to intervene with the 
authorities, was treated with scorn and 
declared to be without any standing. 
At this same time the consulate was 
itself subjected to lock-in tactics by 
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former employees of the United States 
Navy who insisted that: they had not 
received adequate severance pay. The 
Navy finally sent several hundred thou- 
sand dollars as blackmail money. 

One morning a mob of approximately 
a hundred union members and their 
families staged a surprise raid on my 


apartment, first capturing our cook-boy: 


who loyally declined to. surrender his 
keys. When my wife answered a loud 
knocking at the back door, the crowd 
tried to-rush in. Because of the nar- 
row entry we were able to hold them 
back, and a siege began. Police for 
some hours declined to intervene, -but 
near noon arranged for transfer-of talks 
downtown. This led to another office 
lock-in. 


There was a sequel. The Chinese 


press at first said that Mrs. Gould had. 


injured four of our workers when they 
sought to present their just grievances 
at our home (there was no mention of 
the mob). Then it was decided that 
these men had been injured by myself. 
I was summoned to the police station, 
where a file of fabricated affidavits was 
shown to me and a Chinese-speaking 
American lawyer friend, and I was told 
that I must apologize or face prosecu- 

tion. Though the lawyer was not al- 
` lowed to act as such, he advised me 
that an apology would bé éxpedient 
however unjustified, since it was clear 
that no justice could be expected. I 
concluded that this was the best course. 

The police next tricked me along step 
by step into considerably more than had 
been originally proposed. To achieve a 
satisfactory wording of the apology took 
hours; it had to be inserted in both the 
North-China and the Chinese press as 
a paid advertisement; and I was then 
compelled (unless I were to sacrifice 
any gain from what had been done) to 
go to our plant and make further 


apology before our workers—an episode > 


designed to humiliate me, but which I 
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turned into embarrassment for the offi- ` 
cials by delivering a stump speech deal- 
ing fully with all the facts. This, most 
of the Chinese newspaper reporters de- 
cided not to handle even in summary. 
One contrived to get quite a fair story ` 
into print, but I heard that he suffered 
severe disciplinary punishment. 


REPATRIATION 


The upshot of all this trial and trou- 
ble was that the workers finally con- 
sented to accept a handsome pay-off 
from New- York, in return for which 
they withdrew their objections to issu- 
ance of exit visas for my wife and my- - 
self and allowed sale of the piinting 
machinery at a large net loss to our 
owner. In company with some 1,300 | 
other thankful people, Dorothy and I 
left by the repatriation ship General 
Gordon on September 25, 1949. Be- 
hind us remained several hundred 
dogged Britons, with greater China 
stake than the Americans and less to 
go home to, as-well as a smaller num- 
ber of Americans dwindling to around 
100 -by the beginning of 1951 when 
official Communist takeovers of Ameri- 
can businesses and severance of aid and 
control of mission and educational en- 
terprises largely removed the few re- 
maining incentives for holding on. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION 


At the time of my departure I felt, 
as did many others, that the troubles 
of the Shanghai Evening Post—espe- 
cially considered in conjunction with 
various other disturbing events—epito- 
mized the general plight and conclu- 
sively demonstrated that there was no 
present hope for the foreigner under 
Chinese Communist domination. Our 
case was not in every point the most 
extreme. For example, at no time did 
I undergo such grave personal miš- 
fortune as came to William Olive, an 
American Consular employee who was 
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arrested on a pretext of traffic violation 
and who nearly lost his life when beaten 
with gun butts in a police station. 

It did seem to me and to my fellow 
directors of the American Chamber of 
Commerce and American Association, 
as well as to officials and other com- 
munity leaders, that the Post’s experi- 


ences—including our dealings with eva-- 


- sive, tricky, and downright dishonorable 
officials of the new regime—summed 
up the whole position and pointed to 
trends of the immediate future. Not 
wholly because of personal friendship 
did I receive unflinching support from 
the American Consulate General, a 
whole summer of devoted medical care 
without charge from Dr. Robert A. 
McLane, Jr., and fatherly sympathy for 
both my wife and myself from Paul S. 
Hopkins, head of the American-owned 
Shanghai Power Company—a man with 
troubles enough of his own, in all 
conscience. 

It had been generally recognized: that 
the United States had put itself into 
the unwise position of actively backing 
one Chinese party, the Nationalists, 
against another, the Communists. But 
the Communists themselves had ex- 
pressed readiness to tolerate both for- 
eign and Chinese interests as long as 
they behaved themselves constructively. 
It made no more than sense for the new, 
inexperienced regime to avail itself of 
established know-how in various fields, 
even though eventually it might emu- 
late prewar Japan in squeezing the for- 
eigner out. 

Probably something of this sort was 
the Communist intent. There have al- 
ways been tactical changes in line, and 
even since my departure there have 
been policy shifts. Taxes have been 
‘ made tougher, then eased; and. after 
officially encouraging labor’s lock-ins of 
management during my time, the au- 
thorities subsequently banned the lock- 
in as a labor weapon. But on the 
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whole, the record reveals in the large a 
Communist unpreparedness—after long 


‘agrarian specialization—for dealing with 


the complex social-economic problems 


‘of great cities? It shows sheerly op- 


portunistic caterings to the previously 
neglected proletariat, even when this 
meant gradual destruction of business. 
Red misrepresentation of the Ameri- 
can and United Nations moves in Korea 
recently has given a valuable propa- 
ganda weapon within China. The “Peo- 
ple’s Government” has apparently ex- 
perienced some success in convincing 
the pepulation that “foreign aggressive 
imperialism” has created a great crisis 
and necessitated a continual belt-tight- 
ening, really caused by Red mismanage- ` 
ment. Friendship with Russia has of 
course been consistently played up as 
China’s hope and natural course. So- 
viet advisers, not in evidence during my 
Shanghai stay, arrived subsequently but 
do not appear to have been of any ma- 


. terial aid in solving problems, 


The Communists have experienced 
moderate success on a few points, such 
as giving reasonably good operation of 
the government railways, stabilizing rice 
prices, and halting inflation. But in- 
dustry and the cities have decayed. It 
appears certain that in time the Com- 
munists must come to-better terms with 
the Western world if any sort of in- 
dustrial progress, which China greatly 
needs, is to be achieved. Russia can 
hardly give the help required, and in 
any event, it is Moscow’s habit to draw 
more from the satellites than she con- 
tributes to them. | 


Our RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


I am not one who feels that we have 
“lost China,” for we never had China, 
any more than China had America. 
After the failure of General Marshall’s 
well-meant and intelligent effort to sub- 
stitute ballots for bullets in settlement 
of China’s internal politics, we should 
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have done well to keep hands off both 
factions. And from the lessons of harm 
rather than help resulting from the 
bounty of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration and 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion we may learn that in future a 
strictly businesslike attitude toward all 
Chinese will be best. This, after all, is 
how they treat others. 

It does not seém likely that the Com- 
munists will lose their grip for a long 
time to come, chiefly because the Na- 
tionalists were their only opposition and 
the Nationalist ineptitude and corrup- 
tion grew too great for even patient 
China to bear. Let us accept this as 
probable, and let us not waste ourselves 
in trying to turn the clock back. There 
should be no hasty efforts to buy friend- 
ship from the Communist or any other 
Chinese regime.’ But in due course we 
may once more achieve some kind of 
terms with whoever: is. in charge. -And 


this we should do if and when a decent. 


arrangement is made possible with a 
sense of mutuality and responsibility. 
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It happens that though no Chinese 


-will lose face by confessing the fact, 


China needs the- United States a great 
deal—much more than the United States 
needs China. But it would be foolish to 
expect any early friendly overtures after 
all the errors and ill will of the immedi- 
ate past. Some time must pass, during 


` which we should be unyielding in stand- 


ing for the right, yet self-disciplined in 
refusing to yield to such ill-judged 
angry acts as subsidizing a Nationalist 
military expedition from Formosa. 

There is every reason for letting time 
pass and dust settle. China can do little 
for herself, though with our aid she can 
profit by self-help; she can do virtually 
nothing against us. Any effort by So- 
viet Russia to overplay her hand in 
China will only lead to trouble for the 
Russians themselves. In due course 
China and the United States will once 
more find themselves on speaking terms. 
From this point they can and should 
proceed cautiously to implement poli- 
cies which will bring benefit to both 
parties. 


Randall Gould, Wheat Ridge, Colorado, at present, on the staf of the Denver Post, is 
a newspaper reporter and éditor whose experience in China dates from 1924. For many ' 
years prior to its suspension in 1949, he was editor of the Shanghai Evening Post and 
Mercury, and has served as chief Far Eastern correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor. His “China in the Sun” (1946) is largely autobiographical. “Goodbye, Shang- 
hail” is the title of his unpublished book’ describing postwar experiences in Shanghai. 


Hong Kong and the British Position in China 


By E. STUART KIRBY 


HIS volume, “Report on China,” 

deals primarily with the policies 
and attitudes of the Chinese Commu- 
nists. And it is written mainly from an 
American point of view—which is now, 
it must be admitted, an external and ex- 
plicit point of view. The present article 
has, however, to deal with the British 
relationship to China; which, by con- 
trast, is still an internal and implicit 
one. At the time of writing (early May 
1951) there is acute friction, concern- 
ing China, between British and Ameri- 
can views. American readers are as- 
sured that the writer, if he indulges in 
plain speaking, does so with sincerity, 
as a friend, ally,. and former fellow 
soldier, in the conviction that factual 
frankness is in the common interest. 
Unfortunately, a number of invidious 
comparisons between the policies of the 
different nations also have to be dis- 
cussed; that this should be so is entirely 
due to publicity on the American side. 


Brims View or CHINA 


Britain has a direct “stake” in China, 
has continuing relations with the de 
facto government, and is physically 
present in the country. But it is not 
„only a question of the United Kingdom, 
with its freehold and leasehold tenancies 
at Hong Kong and Kowloon and its 
Embassy at Peking. It is a question of 
the Commonwealth, a world-wide asso- 
ciation of free states, the Asian mem- 
bers of which have their own close 
and active relations with China (which, 
rightly or wrongly, they insist on think- 
ing of as the Chinese people as a whole, 
not a particular regime or clique). 

This, then, is a multilateral relation. 
The path of negotiations between these 


two groups has some barriers and pit- 
falls, but it is remarkably free of jagged 
corners. Both sides, British and Chi- 
nese, regard themselves as engaged in 
the serious, steady, and practical settle- 
ment and adjustment of mutual rela- 
tions in new conditions, following on a 
period when both parties have gone 
through profound political and social: 
changes. The attitude of some Ameri- 
cans, who insist on polarizing every 
situation into a headlong clash of drastic 
alternatives, and on magnifying every 
point of difference into a crux of finality, 
appears to them unrealistic, immature, 
or hysterical. — g 

There are many issues in Sino-British 
relations on which there is fundamental 
difference, but none which in themselves 
can be accounted crises; they are criti- 
cal only in relation to the general world 
situation. Thus there prevail in Hong 
Kong (and, presumably, at the Com- 
monwealth embassies in Peking) such 
calm, dignity, and purposeful delibera- 
tion as are apparently now rare in the 
United States. Journalists or politicians 
find so little that is sensational in Hong 
Kong today that they have, for agita- 
tional purposes, to draw on their im- 
aginations. 

The impression is also fostered abroad 
that this tranquillity is due to com- 
plete British surrender and subservience, 
on the local scene, to Chinese Com- 
munism. This, in the view of Chinese 
and British alike, is one of the most un- 
realistic suppositions: British measures 
have throughout been clear, unequivocal, 
practical, firm, temperate, just, and lib- 
ertarian, but not lax or pliant. With 
the British, the Chinese know just where 
they stand. And the markers are set by 
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the British, as well as the Chinese; as 
for instance when the former impound 
airplanes, set immigration restrictions 
and trade controls, or requisition ships 
for service in Korea. All thesé things 
have been done with only verbal protest 
from the Communists. Behind the Brit- 
ish, the Chinese can see prospects of 
trade and development for all Asia; be- 
hind America and Russia, they see 
mainly the war clouds gathering. 


Tue Postwar BRITISH OUTLOOK 


British policy in the Far East cannot 
be understood without reference to the 
general position of Britain and the 
Commonwealth in the postwar world. 
Britain’s situation may be compared to 
that of an old-established- concern which 
has just weathered some tremendous 
market crisis. It has survived, but has 
liquidated much of its capital and assets 
in order to do so, and is in debt. How- 
ever, it still has a wide range of connec- 
tions and interests. Its relationships 
with other people have changed accord- 
ingly. Towards friends, it is. more 
touchy; some former customers are now 
competitors; some former subordinates 
are now independents; some debtors 
have become creditors; and so forth. 
The whole pattern of the market has 
meanwhile changed. Needs have al- 
‘tered. The war damage was unequally 
distributed. 

Obviously, the first prerequisite of 
British policy in this situation is flexi- 
bility. Adaptability is practically a 
question of survival; the attitude must 
be, more than ever, pragmatic. Britain 
must “lead from weakness,” not from 
strength: ‘ Those who suppose that the 
weakness is mortal presume that the 
result must be “appeasement.” They 
are making the mistake that Napoleon 
and Hitler made; the weakness is con- 
siderable, but not fatal, and the British 
still have a lead or an initiative. 

So runs the polemic in global terms. 
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In this article, however, the subject is 
especially China and the Far East; and 
in respect of that particular area, the 
imputations of weakness and compli- 
ance may particularly apply. For China 
is essentially peripheral, from the point 
of view of the British world structure. 
American geopoliticians may regard this 
area as a zone of decision, strategically, 
economically, and politically; but from 


.the British point of view it is less im- 


portant than other regions nearer home, 
by at least two of these criteria. Only 
for its economic potentialities is it,, for 
us, of any primary degree of importance. 
If China offered great market prospects, 
British interest and effort might be en- 
ticed; while it does not (and as long as 
more essential positions, like Malaya or 
Australia, are not imperiled), it is no 
Rubicon to us. 
This oversimplifies the issues: Britis 

motives are not so exclusively commer- 
cial. But it is essential to keep the 
basic point in mind. Perhaps a root 
difference between American and Brit- 
ish approaches is ultimately involved. 
The United States is concerned, ex ante, 
to stop all gaps in its world-wide fronts, 
as and where they occur. It acts widely, 
scattering its resources and underwriting 


-any and every pretender to the role 


of opponent of Communism, including 
some dubious or repugnant political 
characters. The British—now: less lav- 
ishly. endowed with material resources— 
are very much concerned. to pose condi- 
tions and assess priorities. ‘Theirs is 
the principle of economy of force. They 
propose to maintain a certain funda- 
mental framework; not from a static 
point of view, but as a tested and re- 
liable basis for development and con- 
tinuity. The Sterling Area and the 
Commonwealth Understanding are the 
safe and sure groundwork for the sur- 
vival, not merely of Britain, but of 
the Four Freedoms. They are sound 
and permanent investments; any efforts 
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farther afield in Asia are supplementary, 
and highly speculative. , 

The British have, however, a striking 
confidence that they can secure, de- 
velop, and improve the whole area un- 
der their control and very powerfully 
influence areas outside their boundaries. 
Consciousness of a deteriorated external 
position is to a great extent counter- 
balanced by some confidence of inward 
strength, The country bore the full 
weight of the war, through to victory, 
not only by stanchness, but also by 
maintaining and extending the highest 
standards of social justice. The “Cau- 


tious Revolution” means a changed - 


Britain, with practical social and wel- 
fare standards which Communism can 
nowhere approach. All these considera- 
tions are relevant to the present sub- 
ject, because it is fully intended to ex- 
‘tend a corresponding social revolution 
over the rest of the Commonwealth. 
The notion of an effete and exploiting 
colonialism, fearing comparison with the 
achievements of liberation in newly 
Communized areas, is the exact re- 
verse of the truth. 


THE BRITISH AND THE CHINESE 
Such, broadly, are the motives and 


the causes underlying the British atti- - 


tude toward China. Naturally, they 
are somewhat mixed; this is not a world 
in which black and white are neatly 
separated. Many people imagine Brit- 
ain as a vast investor in China. There 
was a time when British investments in 
China were considerable, but they never 
represented any significant proportion 
of total British capital. They were 
over £200 million in 1936, for example; 
but that was only about 5 per cent of 
all British investments abroad. They 
were liquidated during the war, their 
loss seeming insignificant in comparison 
with other sacrifices made at that time. 

This was done in a realistic spirit and 
manner, without any public or official 
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sentimentality; the Chinese appreciate 
rhetoric, but consider sentimentality to 
be out of place in high politics. The 
British gave moral and material’ sup- 
port to China over the war period, but 
frankly declared the objective limita- 
tions; and, by inter-Allied agreement, 
this theater of war was an American 
responsibility. In policy and in opera- 
tions, British action in no way obtruded 
on Chinese internal politics. British 
wartime support was clearly for China 
as such—not for any particular party 
or regime in China. 

After the war, this point became still 
clearer; the British were evidently will- 
ing to trade, and to co-operate in the 
development of China. But the Na- 


- tionalist Government was deliberately 


making that impossible. The Yangtze 
was closed to foreign shipping (which 
was mainly British). The government’s 
trade controls and other regulations also 
worked primarily against British inter-: 
ests. It must be strongly borne in mind 
that many of the Communist policies in 
this field were anticipated by the Na- 
tionalists. The latter were less efficient 
in their application, but in many cases 
they actually went farther. A National- 
ist mob burned down the British Con- 
sulate at Canton on January 16, 1948. 
Such incidents still occur, on a plane 
quite beyond the rights of blockade; 
the last anti-British mob incident was 
in Formosa on April 17, 1951. No such 
incidents have occurred in the territory 
of the People’s Government. 

The British have a very clear idea of 
the character and the status of the Kuo- 
mintang faction, which could not have 
maintained its inglorious existence after 
the war without American support. 
They have no cause for gratitude to it, 
reliance upon it, or attachment to it, 
and cannot endorse the American policy 
of sustaining it. 

The British are also largely dissoci- 
ated from the postwar rehabilitation of 
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Japan, which, reasonably or unreason- 
ably, is disliked or feared by most Chi- 
nese. 


BRITISH PRESTIGE IN CHINA 


Rightly or wrongly, the standing and 
prestige of the British are relatively 
high in China. This statement is to be 
taken in a purely relative sense, but it 
is a political fact. It is significant that 
in propaganda and practice the Com- 
munists have launched no “all-out” anti- 
British policy. Their main concern is, 
of course, to drive a wedge between the 
Allies; but they are realists enough to 
know that (at present, at least) an. all- 
out anti-British campaign would be un- 
convincing to their own people. 

The reasons for this go deeper than 
the superficialities of politics. It is nec- 
essary also, for instance, to recall the 
nature of British institutions and pro- 
cedures in China. The British impact 
has been largely commercial. To accuse 
it of “cultural aggression” would be 
absurd, even for Communists. British 
interests are mainly represented by cer- 
tain large and old-established concerns. 
These famous kongs are of massive 
reputation and integrity. They are 
local-based, even indigenous, typically 
operating solely in the Far East, and 
having all their assets there. In con- 
duct, personnel, interests, and outlook, 
they are predominantly local; their 
business is conducted largely -in the 
local language, the details are accord- 
ing to local usage. Contrast the typical 
_ American concern in China, which ap- 

pears usually as the branch of some 
large America-based concern, carries on 
in an American manner, and employs 
Americanized Chinese. 

Such things are fundamental in gov- 
erning the reactions of the masses. So 
also.are certain psychological similari- 
ties. The British and the Chinese are 
alike in their personal reticence and in 
their pragmatism. They are not easily 
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swayed by clamant publicity. They do 
not leap to conclusions, burn the. bridges 
before the enemy reaches .them, or al- 
low themselves to be stung into pre- 
mature action. Their historical sense 
makes them say “it has all happened 
before, and may happen again.” Some- 
thing of the same sort teaches them | 
to distinguish clearly between the 38th 
parallel, the Ides of March, and the 
next presidential election. 

Neither of these nations believes that 
the alignments are yet final, or that the 
climax of the present historical period 
has yet arrived.- Note that Chinese 
Communist propaganda still slams no 
doors. The famous slogan “leaning to 
one side” implies, after all, that the . 


. speaker conceives that his feet are still 


on his own ground. Chinese efforts to 
cause divergences between the Allies at 
least show that they consider the po-. 
sition maneuverable. They are far too 
intelligent and experienced to imagine 
that military measures alone can solve 
any problems. If—Russian style—they 
spoke of “marching under the banner of 
Stalin,” denounced all the United Na- 
tions equally, and proclaimed the im- 
mediate liberation of all Asia, the indi- 
cations would be different. Actually, 
they speak in terms of holding off 
“American aggression” locally, and not 
yet of launching their own general of- 
fensive. l 


UNITED STATES BELIEVED TO BE 
FORCING THE PACE 


.If these inclinations have lately 
changed, most Chinese and Britons con- ` 
sider that American policy has worked 
as much as Chinese to change them. 
Expectations of Titoism in China were 
not altogether unreasonable a year or 
two ago. The Communists’ awareness 
of this danger, and their organizational 
ability to suppress it, were underesti- 
mated. At the same time, American 
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policy is believed to have contributed to 
the same effect, by setting up Chiang 
Kai-shek as the exclusive alternative. 

On December 8, 1950 (a date with 
unfortunate associations) . Hong Kong 
first heard some details of what is called 

“the American embargo on Hong Kong.” 
There is less protest at what was done 
than at the manner of doing it. This 
was unilateral action by the United 
States taken without any appearance 
or formality of prior consultation with 
Britain, either locally or through Lon- 
don. Here was America acting just as 
the Communists represent her; dictating 
to her associates, disregarding their in- 
terests. The measure took the form of 
a “blanket order”; its scope and terms 
were undefined for some time. The 
fate of outstanding shipments 
transactions was for. long uncertain; 
there were many diversions, off-loadings 
and negotiations. There was the sad 
spectacle of respected local American 
officials cabling Washington for clarifi- 
cation, themselves unable to explain 
any details. 

_ -Administrative discrepancies are still 
occurring; recently a cargo from Hong 
Kong to a third country was impounded 
at a United States port. Early this 


year it was generally known that a con-. 


siderable trade was being done by Japan 
' with China through this embargoed port, 
under the official authority of SCAP. 
Other dark suspicions have been that 
some of the prohibited articles have 
no conceivable “war” significance, and 
that they were included to discriminate 
against local manufactures which were 
competitive with American products. 
The manner of the action thus caused 
friction and confusion. The Hong Kong 
community broadly understood the ne- 
cessity for some control, however, and 
it behaved with calmness and restraint; 
the chief topic of speculation was, in 
what respect the American authorities 
deemed the already existing British and 


and. 


* vances. 
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international controls inadequate; or 
whether they were simply uninformed. 

The embargo occasioned—in an odd 
way, very characteristic of Chinese con- 
ditions—marked rise in local good will 
towards Britain. The Americans were 
behaving most barbarously towards an 
ally—even a kinsman—publicly dis- 
trusting his will or ability to act as 
such, trying to make him lose face, and 
breaking his rice bowl at the same time. 
Sympathy went to the victim, whose 
conduct was not only more civilized, but 
more intelligible. To resort to the ig- 
noble devices of economic warfare was 
in any case, to the Chinese mind, tanta- 
mount to confession of failure on the 
higher, more decisive, and more manly 
plane of arms. 

In America, news media have pre- 
sumably given a picture of splendid mili- 
tary-technical success in Korea; readers 
may therefore have to make an effort 
to realize that from a local viewpoint, 
the war in the, peninsula has appeared 
as a series of hasty retreats and ad- 
At the time of the embargo, 
further, two American banking offices 
in Hong Kong closed down, and an offi- 
cial “advice” from Washington urged 
the evacuation of American women and 
children; British business was flourish- 
ing, and none of the British community 
showed any sign of evacuating. All this 
presumptive evidence of instability or 
failure was too much for the simple 


Chinese mind, which has rather easily 


swallowed the Communist assertion that 
America is a “paper tiger.” 

Meanwhile, local estimation of the 
British has remained the same, or some- 
what risen. It is still too early to say 
whether this is the sort of fictitious rise 
which takes place in currency exchanges, 
when the local depreciation of one na- 
tion means a local rise in the valuation 
of another. At least, it must be re- 
alized that if British persons and inter- 
ests have so far received “softer” han- 
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dling in China than American ones, this 
is not due to any concession or yielding 
on the-British part. The British posi- 
tion and standpoint remain exactly what 
they have been, and the Chinese know it. 

The above being, from the Hong Kong 
and South China point of view, the rec- 
ord of achievement of the American ad- 
ministration, it may be appreciated that 
the difference between this and the poli- 
cies advocated by General MacArthur 
is locally regarded as being one of de- 
gree rather than of kind. The majority 
view here holds that the General’s is the 
more rapid and certain way to disaster; 
it is considered that the bombing of 
Manchuria is likely to mean world war, 
that the landing of Nationalist troops in 
China would result in another debacle, 
the acquisition of further American 
arms by the Communists (as in 1946- 
49), and further internal consolidation 
of the Communist regime. The. Gen- 
eral’s scheme would also seem to imply 
a direct blockade of Hong Kong. From 
the experience of the embargo in par- 
ticular and the whole postwar period in 
general, there is, however, not any en- 
thusiastic conviction that the, opposite 
results are guaranteed by the Presi- 
dent’s leadership. 


Hone Kone’s INTERNATIONAL POSITION 


Meanwhile, Hong Kong will continue 
to be of great service to the free world 
at large and to the special task of Asian 
development. In the first place, Hong 
Kong is a good example of modernity, 
efficiency, the benefits of international 
trade and intercourse, high civic stand- 
ards, good administration, capitalistic 
progress, freedom from want, from fear, 
from persecution, freedom of enterprise, 
of speech, of belief, of employment— 
boldly confronting, at the closest quar- 
ters, those who deny all these things. 
It bears comparison, in many practical 
respects, with some Western cities. 
Against the dark and hideous back- 
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grounds of Asian poverty, corruption, 
uncertainty, and oppression, Hong 
Kong’s example is even dazzling. It is 
a living disproof of Communist propa- 
ganda: a more effective disproof, surely, 
than. the devastation of Korean or Chi- 
nese soil. 

It is nevertheless unlikely that the 
Chinese Communists will attack Hong 
Kong, unless American policy forces 
them to do so. One strong reason for 
this is that they know they could in no 
way emulate—much less surpass—the 
practical and social achievements of the 
place in its colonial era. No wonder 
that an (unofficial) Communist orator 
in Canton recently (April 1951) de- 
scribed Hong Kong as a “running sore 
in the body of China.” 

A second strong reason is that the 
seizure would ipso facto mean probably 
war, and certainly the final cutting off 
of China from the rest of the world. 
The Chinese would have another dead 
city on their hands, even deader than 
Shanghai. Hong Kong is also of “life- 
line” importance to the great overseas 
Chinese communities of Asia, who must, 
not be left out of account. 

Hong Kong has a pivotal position, in 
every aspect of Human relations, not 


-only for China but for all Asia and the 


world. Hong Kong stands for far more 
than some incidental connection be- 
tween Britain and China. Even before 
the war, Hong Kong’s activities were 
expanding on world-wide lines. An 
ever diminishing proportion of the 
colony’s trade has been with China (60 
per cent before the war, 30 per cent in 
1949, 28 per cent in 1950). There is no 
country in the world with which Hong 
Kong does not have trade connections. 
From the point of view of much of 
Hong Kong’s business, Chiria is a side 
line—though always an important one. 

One of Hong Kong’s principal trad- 
ing areas is southeast Asia; any general ' 
stoppage of Hong Kong’s activities 
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would react very sharply on the liveli- 
hood and progress pattern of all south- 
ern and eastern Asia. That region is 
now the key defense zone for the West* 
ern world. The view is widely held that 
it is in southern Asia that the really de- 
cisive battle must be fought, and is al- 
ready engaged—the battle for economic 


and social improvement, which must . 


there be carried on “in depth.” If this 
deeper front is not fully sustained, 
the whole hemisphere, indispensable to 
Western defense resources, must pass to 
the enemy.’ Or—what is little better— 
the Asian peoples will be driven into an 
uneasy separatism and  nonco-operation 
(the term neutrality may be avoided, as 
out of date). 
cry “a plague on both your houses,” 
and seek to avoid such -devastation as 
has been suffered by Korea; though the 
result may be such stagnation and chaos 
as were experienced’ in Japan’s “Co- 
prosperity Sphere.” These tendencies 
are already strongly evident. 

Hong Kong is not just a point on the 
coast of China, but an important com- 
ponent in the east Asian structure. In 
the southeast Asian communities, there 
is wide agreement that Communist ag- 
gression must be squarely countered in 
Korea; but even wider agreement that 
it is strategically and politically disas- 
trous to extend the conflict at present, 
to fail to develop southern Asia, and to 
‘identify the democratic cause with re- 
gimes which locally command neither 
trust nor respect. The British point of 


view, which is a global one, must neces- - 


sarily see some justification for these 
reactions. In the British view, south- 


east Asia is of primary importance, and ° 


Hong Kong is important, not merely as 
an entryway into China, but as part of 
southeast Asia. 

From the American point of view, 
more than from the British, Japan must 
also be considered. To play fast and 
loose with the whole east Asian situa- 


They may legitimately - 
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tion is surely to endanger any possibility 
of the peaceful and constructive re- 
integration of Japan into the world 
economy. Japan now depends, more 
than ever, on peace and development in 
the southeast Asian area, if'she is to 
exist; unless she is to join the Com- 
munist bloc, or to remain forever a 
dollar-pensioner. Postwar Japan has al- 
ready had occasion to be grateful for 
the existence of Hong Kong as dis- 
tributing center for the. whole of the 
Far East, and will need to make in- 
creasing use of this facility in future. 


Hone Kone’s Trane (In MILuions or HK$) 





























Jan.- 
1949 | 1950 | Mar. 
1951 
Exports to 

China 585 | 1,461] 695 
Japan and Korea 193| 152 88 
S. Asia 662 | 1,052} 487 
Rest ` 879|1,051| 279 
Total 2,319 | 3,716 | 1,549 

Imports from 
China 592] 858] 234 
Japan and Korea, 173| 272| 154 
S. Asia 450] 903] 419 
Rest 1,535 | 1,755 | 526 
Total "| 2,750 | 3,788 | 1,333 





It must be emphasized that any stop- 
page or diminution of Hong Kong’s ac- 
tivities would do more damage on our 
side of the line than on the enemy’s. 
In the accompanying tabulation, Hong 
Kong’s trade figures are classified in re- 
spect of the four main groups of coun- 
tries involved: (1) China, (2) Japan 
and Korea, (3) the “development” area 
of southern Asia (Borneo, Philippines, 
Indonesia, Malaya, Thailand, Indochina, 
Burma, India, Pakistan, Ceylon), and 
(4) the rest of the world. 

It is not, however, a question of trade 
alone. Hong Kong is the largest bank- 
ing center in the Far East. It is the 
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region’s best natural harbor and naval 
base, excellently equipped fot the han- 
dling and repair of merchant ships or 
warships. It is a center of the insur- 
ance business for the whole western Pa- 
cific. It is the world’s third greatest in- 
ternational airport (exceeded, in traffic 
density and number of passengers car- 
ried, only by New York and London). 
In education and all civic matters it is 
now, for 450 million Chinese, the one 
remaining window looking out on the 
free world. 

In recent years Hong Kong has be- 
come quite a manufacturing center. In 
British policy its role in this respect is 
especially appreciated, for the colony is 
a useful provider of “incentive goods”— 
those cheap consumer goods without 
which the south Asian producers are un- 
willing to expand their output. Some 
of the Hong Kong industries are very 
modern in their equipment and ideas: 
notably the textile industry, which has 
some of the most up-to-date plants in 
the world. Others are mere cottage 
workshops. - About sixty distinct major 
industries may. be distinguished; to 
mention outstanding items, there are 
cotton spinning. (240,000 spindles), 
enamelware, vacuum flasks, flashlights, 
paint and lacquer, and a modern plas- 
tics industry. Their total production 
is about £30 million a year and plays 
an important part in stocking, espe- 
‘cially, -the village shops of southern 
Asia. In all these respects Hong Kong 
is one of the linchpins of the Far East- 
ern structure. 


BRITISH TRADE CONTROLS 


At the moment of writing, the news 
is that a more general embargo on 
China, in and through the United Na- 
tions, is proposed, and that Britain has 
agreed to support and participate in this 
move. In the foregoing part of this 


10n May 18, 1951, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations adopted an embargo on 


+ administrative control. 
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article, . the term “embargo” has been 
used to designate the United States 
measures promulgated, in respect of 
diong Kong, on Pearl Harbor Day, 
1950. From the British and Hong 
Kong point of view, it is not clear 
whether the new move now proposed is 
really something new, or whether the 
controls in question have not already 
been fully applied for some time by our 
colonial and metropolitan authorities, 
and whether what Britain is now re- 
ported:to be “at last agreeing to” is not 
simply continuing to do what she has 
been doing for some time past. 

Since the facts of the Hong Kong 
and international trade controls on stra- 
tegic or scarce materials over the past 
year seem to be widely unknown in 
America, a brief summary of the meas- 
ures taken by the Hong Kong and Lon- 
don authorities may be useful. -The 
export of some essential commodities 
(mainly foodstuffs) from Hong Kong 
has been prohibited ever since the war. 
On July 18, 1950, the Royal Navy pre- 
empted all stocks of oils in the colony, 
effectively preventing any significant 
export. On August 11, 1950, nearly 
two hundred items were banned from 
export, except by license; the specifica- 
tions covered every kind of machinery, ` 
chemicals, metals, oils, scientific equip- - 
ment, and so forth, and no licenses have 
since been given for export to China of 
any of these. In October and Novem- 
ber other items (tin plate, all forms of 
cotton, and others) were added to the 


. list. On December 8 a further list was 


promulgated, with nearly a hundred 
items and many provisions for complete 
On March 16, 
1951, a further enactment tightened the 
prohibitions on rubber tires and tubes. 

It also seems to be ignored that 
during this period there was control 
at source in world trade; the major 


the shipment of arms and strategic materials 
to China—Ed.  - 
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exporting countries allowed _ shipments 
only for local consumption. Presum- 


ably there was considerable evasion of . 


this requirement. There was much re- 
routing of shipments from all Far East- 
ern countries and from all parts of the 
world (not least the United States); 
many reached China, by-passing Hong 
Kong altogether. Hong Kong traders 
wondered why Hong Kong was picked 
on, in particular, for denunciation and 


embargo, when many other places were. 


at least equally guilty. The Hong Kong 
Customs and. Preventive Services are, 
however, efficient, to a standard well 
above the average of Eastern countries. 
Seizures of petrol and oils are recorded 
at the rate of 20,000 gallons a month for 
the last year; large unlicensed consign- 
ments of photographic goods, tin plate, 
plastics, rubber and tires, nonferrous 
metals, and others have also been con- 
fiscated. Seized goods are sold to defini- 
tive local users, principally the British 
forces and the public utilities. 

Hong Kong’s trade with China is in 
fact to an overwhelming degree in con- 
sumer goods of the most harmless kind, 
and always has been so. It must not be 
forgotten that the vast- populations and 
hinterlands of China have been starved 
of all consumer, service, and even main- 
tenance goods, for some fourteen years 
past at least. If Hong Kong’s exports 
-to China were even what the most 
fevered American-imagination supposes 
them to be, they could hardly suffice to 
get the country into working order 
again at its old low level, let alone en- 
able it to compete with the United 
States in rearmament. 

’ It is misleading that the official trade 
figures of Hong Kong are normally 
given in value terms (as quoted in the 
foregoing); prices have enormously in- 
creased, in the last year especially. A 
full study of the quantity basis cannot 
be attempted here, but an investigation 
of the official record shows (for in- 
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stance) that the tonnage of exports to 
China by sea (including junks) and rail 
{road freight and porterage are unre- 
corded, but they have not so increased 
as to affect the proportional compari- 
son) fell by some 50 per cent between 
December 1950 and April 1951; the 
figure for the latter month (68,000 
tons) was about 60 per cent of the 
monthly average of 1948 (a year when 
China’s economy was in a very bad 
state). Hitherto, it must be remem- 
bered, the United States and Britain 
have been receiving in exchange bristles, 
feathers, tung oil, wolfram, tin, and 
other products, for some of which there 
is no alternative source of supply, and 
all of which are scarce today. 


“WATCHFUL WAITING” 


Of the present outlook in Hong Kong, 
it can only be said that this community 


is calmly awaiting further developments, 


the keys to which are not in its own 
hands. “There is a small but not in- 
considerable British garrison—somewhat 
reduced by the dispatch of troops to 
Korea, where they have brilliantly 
shown their quality and provéd that any 
fight for Hong Kong would be a tough 
one. Local volunteer and police and 
emergency services are also keenly and 
efficiently prepared. ‘There is no sign 
or portent whatever of internal trouble. 
Hong Kong is far from being a worker’s 
paradise, but the local people know how 


` much better off they are than the work- 


ers and peasants of the mainland. The 
local trade unions are on the whole less 
exigent and vociferous than those of the 
United Kingdom. Local bookshops are 
full of Marxist literature of the most 


< boring and repetitious type, read by 


comparatively few people. The con- 


‘trols on trade with China, and particu- 


larly the sudden and somewhat chaotic 
appłication: of the American embargo, 
have caused considerable unemploy- 
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ment; 7,000 workers lost employment 


in the knitting industry alone. One re- 


sult has been the contribution to Com- ` 


munist China of a certain number of 
technicians and skilled workers. Thrown 
out of work in Hong Kong, these are 
forced to emigrate to the mainland, 
where they are right welcome. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD COMMUNIST 
REGIME 


Outward and visible support for the 
Communist regime has principally come 


in Hong Kong, not from the working- 


classes, as people in the West may per- 
haps imagine, but rather from a cer- 
tain type of merchant, exponents of the 
carpetbagger technique, who have done 
rather well from trading with the North, 
during the recent “NEP”-like (New 
Economic Policy of the Soviet Union) 
period in China. Professionals and 
technicians have also been, in many 
cases, ‘Communist sympathizers; for 
their services have been much in de- 
mand in North China, where they could 
secure good posts, and where, prices 
being very low, they could live quite 
well, especially if they had Hong Kong 
or United States currency reserves, 
which exchanged for very high rates on 
the mainland. This honeymoon period 
is now over. Purges, confiscations, con- 
scription, and the rest are now in full 
swing in China, and during the latter 
part of 1950 the tide of middle-class 
migration set back in the direction of 
Hong Kong, until it was checked by 
Communist action in closing. all the 
- frontiers. The working people of Hong 
Kong are fully aware that their brethren 


` American one. 
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across the border are worked and disci- 
plined as never before. 

A year ago the cities of Hong Kong 
and Kowloon were ablaze with bright 
new Communist flags. There have been 
no changes in the regulations permitting 
any such display, but by the end of 
1950 few such flags were seen, and those 
still visible were looking old and dirty. ° 
Today it is necessary to conduct a con- 
siderable’ search to locate even one of 
these emblems. Thus rapidly has the 
Red Star waned. It has not, however, 
to any significant extent, been replaced 
by the Nationalist banner; nor by the 
For the Chinese, the 
British flag is not their own flag. But 
it still designates the public buildings, 
the utilities, education, and most of the 
shipping, trade, and financial facilities; ~ 
signposting for the Chinese the high- 
ways to peace, prosperity, the recovery. 
of freedom, and eventual reunion with 
the world of progress, it is an enduring 
and a hopeful symbol. 

It is perhaps misleading to conclude 
on this high moral note, which is not 
altogether representative of the Hong 
Kong outlook. It should also be re- 
marked that in’ Hong Kong there is 
singularly little interest or agitation on 
the political plane. An apt instance 
may be the following. It is reported 
that the Peking authorities recently dis- 
covered that the principal propaganda ` 
magazine of the United States Informa- 
tion Service in Hong Kong was being 
printed by one of the leading local 
Communist-owned presses. Peking or- 
dered that this arrangement must cease; 
but the printing shop had regarded it 
as a perfectly normal matter of business. 


E. Stuart Kirby, B.Sc. (Econ.), Ph.D. (London), Hong Kong, is professor of econom- 
ics at the University of Hong Kong. Born in Japan, he has lived mainly in the Far East 


and is an Oriental linguist. 


Before the wer he was a high school and university teacher 


in Japon. He saw war service (1940-46) in Burma, Iran, and China as an intelligence 
oficer in the Indian Army. His writings include data papers prepared for Institute of 
Pacific Relations conferences in 1947 and 1950, and many articles on current subjects in 


various journals. 


Overseas Chinese and Communist Policy 


By CLAUDE A. Buss 


HE situation in China itself is more 

and more reflected in the communi- 
ties of the overseas Chinese in south- 
eastern Asia. Perhaps as many as ten 
million Chinese, who have in the past 
been identified with the agriculture, in- 
dustry, and trade of the southern re- 
gions, are now prime targets in Mao 
Tse-tung’s drive for power. Who are 
these Chinese? Under what local po- 
litical conditions do they live? What 
are their relations with China? What 
are their opinions .about the Kuomin- 
tang and the Communists? How is the 
Peking government seeking to utilize 
them as reserves in the accomplishment 
of the revolution? 

A reasonable estimate of the overseas 
Chinese includes 3,000,000 in Thailand, 
1,000,000 in French Indochina, 300,000 
in Burma, 2,800,000 in Singapore and 
the Federation of Malaya, 2,000,000 in 
Indonesia, and 250,000 in the Philip- 
pines. Their numbers give no clue to 
their economic importance. Their ac- 
tivities range from hewing of wood and 
tilling of the soil to those of rubber 
kings, tin barons, and merchant princes. 
“Wherever you find three coconut treés 
you will find a Chinese trader.” Chi- 
nese in southeast Asia control or have 
a-large stake in the trade in rice, rub- 
ber, and tin; they own a large share of 
the capital ‘tnvestment: “and they are 
usually the creditors of the less provi- 
dent indigenous peoples. 

Some Chinese are very poor, perhaps 
just a stage above the contract laborers; 
some are coolies and jinrikisha pullers; 
others are craftsmen or small shopkeep- 
ers; and a very few are multimillion- 
aires. They are very clannish, tending 
to find their most intimate friends in 


` Chinese. 


their own secret societies, trade guilds, 


and charitable organizations. Often they 
form a distinct, unassimilable portion of 
the local population. As conditions re- 
main chaotic in China, the emigrants 
have less desire to return to the old 
country. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult to send remittances home or to 
take goods with them. Shipping charges 
and plane fares are going up, and ac- 
cumulated wealth is risky in China. 
Furthermore, quotas and immigration 
laws and regulations make it more 
troublesome and often more costly for 
them to return from China to their 


_ adopted countries. 


This growing identity of the Chinese 
with their country of domicile is oblig- 
ing them to broaden their interests- 
from economics to politics. In the past 
they have trimmed their sails to which- 
ever political wind was blowing, and re- 
fused to make any decision which might 
jeopardize their hope of profits. Now 
they must watch closely the attitudes 
of local governments and appraise-the 
progress of Chinese Communism. They 
must seek to take advantage of its 
prestige, even as the Peking govern- 
ment would seek to use the overseas 
-Each Chinese community 
faces a separate set of problems. Its 
own survival or welfare is at stake. 
Conversely, Peking has everything to 
gain in attracting overseas Chinese to 
its support. 


In THAILAND 


In Thailand, the benevolent dictator- 
ship of Pibul Songgram continues a 
twenty-year-old policy of discrimina- 
tion against the Chinese. It has banned 
them from certain trades and commer- 
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cial activities. It has restricted remit- 
tances to China and has put clamps on 
immigration. Getting into the country 
and being able to stay in have become 
matters of adequate financial adjust- 
ments with the proper officials. 
Thai have the usual arguments with the 
Chinese over dual citizenship. The 
Thai government thinks the Chinese 
have too many schools in Thailand, 
and accuses them of teaching the wrong 
things for the wrong purposes. 

The government of Chiang Kai-shek 
generated a warm interest in overseas 
Chinese. It negotiated treaty rights for 
Chinese nationals in Thailand while it 
was in power, but it was never able 
to make substantial headway against 
the influence of Japan in the court at 
Bangkok. For a brief spell after the 
war, the Kuomintang flourished. Then 
the tide of opinion swung towards the 
Communists, leaving the residual Kuo- 
mintang position comparatively incon- 
` sequential. 

Before the war, Communists in Thai- 
land were underground as they are to- 
day. They became less secretive as 
they gained a measure of respectability 
through their anti-Japanese guerrilla 
achievements. The Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP) now has a typical party 
apparatus, with a Central Executive 
Committee, a Standing Committee, and 
a Secretariat. It has a list of members 
whose names are well known, and it has 
open press: connections, schools, and its 
own book shop. But most of its liaison 
work with its friendly ally, the Thai 
Communist Party, with Moscow, Peking, 
Calcutta, and other centers, and with 
the terrorists in Malaya, is carried on 
in secret. 


The Chinese Communists have had a - 


fertile area in which to sow their propa- 
ganda seeds. Pibul’s rabid anti-Chi- 
nese policies nurture the Communists’ 
claims. The Communists assert that it 
is useless to be law-abiding, that they 


The ` 
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have been given. no political rights, and 
that they will have no liberation from 
persecution until the inevitable victory 
over capitalism has been achieved. 

Communist infiltration tactics are 
bringing results. The Communists have 
entered the wedge into the Central La- 
bor Organization and have penetrated 
into the “prosperous, middle-aged, ur- 
bane” elite of the Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce. Some of the “young, lean, 
unhealthy-looking, wild-eyed fanatics 
who might have come straight from 
the Malayan jungles” have helped to 
make the Siamese press one of the most 
leftist in southeastern Asia. Mr. Wil- 
liam Skinner says: “Actually, probably 
the majority of Chinese schools in Thai- 
land are pro-Communist in the sense 
that the teachers are leftist and have 
introduced Communist textbooks and 
teaching methods.” + 

“Regardless of political inclinations, 
most Chinese like to see Peking gaining 
strength. A stronger Peking means 
more possible protection for.them. It 
might even mean encouragement for 
the return of Pridi Phanomyong from 
his exile and a coup which would bring 
the reduction or the end of anti-Chinese 
discrimination. So much depends on 
Korea—and after. 


In FRENCH INDOCHINA 


"Tn. French Indochina, nearly half of 


the Chinese are of Cantonese origin. . 
The other half are from Swatow, north- 
ern Kwangtung, Fukien, and Hainan. 
Cholon is the largest Chinese city in 
southeastern Asia except Singapore. 
The Chinese regard the Vietnamese 
as cultural inferiors. The Vietnamese 
look upon the Chinese with mixed envy, 
admiration, and resentment. Bitter 
memories linger from the centuries-old 
struggle for independence, and from 
the looting by Chinese troops who 


1 Report on the Chinese in Southeast Asia 
(Ithaca, 1950), p. 8. 
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swarmed acress the border to accept 
the surrender of the Japanese in 1945. 
The bitterness is compounded because 
of the Chinese grip on the economic life 
of French Indochina. 

The Chinese appreciate the delicacy 
of their political status. They are liv- 
ing under the sovereignty of the French, 
to whom deference must be paid and 
‘thanks given for even the peace and 
stability which they enjoy. Official re- 
lations with China are still conducted 
through the Chinese National Govern- 
ment, which has active consulates in 
Saigon, Hanoi, and Haiphong. A pretty 
penny is likely to be made from Ameri- 
can economic and military assistance. 
The Chinese press is discreetly pro- 
Kuomintang. The status of Chinese is 
still regulated by the 1946 treaty, which 
specifies equality of status as between 
French and Chinese and guarantees 
` most-favored-nation treatment in mat- 
ters of trade. 

The Chinese cannot ignore the strength 
of Ho Chi-minh and Mao Tse-tung. 
Perhaps because of his Moscow train- 
ing, or because of his experience with 
the revolution in China itself, Ho has 
never been particularly anti-Chinese. 
Even during the days of the Kuomin- 
- tang, many refugees from French Indo- 
china found asylum and hospitality in 
China. Ho, if victorious, can be ex- 
pected, to inaugurate economic measures 
which will weigh heavily upon the Chi- 
nese; but if on the other hand he has 
an understanding with Mao, it seems 
reasonable to some Chinese to expect 
better days under Ho than under the 
French. The ogre of Russian imperial- 
ism seems unreal.” Here, as in Thai- 
land, the Chinese are obliged to play it 
both ways. They pay the taxes to the 
French and the blackmail to the Viet 
Minh. 

The Chinese Communists are ap- 
proaching the situation in French Indo- 
china with caution. They are vitriolic 
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in their propaganda attacks against 
the French and the Viet-Nam puppet, 
and they are extravagant in their praise 
of Peking. Inside the country, they 
work through the indigenous Communist 
Party. The successes of General Jean 
de Lattre de Tassigny increases Ho’s 
neéd of Mao. Mao is not hampered by 
any theory of nonintervention, but he 


“is handicapped by the costs of Korea. 
_He apparently shies away from a two- 


front war at this time. He may send 
food; supplies, clothing, and arms to 
the Viet Minh; he may set up training 
programs for ground forces and artil- 
lery units; but he has much softening 
up to do before launching an overt 
campaign. He must be sure of the 
strength of his opposing forces. He 
must be confident that the pro-Com- 
munism of the Viet Minh will outweigh 
its anti-Chinese-ism. Virginia McLean 
Thompson (Mrs. Adloff) states her 
opinion “should the Viet Minh ally 
itself with the unpopular Chinese, ap- 
pear to have become Soviet-dominated, 
or compromise with the French on 
issues of unity and sovereignty it may 
forfeit the mass support it now seems 
to enjoy.” ? 


In BURMA 


Comparatively few Chinese have made 
their homes in Burmax Some have fil- 
tered over the land frontiers from Yun- 
nan, and more have settled in the Irra- 
waddy delta. The Chinese in Burma 
engage almost exclusively in business, 
commerce, or industry. There are few 
laborers in their ranks, their degree of 
literacy is low, and their state of con- 
tentment is rather high. These circum-. 
stances are not propitious for the Com- 
munists. The Chinese mix well with 
the Burmans, and are less a minority 
problem than the Indians. The volun- 
tary withdrawal of the British from 

2The Left Wing in Southeast Asia (New 
York, 1950), p. 35. 
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Burma made it impossible for the Com- 
munists to exploit the issue of national- 


‘jsm. Communists, badly divided as 
. they are, are among the insurgent 
groups. 


Burma was among the first to recog- 
nize the Peking regime. This policy 
was not prompted by sympathy, but 
rather by a desire to get along with a 
potentially dangerous neighbor. When 
the Ambassador from Peking arrived in 
Rangoon, he was enthusiastically wel- 
comed by various representatives of the 
Chinese community. It has been re- 
ported that recently the embassy per- 
sonnel have acted more as a Commu- 
nist Party branch than as a diplomatic 
mission; that they have been more in- 
terested in furthering the Communist 
cause than in giving aid to Chinese na- 
tionals in Burma. 

The Chinese Communists in Burma 
choose to work through a front organi- 
zation, the Democratic League, rather 
than through the indigenous Burman 
Communist Party. With the help of 
the Chinese Embassy, they have made 
‘headway into the Chinese schools and 
they have captured a portion of the 
local Chinese press. But the field is by 
no means clear for them. The opposi- 
tion is lively, and has taken more heart 
since the turn of events in Korea. The 
government has-made progress against 
the assorted rebels and has taken de- 
cisive measures against the terrorists in 
Rangoon. It has elicited the assistance 
of both the United Kingdom and the 
United States in its anti-Communist 
stand. 


In SINGAPORE AND THE FEDERATION 
or MALAYA 


' Singapore is a placid, feverish crown 
colony. With the present price of tin 
relatively as high as gold in 1931, and 
a booming rubber market, the Chinese 
are living high, wide, and handsome. 
“A Chinese will spend in one night 
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what it will take a British civil servant 
two months to earn.” The quieter,’ 
wiser Chinese follow the traditional 
ways of life in their “tenement-lined 
streets where Chinese family laundry 
hangs like banners on long bamboo 
poles outside dingy upper story win- 
dows.” If the press is any indication 
of their thought, they tend to be pro- 
Peking; but they are much more inter- 
ested in the price of rubber than in the 
Korean war. , They oppose the jungle 
war which has brought death to a thou- 
sand Chinese civilians since 1948. It- 
is directly attributable to Communist 
policy. It has shattered local law and 
order, and it costs the taxpayers in the 
neighborhood of $100,000 per day. 

Shortly after the Comintern estab- 
lished the Far Eastern Bureau at Shang- 
hai in 1920, Chinese Communists started 
to agitate in Malaya. The Malayan 
Communist Party has been 90 per cent ` 
Chinese, and its inner councils wholly - 
so. It worked underground and made 
headway in the night schools, the craft 
guilds, and the trade unions. -During 
the united front period, it attracted 
many Chinese by its vigorous patriotic, 
anti-Japanese appeals. When Singa- 
pore fell, the Communists took to the 
jungles and organized the Malayan 
People’s anti-Japanese Army (MPAJA). 
When the war was over, the guerrillas 
emerged as heroes. ‘They put in a 
strong bid for national power. They 
lost, but not before they had permeated 
the peninsula with front organizations 
like the ex-Service Comrades Associa- 
tion and the New Democratic Youth 
League. They produced no outstanding 
individual leader, nor did they appar- 
ently rely on imported Russian or oe 
nese agents. 

In the face of British and Kuomin- 
tang opposition, the Malayan Commu- 
nist Party lost prestige progressively 
until 1948. Then it re-established. the 


MPAJA, set up jungle camps, and em- 
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barked on armed revolt. It launched 
a campaign of arson, strikes, and mur- 
der. It preyed on Kuomintang mem- 
bers among shopkeepers, school teach- 
ers, and labor foremen. Its victims also 


included European managers of rubber . 


estates and tin mines. 

The Central Executive Committee of 
the Malayan Communist Party issues 
directives to these guerrillas, who now 
call themselves the “National Liberation 
Army.” The hard core of the army 
wears distinctive uniforms and issues its 
own propaganda. It is strictly regi- 
mented. It is assisted by a civilian 
underground which feeds and supplies 
the troops and provides shelter and in- 
telligence. It could not continue with- 
out the active support of 300,000 squat- 
ters, or Chinese smallholders or planta- 
tion workers, who follow out the orders 
of the Communists in fear of their lives. 
This army is holding out against 18,000 
regular troops, 70,000 police, and sev- 
eral squadrons of the Royal Air Force. 
It keeps constant pressure on British 
authorities. No one but insurgents 
travels or ventures outside after dusk. 
Every rubber estate is a virtual for- 
tress, with barbed-wire entanglements, 
trenches, and floodlights. Passenger 
cars must be made of bullet-proof steel. 

It took quite a time for the British 
to do something about the terrorists. 
They brought in more troops and sup- 
plies. They raided the camps, arrested 
and deported ringleaders, and under- 
took to remove squatters to resettlement 
areas. They gave displaced squatters 
(about 20,000 to date; they need more 
land and more money) adequate police 
protection against Communist black- 
mail. è 

Most important, the British struck at 
the roots of Communist strength. They 
imported: trade union leaders from Eng- 
land to work against the Communist 
domination. They broke strikes with- 
out giving quarter, and they increased 
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their welfare activities among the Chi- 
nese. They scrapped their anti-Chi- 
nese misgivings because of the need for 
Chinese assistance. Most Chinese hesi- 
tated to commit themselves to a side 
which might lose eventually. But Tan 
Cheng Lock organized a Malayan Chi- 
nese Association with a slogan of “one 
country, one people, one government.” 
He convinced many of: his compatriots 
that the grievances against the British 
were meager compared to the dangers 
from the terrorists. He urged them to 
forget their resentment of British pro- 
Malay policies and to remember the 
blessings of low taxes, sanctity of con- 
tracts, and an ever rising level of living. 

The Chinese businessmen never did 
like the Communists, but they could 
not afford to be caught short. Neither 
could they avoid a certain pride in the 
successes of Mao’s Communist armies. | 
Tan Kah Kee, a super-wealthy honorary 
justice of the peace in Singapore, agreed 
to accept an appointment to the Peo- 
ple’s Political Consultative Council in 
Peking. But progress of the British 
against the terrorists cooled the bud- 
ding pro-Communist ardor. Aw Boon 
Haw, the Tiger Balm King, dismissed 
the slightly pro-Communist editor of his 
Singapore paper when the Communists 
seized his factory-in Canton. __ 

The Chinese blow hot, blow cold. 
Now anti-Communism is gaining. .Cool- 
ness to Mao increases with the continu- 
ing slaughter of Chinese in Korea, evi- 
dences of entanglement with the Soviet 
Union, forced sale of Communist bonds, 
and deteriorating conditions on the Chi- 
nese mainland. The Straits Chinese 
British Association expressed a com- 
monly felt sentiment in approving the 
closure of pro-Communist newspapers 
and in condemning the hasty recog- 
nition of the Peking regime by the 
British government. The Kuomintang 
retains a certain amount of prestige, 
but the Chinese have little use for 
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Chiang Kai-shek. But any interest in 
politics, whether local or in the home- 
land, is secondary to the fundamental 
fascination of making profits. 


In INDONESIA 


Chinese are scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of the vast archi- 
pelago of Indonesia, but they are con- 
centrated in urban centers. They are 


second to the Dutch in the large planta- - 


tion, petroleum, and mining enterprises 
which call for large investments of capi- 
tal, but they predominate in the occupa- 
tions which put a premium on indi- 
vidual skills and small-scale operations. 

Seventy per cent of the Chinese in 
Indonesia are native-born (Peranakans) 
and 30 per cent are immigrants (To- 
toks). These groups have completely 
different outlooks on life. The Per- 
. anakans are often more “native” than 
the Indonesians. They speak Malay or 
Dutch at home, they are illiterate in 
Chinese, their children get jobs as clerks 
er professional workers, and they are 
_ interested in Indonesian politics and 
Indonesian schools. They prefer to 
wait and see with regard to Mao Tse- 
tung. They do not like the idea of 
‘working twelve or fourteen hours per 
day as the Totoks do. 


In the past, the Indonesians have 


never, felt kindly towards the Chinese. 
The .Chinese assented too easily to 
the Dutch, and they used their busi- 
ness acumen: to the detriment of the 
- Indonesians. In the memory of living 
man, Mr. Victor Purcell points out, the 
Chinese in Indonesia have appealed 
successfully to the protection of six 
foreign flags: three Chinese, Dutch, 
Japanese, and Australian. Immediately 
after World War II, bloody anti-Chi- 
nese uprisings marred the birth of the 
new Indonesian political regime. Re- 
sentment still smolders on both sides. 
It is aggravated by the knowledge that 
the Chinese have manipulated the black 
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market and that they alone have pros- 
pered while others have suffered during 
the recent disturbances. 

Chinese Communists are making 
steady gains. No one knows certainly 
whether there are formal branches of 
the Chinese Communist Party in Indo- 
nesia. It makes little difference, be- 
cause of very active front organizations, 
close co-operation with the Indonesian 
Communist Party, and active leader- 
ship by the Chinese Embassy. As in 
the case of Burma, Indonesia recog- 
nizes the Peking regime. The embassy 
staff devotes more of its time to direct 
action, to currying the favor of the 
trade unions, and to speeches against 
the United States than to the ordinary 
functions of diplomacy. 

The local Chinese press is diverse 
and vigorous. It presents every point 
of view from the straight party line to 
the rabid pro-Kuomintang. The Chi-- 
nese schools are gaining in enrollment 
and prestige since the decline of the 
Dutch, Most teachers are “China-born, 
young, and pro-Peking.” The Chinese 
associations are split wide open, with 
the Communists gaining in strength 
and influence. Their successes ‘have 
prompted the Indonesian government to 
pay much closer attention to Chinese 
affairs, to curb remittances to China, 
and to restrict immigration practically . 
to the vanishing point. 

The Indonesion situation underscores 
two dilemmas for Mao Tse-tung. How 
can he reconcile his advertised champion- 
ship of national rights with the interests 
of the local Chinese? It is paradoxical 
for him to placate and encourage the na-. 
tional Indonesian government, while at 
the same time his propaganda machine 
castigates that government for its per- 
secution of Chinese. As long as West- 
ern interests are vulnerable to attack, it 
would probably be gratuitous for Mao 
to denounce wealthy overseas Chinese 
as the capitalist. exploiters of Asian peo- 
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ples., Mao has also the dilemma of rec- 
oneiling his own national interests with 
those of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. Mao’s interest is in an eco- 
nomically prosperous Far East area; the 
interest of the U.S.S.R. is in the eco- 
nomic strangulation of any area which 
is of potential value to the United Na- 
tions. ` 


IN THE PHILIPPINES 


In the Philippines, when one thinks of 
the Chinese his first thought is likely to 
go back to the Chinese Consul General, 
Kuangson Young, and his staff who lost 
their lives when the Japanese were occu- 
pying Manila. Next, he is likely to 
think of the Chinese Red Cross, the Chi- 
nese Chamber of Commerce, or great 
institutions like the Chinese Banking 
Corporation or the Bank of Communi- 
_ cations. Finally his attention will focus 


on distinguished gentlemen like the Sy: 


Cip brothers, or just plain thousands of 
Chinese who seem to run everything 


from the hardware stores in Manila to. 
the tiny tiendas in the lush countryside. 


The rural economy of the Philippines 
would collapse if the Chinese were elimi- 
nated from business. A surprising num- 
ber of the wealthy and most prominent 
“Filipino” families (some prominent 
also in the political oligarchy) were orig- 
inally founded by Chinese businessmen. 
The Chinese position in business and in- 
dustry is second, only to that of the 
Americans. ` 

Anti-Chinese measures have been po- 
litical footballs. The Chinese have been 
obliged to pay sizable registration fees 
and to keep business books in non-Chi- 
nese languages. They have been dis- 
criminated against in the trades, have 
been legally prevented from landholding 
even for residential purposes, and have 
been subjected to a legal but rigorous 
restriction of immigration. As else- 
where, the intensity of the law has been 
matched by the cost and the ingenuity 
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of the evasion. The Chinese, particu- 
larly the second-generation Chinese, are 
completely Filipino in outlook-and have 
every desire to be incorporated into the 
political life of the islands. In the 
words of one Chinese: 


They [the Chinese] meet their obliga- 


` tions to the Government and to society; 


they help build the country and develop its 
resources; extend the nation’s commerce 
and strengthen its finances and economy. 
That is so because they are a part of ‘the 
population, despite the difference in the 
pigmentation of their skin. Under that 


. Skin, the Chinese possess all the intrinsic 


characteristics of mankind. We appeal to 


-the Filipino people for justice, equality 


and fraternity. 


The Chinese Communists have made 
little headway in the Philippines. They 
were active temporarily right after the 
liberation, and it is probable that Luis 
Taruc has Chinese Communist assist- 
ance in the direction and operations of 
the Hukbalahaps. The Communists are 
completely underground, without even 
active front organizations (possibly be- 
cause of the vigilance of the Un-Filipino 
Activities Committee). The Chinese 
schools steer clear of Communist-Kuo- 
mintang arguments. The press, which 
is- free, independent, and “neutral,” is 
strongly pro-Kuomintang, and highly 
critical of the Communists and the Pe- 
king regime. Perhaps Chiang Kai-shek’s 
strongest overseas support comes from 
the Chinese in the Philippines. 

This is easily accounted for by the 
make-up of the Chinese community, the 
hature of Philippine internal politics, 
and the relations of the Philippines with 
the United States and the United Na- 
tions. Largely because they are success- 


_ful businessmen and because their own 


prosperity is so intertwined with that of 
the United States, leaders among the 
Chinese in the Philippines oppose Com- 
munism genuinely and bitterly. They 
make-common cause with Americans 
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and Filipinos who are themselves rigidly 
anti-Communist at home and abroad. 


PEKING Potictes © 


Mao Tse-tung is aggressively dedi- 
cated to the protection and promotion of 
the legitimate rights and interests of 
Chinese residing abroad. He is likewise 
dedicated to the “impending extinction 
of the rotten capitalist world.” On Au- 
gust 25, 1936, he said: 


The day will come when 450,000,000 Chi- 
nese people will proudly raise the banner 
of the final victory of the national revolu- 
tion in the East and will stretch forth a 
hand to all liberated people including the 
Japanese people who will throw off their 
imperialist yoke, in order to make the 
whole world beautiful and shining in the 
light of the new peace. 


Mao realizes that ideologies are unim- 
portant in the practical struggle for 
power—much less important than per- 
sonalities or nationalism or disillusion- 
ment with the Kuomintang or desire for 
protection—but, they do contain inner 
satisfaction for those who seek subjec- 
tive explanation of the appeal of Com- 
munism to peoples in southeastern Asia. 

The social, political, and economic un- 
derdevelopment of southern Asia invites 
change. The old social order is gone— 
kings, priests, rulers, and families. Its 
place will be taken by adaptations ‘of 
democratic capitalism, state socialism, or 
communism. Communists have a head 
start because of the shortcomings of the 
old regime, the brashness of the Com- 
munist leaders, their readiness to use 
force (which is a heritage of their anti- 


Japanese guerrilla days), the inspiration ` 


of the alleged successes in China, and 
the ready-made ideological background. 


Soviet INFLUENCE 


Lenin charted the basic objectives of 
the revolution in Asia. He advised con- 
centration on anti-imperialism rather 
than ow the class struggle and reliance 
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upon force. In Rights of Toiling and 
Exploited Peoples, January 1918,. he 
wrote: ; i 


Wrest mankind from the clutch of finance 
capitalism and imperialism . . . break with 
the barbarous policy of bourgeois civiliza- 
tion, which has built the well-being of the 
exploiters of a few chosen nations on the 
enslavement of hundreds of millions of 
toiling people in Asia, in the colonies in 
general, and in the small countries. 


Long contacts existed. between the 
Comintern and French Indochina, Indo- 
nesia, and Malaya. From French Indo- 
china alone, thirty-four revolutionists 
were trained in the Lenin school in Mos- 
cow in the period 1925 to 1934. The 
Comintern organized the Far Eastern 
Bureau at Shanghai, the Pan Pacifc 
Trade Union, and the League against 
Imperialism for its own purposes. It 
sought to indoctrinate the “Oriental pro- ` 
letariat,” particularly the trade unions, 
in Communist ideology. It relied upon 
underground procedures and counted. 
upon nascent nationalism and indige- 
nous poverty to provide the impetus for 
its success. It propagandized against 
foreign capitalism and imperialism, and 
for agrarian reform, planned industrial- 
ization (Soviet style), and economic 
equality. Before Stalin’s accession to - 
power there were constant rifts in Com- 
intern doctrine, as, for example, over the 
role of the national bourgeosie, the 
united front, the posftion of the Soviet 
Union in Eastern revolutions, the role 
of the peasants, and the treatment of re- 
ligious convictions. 

Subsequent Stalinist influence called 
for the recognition of the U.S.S.R. as the 
leader in the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and as the symbol of emancipa- 
tion for the oppressed nationalities. 
Since theory “becomes immaterial if it 
is not connected with revolutionary 
practice,” Stalin advised rigid adherence 


to long-range strategy, but maximum 
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flexibility in tactics. Manuilsky pre- 
dicted that China would become a mag- 
net for the whole Far East and that 
revolutionary Chinajin alliance with the 
U.S.S.R. would become the greatest fac- 
tor in world politics in the Far East. 
Mao Tse-tung’s contributions to theory 
included emphasis on nationalism arid a + 
definition of the New Democracy. He 
wrote: “A Chinese Communist is a, part 
of this great nation with the closest of 
blood ties. For such a Communist to 
talk of Marxism as removed from all 
` national characteristics is merely empty 
abstraction.” His New Democracy 
speaks lightly about the class struggle, 
emphasizes the importance of the peas- 
ants, and contains provision for the re- 
tention of the private capitalists, which 
is not unnoticed by the’Chinese overseas. 
The national policies of the U.S.S.R. 
in connection with the spread of Com- 
munism in southeastern Asia betray a 
realistic ‘appraisal of the situation. 
They have everything to gain by giving 
Mao Tse-tung the initiative, offering 
him support and praise, but refraining 
from any apparent exercise of control. 
The Russians are wise to remain in the 
background and to avoid the appearance 
‘of a new imperialism. Even the com- 
mercial representatives are unostenta- 
tious, and feign an indifference to local 
Communist activities. It seems fair to 
suggest that they would not hesitate to” 
sacrifice local—and perhaps even Chi- 
“nese Communist—organizations for the 
accomplishment of their world objec- 
tives of weakening the United States and .. 
western Europe. Russian objectives and 
Chinese objectives are occasionally iden- 
tical; they could conceivably clash. 


CHINESE EXPANSION 


The successes of the Communists in 
China cannot but influence the overseas 
Chinese, “with their wonderful flair for 
survival,” to cast in their let with the 

3 New Stage (1938), p. 74. 
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winning side. Red China is the “sullen 
enigma—the brooding, ominous giant” 
that looms over the Asian rimlands and 
now shapes the destiny of the Orient. 
Historic drives underlie the expansion of 
China’s Communism. Chinese in a cer- 
tain sense have always been imperialists. 
Confucius spoke of the Great Unity. 
Chiang Kai-shek wrote in China’s Des- 
tiny that “the frontiers of China lie in 
Tibet,” and Chinese of all shades of 
opinion have approved the venture into 
Tibet. Mao can rely upon traditions 
which date from the Han Empire of 
two thousand years ago. 

The Chinese regard themselves as the 


‘leaders of Communism throughout Asia. 


In December 1949, at the Asian Trade 
Unions Congress in Peking, Liu Shao- 
ch’i said, “We bear a special responsibil- 
ity towards the colonial and semi-colo- 
nial countries of Asia and Australia.” A 
more sanguine spokesman declared, 
“China’s armies will continue their vic- 
torious march to Singapore.” 


ATTENTION AND PROPAGANDA 


A national Commission on Overseas 
Chinese Affairs, which includes promi- 
nent southeast Asians, has been formed 
in Peking. In Fukien and Kwangtung, 
other agencies have been set up for spe- 
cial services and assistance to overseas 
Chinese and their families in the prov- 
inces. Local associations of returned 
overseas Chinese provide an excuse and 
a place for good fellowship and a cen- 
ter for propaganda. The Peking gov- 
ernment encourages student exchanges, 
facilitates procedures for making remit- 
tances, grants tax-free privileges on ar- 
ticles brought in from overseas, and ap- 
peals for contributions and investments 
in China’s homeland industries. On one 
occasion it ordered an investigating com- 
mission to investigate the atrocities to 
and brutal murders of Chinese in Ma- 
laya (!) and declared that it had “noted 
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imperialist brutality in Malaya and 
[would] not forget it.” 

Chinese Communist propaganda prom- 
ises protection for Chinese capitalists 
and help for overseas Chinese in their 
struggles against the imperialist perse- 
cutors. Typical assertions are: “Ameri- 


can war hysteria will expose you to even . 


worse treatment than you are receiving 
in Malaya”; “for years Thailand has 
been a veritable hell for the Chinese peo- 
ple”; and “the annals of the struggles of 
the overseas Chinese may be considered 
to be written in blood.” f 
Propaganda themes—broadcast by 
radio or circulated by the New Chiņa 


News Agency—emphasize common Chi- 


nese patriotism and the necessity for 
strong diplomatic and economic support 
from Peking. They blast all the south- 
-estern Asian governments and say that 
foreign imperial capital investments are 
against the best interests of the Chinese. 
Their particular targets are the capital- 
ist monopolies, the native capitalists 
(the usurers and the compradors who 
co-operate with the imperialists), mili- 
tary bases and military aid, low living 
levels, illiteracy, discrimination in gov- 
ernment policies, and agarian discontent. 
They use simple but charged words— 
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persecution, exploitation, oppression, 
pauperization, enslavement—and they 
usually indulge in some sentimentality 
for their brethren overseas. 

In its editorial of January 5, 1951, the 
New York Times called this Chinese 
racism an echo of Hitlerism: “The 
Fuehrer wept many a crocodile tear over 
the trials and tribulations of Germans 
abroad. He organized powerful fifth 
columns among them and then. rescued 
them from their supposedly dire fate.” 


Our OPPORTUNITY 


The current tactics of the Chinese 
Communist government pay only as 
they are opposed by inferior force, un- 
clear thinking, or lack of conviction on 
the part of ourselves and our allies. 
The overseas Chinese have grievances, 
but they can be cured; they have hopes, 
and they can be fulfilled. There is no 
weapon in the Communist arsenal that 
is not available to us. The overseas 
Chinese are fence-sitting because they 
must look out for their own welfare. 


‘They may favor Peking, but they resist 


its Communist ideology. If we will ex- 


` ert the effort, we can keep them as vital 


and valuable cogs in the political and 
economic machinery of the free world. 


_ Claude A. Buss, Ph.D., Stanford, California, is professor of history at Stanford Uni- 
versity. He formerly taught at the University of Southern California following several. 


years in China in the Foreign Service of the United States. 


He was executive assistant 


to the High Commissioner to the Philippines when the Japanese entered Manila in 1941. 
He has traveled widely in the postwar Far East and is currently engaged in field résearch 
in southeastern Asia. His numerous writings on Far Eastern subjects include War and 


Diplomacy in Eastern Asia (1941). 


~> Nationalist Government Policies, 1949-1951 


By Gunc-Hstmnc WANG 


HE political pattern of Nationalist 

China in contemporary Taiwan 
(Formosa) is set by a series of events 
which took place between January 21, 
1949 and March 1, 1950. The first. was 
the date on which President Chiang 
Kai-shek “stepped down” from office to 
clear the way for a negotiated peace 
with the Communists. Advocated by 
the peace party and the moderates 
within the Kuomintang (KMT), and 


backed by popular support, the attempt: 


failed in the face of mounting Commu- 
. nist military successes. During: the in- 
terval, Acting President Li Tsung-jen 
steered the ship of state against over- 
whelming odds of financial, military, and 
political difficulties. His administration 
was inconclusive when in November 
1949 he left for the’ United States for 
reasons of health. 
Succumbing to the circumstances, a 
_ dual process, characterized by the trans- 
fer of top-ranking Nationalist persorinel, 
armed forces, and financial assets to Tai- 
wan and a partial disintegration of the 
KMT, dominated the Nationalist politi- 
-cal sky. Of the former, the transfer be- 
gan with the appointment of General 
Chen Cheng as Governor of Taiwan on 
January 5, 1949. It reached a climax on 
l December 7, 1949, when the seat.of the 
National Government was established in 
Taiwan. The process was completed on 
March 1, 1950 when President Chiang 
Kai-shek announced his resumption of 
office. With reference. to the disinte- 
Nore: Citations and references marked with 
an asterisk (*) ‘refer to Chinese-language 
sources. E 
lFor constitutional- provisions regarding 
. presidential term of office, see The Constitu- 


tion of The Republic of DaT 1947, Arts. 47, 
49. 


gration of the KMT, a part of its mem- 
bers who remained on the mainland: 
went over to the Communists. Another 
part, for the time being at least, faded 
away for various reasons. The KMT as 
presently established in Taiwan may be 
described as composed of those who fol- 
low President Chiang’s leadership and 
are personally loyal to him. 

-In principle, any political party sub- 
scribing to the provisions of the Con- 
stitution * may legally contest for politi- 
cal power. Located in Taiwan today 
are ‘the national headquarters of the 
Kuomintang, the Young China Party, 
and the Democratic Socialist Party.® 
Of these, the KMT assumes an over-all 
political leadership. An analysis of the 
National Government policies may well 
begin with the recent changes in the © 


.KMT. 


KUOMINTANG “REFORMATION” 


Normally, the highest organ of the 
Kuomintang is the National Congress, 
comprised of delegates elected by party 


‘members in their respective districts. 


This Congress, meeting once every two 
years, elects the Central Executive Com- 
mittee (CEC) and the Central Super- 
visory Committee (CSC) which manage 
the party affairs* In a move to reform 
the party, the functions of CEC and 
CSC were terminated following a reso- 
lution introduced by Chiang Kai-shek 


2¥For the text of the Constitution, see 
China Handbook 1950 (New York, 1950), pp. 
144-55. 

3 Brief accounts of these parties can be. 
found in China Handbook 1950, pp. 236-51, 
255-57, and 257-58 respectively. 

4See General Regulations of the Kuomin- 
tang as amended, May 1945*. Also China 
Handbook 1950, pp. 240-43. i 
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— 


and adopted by the Standing Commit- 
tee of the CEC on July 22, 1950.5 Sub- 
sequently, a Central Reform Committee 
of sixteen members and an Advisory 
Committee of twenty-five members were 
appointed. Having held governrnent or 
party offices for varying lengths of time, 
these committee’ members are well 
-known in Kuomintang circles. A differ- 
ence in the age composition of the com- 
mittee members is evident. The Reform 
Committee, comprising the “younger” 


. 5 As distributed by The Government Spokes- 
man’s Office, Taipeb. 


men—whose average age (1951) is 48— 


administers the Reform Plan,* while the 


Advisory Committee, composed of the 
elder “party-statesmen”—whose average 
age is 66—supervises the administration. 

The Reform Plan seeks to tighten the 
party organization by eliminating cor- 
rupt elements, opportunists, and bu- 
reaucratic politicians. It proposes to 
strengthen the party cadre by recruiting 
patriotic elements from among the 


8 See resolutions cited note 5 supra; also 


` Reform* (‘Taipeh), Vol. I, No. 1 (Sept. 1950), 


pp. 5-17, 


youth, intellectuals, and agricultural and 
industrial workers. It: commands the 
party members to go to the masses and 
work for their well-being.’ 

A new political program was an- 
nounced on September 1, 1950.8 Its 
general objectives are to restore national 
Sovereignty and to put democracy into 


practice.. Specifically, it proposes: (1)- 


to encourage private enterprise to the 
. extent of avoiding monopolistic combi- 
nations and to transfer government-op- 
erated light industries to private own- 
ership; (2) to establish a democratic 
industrial system in which workers’ wel- 
fare is safeguarded by allowing them a 


share and a voice in the ownership and | 
management of private enterprises; (3) . 


to welcome foreign investment and tech- 
nical co-operation; (4) to promote the 
interests of tenant farmers and farmers 
through land reform, water conservancy, 
and land reclamation; (5) to carry out 
local self-government and to protect 
civil rights; and-(6) following restora- 
tion of mainland China, to punish Com- 
munist leaders, to extend amnesty to 


those who follow them under duress, and . 


to allow farmers to continue tilling the 
land they have been tilling. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN NATIONAL AND 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 


` The practical effects of the program 
may be reflected in varying degrees by 
what has been taking place in Taiwan.® 
Organically speaking, the National Gov- 
erment looks after foreign affairs, na- 
tional defense, the administration and 
adjudication of national laws, national 
revenues, and foreign trade policies. 
The powers ‘of the provincial govern- 
ment consist of those which are inherent 

7 Ibid. a : 

8 The Present Political Platform of the Kuo- 
mintang, Taipeh: Government Spokesman’s 
Office, Sept. 1950. : 

? Taiwan: population, 7,026,883 (1949); 
, area, 35,961 sq. km. For other essential facts, 
see Chine Handbook 1950, pp. 33-39. 
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and those which are delegated to it by 

_ the central government.: Such matters 
as local self-government, division of ad- 
ministrative areas, forestry, industry, 
mining and commerce, educational sys- 
tem, banking, commodity control, navi- 
gation, public enterprises, land registra- 
tion, and police system are legislated by 
the central government and may be dele- 
gated to the provincial authorities for 
execution. Matters pertaining to agri- 
culture, commerce, industry, education, 
finance, taxation, and enterprises and co- 
operatives which are provincial in nature 
may be legislated by the provincial gov- 
ernment.!? In actual practice, impor- 
tant legislation concerning Taiwan is en- 
acted by the National Government and 
administered by the provincial author- 
ities. ; 

The Taiwan Provisional Assembly, 
functioning as constituted May 1946, ex- 
ercises a limited range of legislative | 
powers. It considers “administration 
policies and activities and the provincial 
budget.” Pending its development into 
a constitutional representative body, its 
decisions are subject to the veto of, the 
National Government. l 

The Governor of Taiwan is appointed 
by the Nationalist Government. Under 
him are various departments, bureaus, 
agencies, and province-operated enter- 
prises. To draw an over-all picture of 
specific Nationalist policies pertinent to 
political, economic, social, and military 
activities on the island, the following 
analysis, necessarily brief, may be help- 
ful. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


The political. organization of Taiwan 
follows a pattern of centralization, using 


10 For the division of powers, see Constitu- 
tion of the Republic of China, Arts. 107-109. 

11 For details regarding the Assembly, see 
Chinese Constitution, Arts. 112-120; also Han 
Lih-wu, Taiwan Today, Taipeh, 1950—-quota- 
tion at pp. 31-32. - 
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‘‘ urban centers as administrative units. 
The island is presently divided into six- 
teen counties and five province-con- 
trolled municipalities: Under them are 
various districts, townships, and vil- 
lages.?? 

Within this framework of centralized 
control is carried out the program of en- 
couraging local.self-government. As of 
May 6; 1951, all the twenty-one mayors 
and county magistrates had been succes- 
sively elected to their respective offices 
by popular vote.t* Besides, there are 
6,304 village and # (urban. units akin 
to wards) assemblies learning self-gov- 
ernment by doing. Representing them 
in township and district assemblies are 
some 8,024 village and # delegates.*+ 
On county and municipal levels are some 
541 popularly elected councilmen.> Of 
an estimated 2,650,000 men and women 
of twenty years of age and over who are 
qualified to vote, some 2,416,072 had 
registered .1¢ 

Along with the development in local 
self-gavernment has been an increase in 
the participation of local inhabitants in 
the management of their provincial af- 
fairs. It may be recalled that under the 
Japanese, of 84,559 government person- 
nel in 1945, 55.53 per cent were Tai- 
wahese, and the rest Japanese.” In 
June 1950 the total number of govern- 

12See Provincial Government of Taiwan, 
Report on Administrative Reorganization*, 
Taipeh, 1949; also Democratic Publications 
Association, Taiwan Reconstruction* (Taipeh, 
1950), Vol. 1, pp. 1-12. 

13 The Broadcast of Voice of Free China, 
Taipeh, April 28, 1951 reported the conclusion 
of nineteen local elections with the remaining 
two to be completed by May 6, 1951. 

14 April 1948 figures. Also see Taiwan Re- 
construction*, cited note 12 supra, pp. 7-12. 
The terms of office of the delegates have since 
been extended by the National Government 
to such time as “formal assemblies ‘shall be 
constituted.” - 

15 Ibid. t i 

16 1947 figure. See Taiwan Reconstruction*, 


cited note 12 supra, p. 7. 
17 For a breakdown of government person- 
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ment employees was reduced to 81,006, 
while the percentage of indigenous citi- 
zens in government service had risen to 
65.46. A more significant change, per- 
haps, is in the increase of indigenous 
personnel in positions of responsibility. 
Among the first-class officials, local per- 


sonnel has increased from 0.92 per cent.. 


under the Japanese to 17.45 per cent un- 
der the Nationalists. During the simi- 
lar period, the ‘second-class officials of 
indigenous origin rose from 1.29 per cent 
to 25.02 per cent. 

Of 113,900 aborigines in Taiwan, 91,- 
070 of them live in the central moun- 
tainous region. Since 1946 they have 
been exempted from tax payments. Re- 
districted into a number of villages and 
subvillages, they have been developing 
local self-government through village as- 
semblies. There are at present 159 free 
primary schodls among them, educating 
some 20,000 of their children. In addi- 
tion, 924 graduates have been awarded 
government scholarships to’ enter sec- 
ondary schools. 
140 public health clinics serviced by 321 
medical people.1® 


FINANCE 


The people of Taiwan suffered much 
when their currency was linked with that 
of mainland China. From one Taiwan 
dollar for thirty Chinese dollars (fapi) 
in 1946, the rate climbed to T$1,835 for 
one Chinese “Gold Yuan” in August 
1948,1° By the time the Gold Yuan col- 
lapsed several months later, there was 
little purchasing power left in the Tai- 
wan dollar worth salvaging. A fresh 
start was made in June 1949 when the 





nel figures on which this analysis is based, see 
Taiwan Today, cited note 11 supra, pp. 30-31. 
` 18 For figures in this paragraph, see Taiwan 
Reconstruction*, cited note 12 supra, Vol. 1, 
pp. 20-21. 

19 For a general description of Taiwan pro- 
vincial finance, see Taiwan Reconstruction*, 
pp. 33-77; also cf. Taiwan aie cited note 
11 supra, pp. 44—76. oo 
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Among them are also . 
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National Taiwan Dollar was intro- 
duced,” replacing the old currency at a 
` ratio of 1:40,000. Fixed at an official 
exchange rate of four to one United 
‘States dollar, the new issue amounted to 
NT$200,000,000.24. Authorized by the 
Nationalist government and handled by 
the Taiwan Provincial Bank, its 100 
per cent reserve was provided by the for- 
mer out of its Central Bank ‘reserve 


fund °? brought over from the mainland. 


Implementing the currency reform 
were a number of deflationary measures. 
By selling government-owned commodi- 
ties, confiscated Japanese properties, 
and bonds, and conducting lotteries, a 
total of NT$25,740,000 was siphoned 
from circulation.” Between June 1949 
when the reform was instituted and Oc- 
tober 1950, the note issue, including sub- 
sidiary and fiduciary issues, rose 824.95 
per cent, while the wholesale commodity 
index price of Taipeh rose 330.36 per 
cent.?* 

. Since its transfer to Taiwan, the Na- 
tionalist government’s expenditures have 
been reduced considerably. On its ad- 


ministrative staff today are but a few - 


thousands of essential personnel. The 
maintenance of its armed forces is the 
largest item.” 

Nationalist financial requirements are 
met by the sale of government-owned 
properties, customs receipts, revenues 


20 See Currency Reform Ordinance of the 


Taiwan Provincial- Government*, June 15, 
1949. : 
21 bid. The issue was subsequently in- 


creased another NT$50,000,000. The present 
exchange rate fluctuates around eight Taiwan 
dollars for one United States dollar. 

22 About US$200,000,000 in August 1948. 
See China Handbook 1950, p. 479. 

23 The figure is based on Bank of Taiwan 
statistics as of June 1950. 

24 Taiwan Today, cited note 11 supra, p. 71; 
also cf. Taiwan Reconstruction*, cited note 12 
supra, pp. 63-64. 

25 In his Administrative Report of October 
- 3, 1950, Premier Chen Cheng disclosed that 
some 150,000 men were discharged during the 
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from salt monopoly, postal service, and 
profits from such assorted enterprises as 
telecommunication; air transport; navi- 
gation; petroleum; aluminum, gold, 
coal, and copper mining; and steel 
works. ‘Where additional funds are 
needed, the government dips into its es- 
timated US$200,000,000 gold reserve 
which it brought over from the mainland 
along with assets of various government 
corporations. 

Presently, the Taiwan Provincial Gov- 
ernment operates under the provisions of 
a “special budgetary system.” ** A con- 
siderable part of its expenditures, nor- 
mally national, are paid from the pro- 
vincial treasury. The estimated revenue 
for 1950, for instance, amounted to 
NT$300,825,888.27 Of that amount, ap- 
proximately 31.91 per cent came from 
government monopolies; 21.54 per cent 
from salés of government-owned assets 
consisting mostly of confiscated Japa- 
nese properties; 19.51 per cent from 
such taxes as income, inheritance, excise, 
and land; and the 27.04 per cent from 
provincial enterprises.. Of the expendi- 
tures, 23.71 per cent were for education 
and culture; 23.4 per cent for subsidies; 
21.18 per cent for reconstruction; 7.65 
per cent for administering reconstruc- 
tion; 6.06 per cent for defense and se- 
curity; 4.11 per cent for financial ad- 
ministration; 3.63 per cent for civil ad- 
ministration; 3.53 per cent for public 
health; and the rest for social relief and 
civil service pensions.?* 





first six months of 1950 “to match the na- 
tion’s financial resources.” Of the remaining 
units, exact figure not given, the Premier re- 
ported that “their pay has been increased and 
farms have been opened for their own bene- 
fits.” 

26 Taiwan Reconstruction*, cited note 12 
supra, Vol. 1, p. 33. 

27 Taiwan Today, cited note 11 supra, p. 60. 
Actual revenue for 1950 was NT$319,968,297. 

28 For a breakdown of budgetary figures, see 
Taiwan Today, pp. 59-68; also Tuwan: Re- 
construction*, pp. 33-36. 
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Thus far, the provincial budgets have 
-been balanced in recent years. How 
- long the improved financial outlook will 

continue depends on a number of fac- 
tors. Undue strain on provincial re- 
sources has been avoided by using assets 
brought over from the mainland and by 
selling government properties. Indirect 
benefits derived from the Economic 
Co-operation Administration program, 
which for the fiscal: year 1951 amount 
to approximately US$40,000,000, help to 
arrest the inflationary trend of com- 
modities.° 


Livinc CONDITIONS 


In the absence of comprehensive sta- 
tistics establishing the trends of per cap- 
ita income in Taiwan,®° the Nationalist 
policy of improving the people’s liveli- 
hood may be reflected by the measures 
which have been taken regarding agri- 


culture, industry, food, and other gov- . 


ernment-operated productive services. 


AGRICULTURE - $ 


Farming population in Taiwan is esti- 
mated to be around 3,800,000. Of this 
number, 70 per cent are under contract 
as tenant farmers. Prior to the enforce- 
ment of the rent reduction program in 
April 1949, which set a maximum rental 
ceiling of 37.5 per cent, the. average 
rental ranged from 46 to 62.5 per cent 
of the total yield. 

In administering the rent reduction 
program, the provincial authorities fix a 
standard yield per chia (less than 2.5 


29 “Economic Administration Program in 
Taiwan,” an address by Raymond T. Moyer, 
chief, ECA, China Mission, before the Chinese 
Association for the United Nations, March 17, 
1951. 

30 Premier Chen Cheng states that per capita 
income in Taiwan has risen 30 per cent since 
the termination of Japanese rule (Broadcast 
of the Voice of Free China, Taipeh, May 
12, 1951). Also estimated income in Taiwan 
for 1950 is NT$1,276,000,000 and for 1951 
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acres) aS a measuring stick for rental 
calculation. It varies with the fertility 
of land in different sections of Taiwan. 
To prepare the farmers for the accept- 
ance of the program, 9,937 persons were 
sent to-the rural areas in 1949 to ac- 
quaint them with the operational details. 
They were followed by 1,257 trained 
persons who helped farmers to readjust - 
their rental contracts. By November 

1949, 306,473 families were given “37.5- 

contracts” in conformity with the pro- 

gram. Finally, 26 provincial inspectors 

toured the island to check the results. 

The income of the tenant farmers was 

estimated to have registered an average 

gain of 30 per cent, ranging from 0.9 per 

cent to as high as 70 per cent in com- 

parison with the pre-reform period.** 

Pertinent to rural rehabilitation are 
the public works being done in dike re- 
pair and construction, irrigation, and 
land reclamation. Briefly, from 1947 to 
1950, some 10,983 meters of new dikes 
were built, in addition to 65,288 meters 
repaired. Since 1946 a yearly average 
of 9,972 hectares of land has been 
brought under irrigation, in comparison 
to an average. of 9,428 hectares under 
the Japanese.®? 

A review of statistics also shows vary- 
ing degrees of gains in agricultural pro- 
duction.** For instance, for 1950 the ` 
NT$1,432,000,000 (Taiwan Today, cited not 
11 supra, pp. 59-61). á 

31 For statistical data on the rent reduction 
program, see Land Bureau, Taiwan Provincial 
Government, 37.5 Rent Reduction Program* 
(Taipeh, 1949), pp. 1, 19, 34; Taiwan Today, 
cited note 11 supra, p. 90; Taiwan Recon- 
struction*, cited note 12 supra, Vol. 2, p. 383; 
Vol. 1, p. 25. f 

32 Taiwan Reconstruction*, cited note 12 
supra, Vol. 1, pp. 227-28, also for comprehen- 
sive data, pp. 227-43. For a general descrip- 
tive and statistical presentation of the sub- 
ject, see Taiwan Provincial Government, 
Water Conservancy and Irrigation*, Taipeh, 
1949; also Reclamation of Waste-land*, Tai- 
peh, 1949. 

38 For detailed statistical data on agricul- 
tural production, see Taiwan Provincial Gov- 
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figure for rice acreage registers an in- 
crease of 156 per cent over 1945, while 
the rice yield shows an increase of 221 
per cent. There are also gains in sweet 
potatoes, wheat, sugar cane, tea, fruits, 
and other agricultural produce. Among 
the factors contributing to this growth 


= 


are the fertilizer assistance program un- . 


der ECA, incentive generated by the rent 
reduction program, irrigation and recla- 
mation projects, and rural co-operative 
projects, health work, and improved-seed 
distribution sponsored by the Chinese- 
American Joint Committee of Rural Re- 
habilitation.** 


INDUSTRY 


The Nationalist policies toward indus- 
try may be reflected by a general de- 
scription of the industrial situation in 
Taiwan. Prior to 1945, the island was 
tied to Japanese over-all economy.. Its 
agrcultural productivity, for instance, 
was dependent on fertilizer imports from 
Japan. ‘Other products, such as cám- 
phor and certain metal-bearing ores, 
were shipped to Japan for further proc- 
essing. In recent years there has been 
a trend toward integration of industries. 
The production of fertilizer, for exam- 
_ ple, has been stepped up from a 1945 
low of 400 metric tons to an estimated 


92,000 tons in 1951.85 . This is against . 


an estimated 1951 demand of 340,000 
metric tons in rice and sugar-cane fields 
alone.*® Since March 1948, a refining 


ernment, Report on Food Production* (Tai- 
-peh, 1949), pp.. 33-41; Taiwan Reconstruc- 
tion*, cited note 12 supra, Vol. 2, pp. 383- 
402; Taiwan Today, cited note 11 supra, pp. 
77-98. : 

34 Raymond T. Moyer, “Economic Adminis- 
tration Program in Taiwan,” address before 
the Chinese Association for the United Na- 
tions, March 17, 1951. - 

35 Taiwan Today, cited note 11 supra, p. 
108; Taiwan Reconstruction*, cited note 12 
supra, Vol. 2, p. 481 (1950 production was 
estimated. to be 55,000 metric tons). 

38 Taiwan Today, p. 107; also cf. Taiwan 
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process has been instituted in the gov- 
ernment-managed camphor industry.3* 
In areas where Taiwan and Japanese 
economy complement each other, a trade 
agreement was signed with Japan on 
September 6, 1949 under which Taiwan 
sugar, salt, camphor, cement, and pears 
are to be exchanged for Japanese con- 
sumer and capital goods at an estimated 
annual volume of US$100,000,000.38 

Government-owned and -operated en- 
terprises dominate Taiwan’s industrial 
field. As of 1950, there were 79,058 
publicly operated units employing 63,- 
065 workers. Available statistics place 
privately owned industrial units at ap- 
proximately 67,660 employing 53,310 
workers. Production figure for public 
industries in 1949 is about NT$718,000,- 
000 as against NT$600,000,000 for pri- 
vate enterprises.*® . 

This situation may be accounted for 
by the predominant position of Japa- 
nese-owned industries in Taiwan which 
were acquired by the Chinese National- 
ist government following the Japanese 
surrender in September 1945. Since 
then, petroleum, aluminum,. gold and 
copper mining, salt, coal mining, and 
steel works have been taken over by the 
National Government. Power, sugar, 
fertilizer, cement, alkali, pulp and paper, 
shipbuilding, and machine tools have 
been jointly operated by the national 
and provincial authorities on a capital 
division of 6 to 4. Some smaller mining 
units, camphor, tobacco and wine mo- 
nopoly, and agricultural and forestry | 


enterprises have been managed by the 
‘provincial government. The rest, being. 


of smaller scale, have either been taken 
over by county or municipal govern- 





Reconstruction*, Vol. 2, pp. 473-74, where 
the total 1948 demand was estimated to be 
141,727 tons. 

37 For a general description, see Taiwan Re- 
construction*, Vol. 2, pp. 436~46. 

38 For detailed listings, see Taiwan Recon- 
struction*, Vol. 2, pp. 357-61. 

39 Taiwan Today, pp. 121-22. 
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ments or sold to private industrialists by 
means of competitive bidding.*° 

Taiwan’s industrial growth. in recent 
years reflects mostly the development of 
government enterprises. Such state in- 
dustries as gasoline, kerosene, and Diesel 
oil have registered considerable i increase 
over the peak yeat production figures 
under the Japanese.‘ Other govern- 
ment-operated industries such as electric 
power, sugar, alcohol, cement, and cam- 
phor, though lower in production volume 
than in the prewar peak year, have made 
extensive recoveries in contrast to their 
chaotic conditions at the conclusion of 
World War II. Augmented by ECA 
assistance, the over-all industrial picture 
may be described as one of steady 
growth. 


EDUCATIONAL Porreres 


The Nationalist government inherited 
from Japan an educational legacy which 
comprises a mixture of salutary and dis- 
advantageous factors. Of the former is 
a more than 70 per cent literacy among 
the people.*? A framework of primary 
and.secondary schools scatters. over the 
island. A fair foundation of vocational 
education has been laid. - There are also 
several higher institutions of learning. 
A tradition of discipline, hard work, and 
thriftiness prevails among the students. 

On the disadvantageous side is the 
predominant position of the Japanese 
language, both spoken and written, as a 
medium of learning. Many island in- 
habitants can hardly read Chinese or 
speak their native Fukien tongue flu- 


40 Taiwan Reconstruction*, Vol. 2, pp. 408- 
547. 

41 Ibid. 

42 Ibid. 


3 also Taiwan Today, pp. 99-122. 


43 Taiwan Reconstruction*, Vol. .1, p. 89 ; 


also for a general treatment of the subject, 


see Taiwan Provincial Government, The Ad- 


ministration of Planned Education*, Taipeh, 
1949. 
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ently. Besides, the key educational per- 
sonnel was composed mostly of Japa- 
nese. ‘To fill their vacated posts with 
competent indigenous educators is a 
time-consuming process. 

A review of existing educational regu- 
lations indicates a policy to extend equal 
opportunity for free education to all the 
people, beginning with primary educa- 
tion and gradually extending to junior 
high school level. Of children in pri- 
mary schools, 79.08 per cent were being 


given free education as of September 


1949, in contrast to 71 per cent during 
the pre-Nationalist period. Under the 
Japanese, higher education for Taiwan- 
ese youths was discouraged by means of 
admission technicalities. ‘This restric- 
tion has since been removed. Govern- 
ment scholarships are available to de- 
serving youths with inadequate financial 
means. The current problem is to pro- 
vide additional facilities to relieve con- 
gestion in secondary and higher institu- 
tions of Jearning. It has been made 
more acute by the influx of some 100,- 
000 refugee students from the main- 
land.** 

The over-all Nationalist objeetive in 
education is to implement the political, 
economic, and social policies of the Na- 
tional Government. To meet the cur- 
rent emergency, a series of regulations 
have been adopted to “establish a cen- 
tral thought,” “to strengthen National- 
ist concepts,” “to carry out reconstruc- 
tion and defeat Communism,” and to 
link education with various extension 
programs.** 

The “central thought” policy revolves 
around Dr. Sun Yat-sens San-min 


44Data in this paragraph drawn from 


Taiwan Reconstruction*, cited note 12 supra, 


Vol. 1, pp. 83-146; Taiwan Today, cited note 
11 supra, pp. 147-48; The Administration of 
Planned Education*, cited note 43 supra, p. 7. 
45 “Educational Program of Taiwan during 
Emergency Period”* (text appears in Taiwan 
Reconstruction*, Vol. 1, pp. 84-88).° 
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chu-i2® “Nationalist concepts” are to 
be strengthened by means of the Na- 
tional Language or “Speak Mandarin” 
movement,“ by enhancement of civic, 
history, and .geography lessons with 
“glorious historical events,” and by sup- 
plementary teaching material relating to 
Russian aggression committed on China. 
The program of reconstruction calls for 
specified training. to meet the needs of 
local self-government, economic develop- 
ment, and military requirements. The 
“defeat Communism” projects include 
anti-infiltration organizations, anti-Com- 
munist propaganada, and youth service 
groups. The extension program deals 
with the mobile library, audio-visual 
demonstration, and other measures of 
adult education. Just how far these pro- 
grams have been carried out and how 
the students react to them cannot be 
ascertained at this moment, for lack of 
sufficient data: 


DEFENSE POLICIES 


The security forces of Taiwan are 
largely composed of army, navy, and 
air units transferred from mainland 
China. They are augmented by Taiwan 
. youths inducted through a system of se- 
_lective service and the provincial police. 


For lack of conclusive data, the discus-’ 


sion will be confined to local conscrip- 
tion and police administration. 
Selective service in Taiwan is admin- 
istered in accordance with a number of 
national laws ‘** and provincial regula- 


48 For a brief summary of San-min chu-i, 
see China Handbook 1950, pp. 238-39; Paul 
E. Eckel, The Far East Since 1500 (New 
York, 1950), pp. 477-80; Paul H. Clyde, The 
Far East (New York, 1948), pp. 512-17. For 

. complete text, see F. W. Price, San-Min-Chi-l, 
Shanghai, 1927. 

47 Taiwan Reconstruction*, Vol. 1, pp. 143- 

46. À 

7 48 National laws include: -(1) Universal 
Military Service Ordinance of the Republic of 
China*, Oct. 10, 1946; see National Govern- 
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tions.*® In drafting the local youths, 
certain indigenous wishes have been 
taken into account. Among them are: 
(1) Selectees shall be used to establish 
new army units. Unless absolutely nec- 
essary, they shall not be employed to 
fill the deficient ranks in the National 
armed forces. (2) The initial number 
to be called shall not exceed 35,000 for 
the year 1950 and shall be confined to 
seventeen- and eighteen-year-olds. (3) 
Inductees shall be released from service 
in accordance with the National Uni- 
versal Military Service Ordinance.®® (4) 
Noncommissioned officers and officers of 
field grades shall be selected from among 
natives of Taiwan to the fullest ex- 
tent possible. (5) Effective preferential 
treatment of inductees’ families shall be 
enforced.** 

A review of military service adminis- 
tration indicates a conformity to these 


- conditions, particularly with reference 


to inductees’ families. They are given 
a monthly allowance equivalent to 35 
per cent of an inductee’s pay; six piculs 
of rice per annum; free education in 





ment Gazette*, No. 2624; (2) Regulations of 
Preferential Treatment of Servicemen’s Fami- 
lies*, Sept. 15, 1941; subsequently augmented 
by a series of detailed regulations governing 
family allowances, grain allowances, and so 
forth. 

49 Provincial regulations, promulgated in 
1949 and since, govern registration, physical 
examination, preferential treatment of the 
serviceman’s family in allowances, grain allo- 
cations, and priority in leasing public lands 
for cultivation, duration and rotation of serv- 
ice, procedure of induction through lot-draw- 
ing, selectees’ reception centers, and so forth. 

50 The Ordinance* provides service periods 
ranging from eighteen months to three years 
varying with different branches of the armed 
forces, 

51 For a general description of military con- 
scription, see Taiwan Reconstruction*, cited 
note 12 supra, Vol. 1, pp. 12-18. For an offi- 
cial account of military conscription, see Tai- 
wan Provincial Government, A General De- 
scription of Military Conscription*, Taipeh, 
1949, À 
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government schools; free medical clinic 
service with 50 per’ cent discount on 
surgery; retention of vacated jobs; 
priority in leasing public lands for 
cultivation; and priority in loans for 
co-operative enterprises. A major part 
of expenditures for this program is 
borne by provincial, municipal, and 
county government.®? 


` Potice SYSTEM 


The police administration of Taiwan 
follows a centralized system. The prov- 
ince is divided into a number of police 
districts and patrolled by a police force 
commanded by the Department of Po- 
lice of the Provincial Government. Its 
jurisdiction also extends to harbor and 
railroad patrol. The exact size of the 
police force is not known."? 

Nationalist policies have been di- 


rected mainly toward the improvement . 


of the service. The over-all emphasis 
on security, centrally administered, has 
not been changed. Briefly, the average 
educational qualifications of the officers 
of the police have been raised. Of3,109 
officers, 72 per cent are graduates of col- 
leges or technical or military schools of 
- college standing. Native Taiwanese in 
the service are being promoted. Salaries 
and in-service training are being stepped 
up. A police school, managed by the 
national authorities and financed by the 
provincial government, has been in op- 
eration since 1948.54 In addition, since 
1947 an “economic police” has been en- 
gaged in detection of currency forgeries, 
underground financial operations and 
black-marketing, bootlegging of liquor, 
_ 52 Taiwan Recenstruction*, Vol. 1, p. 15. 

53 Department of Police, Police and Public 
Safety*, Taipeh, 1949. The Department of 
Police estimated a police force of 13,000 under 
the Japanese, but did not disclose the Na- 
tionalist figure. 

54 For data in this paragraph, see Taiwan 
Reconstruction*, Vol. 2, pp. 331-44. 
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wine, tobacco, and salt in violation of 
government monopoly, and violations 
of the 37.5 rent reduction program. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


In describing the Nationalist govern- 
ment policies, 1949-51, the writer has 
sought .to ascertain their nature and 
contents by recounting a chain of events 
which set the political pattern in con- 
temporary Taiwan and by a survey of 
what has taken place since. From them 
may be drawn the following tentative 
conclusions: l 

1. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and 


his supporters have been exercising a` 


dominant role in National Government 
policies, 1949-51. 
2. While there are three known po- 
litical parties active in national politics 
in Taiwan, the Kuomintang, as pres- 
ently constituted, is the ruling party. 
3. ‘The political framework in Taiwan 
may be described as one of over-all po- 
litical control by the Nationalist govern- 
ment, centralized management by the 


provincial government, and local self- 


government, still’ in its preliminary 
stage, at the municipal and county 
levels. 


4. The National Taiwan currency has 


exhibited a degree of stability which 
compares favorably with that in most 
postwar countries having suffered from 
war: devastation. 

5. Nationalist government assets and 
reserve, sale of government properties, 
and ECA assistance ‘are contributing 
factors in balancing the provincial budg- 
ets in recent years. 

6. The 37:5 rent reduction program 
has contributed towards rural well-be- 
ing,. along with the projects sponsored 
by the Joint Committee on Rural Re- 
habilitation. 

7. There has been an upward trend 
in agricultural and industrial produc- 
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tion, the latter being evident mostly in 
government-owned enterprises. 

8. Schools on all levels have shown 

a gain in enrollment. 
' 9, At this distance, it is -impractical 
to evaluate the Nationalist political 
leadership as presently represented in 
Taiwan. Nor is it possible to ascertain 
the extent of its ability either in inspir- 
ing hope, faith, and confidence among 
the people or in initiating a democratic 
political atmosphere which “loves free- 
dom, encourages independent thinking, 
and tolerates those whose views are dif- 
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ferent.” 5 These questions may be bet- 
ter answered by an on-the-spot and in- 
dependent study. 


55 Dr. Hu Shih,.in an essay Two Kinds of 
Fundamentally Different Political Parties*, 
written in July 1947, concludes his remarks 
on constitutional government in China with 
these words: “If the conclusion of political 
tutorage will bring about a new political 
climate which loves freedom, encourages in- 


* dependent thinking, and tolerates those whose 


views are different, then the great political re- 
form of China will begin.” Hu Shih, Wo-men 
Pi-hsu Hsuan-tse Wo-men-ti Fang-hsiang 
(Hong Kong, 1949), p. 4. 
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How We Learn About Communist China 


By Mary C. Wricur 


HE notion that one can get no re- 
- A liable information on current devel- 
opments in Communist China is largely 
a myth; sources are available.t In re- 


cent months a number of important - 


questions have been answered solely by 
reference to published materials in 
American university libraries, and there 
is every reason to suppose that more 
intensive research would greatly re- 
duce the element of speculation in cur- 
rent analyses of Communist China. At 
present, however, the sources have not 
been sufficiently used to make possible 
detailed evaluations. This survey at- 
tempts to indicate their general nature 
and to urge their exploitation. 

For the present we are almost entirely 
dependent on the critical use of the 
Chinese Communists’ own publications, 
supplemented by reports from Formosa, 
Hong Kong, and the Chinese communi- 
ties of southeast Asia. Firsthand re- 
porting by journalists, social scientists, 
or other competent outside observers 


has become virtually impossible. How- _ 


ever, the information which published 
Chinese sources can be made to yield is 
far more important and reliable than 
might at first glance seem likely. Thou- 
sands of presses are turning out an un- 
precedented flood of printed material 
f for a variety of purposes, and while its 

„ valeicertainly varies, a high proportion 


1 While the Hoover Library at Stanford con- 
tains the most extensive collection of Chinese 
Communist sources, both the Harvard and 
Columbia libraries have substantial holdings. 
Materials are also to be found at the Library 
of Congress, Cornell, Yale, and the University 
of Washington. The statements in this article 


refer to recent and current acquisitions; the” 


range of sources may well be narrowed in 
- future. 


- hai. 


provides evidence on one. aspect or an- 
other of the Chinese revolution. 


CoMMUNIST CHINESE SOURCES 


The chief documents of the Central 
People’s: Government are readily avail- 
able. Their texts generally appear first 
in the People’s Daily of Peking, which 
is virtually ‘the gazette of the Central 
Government, and in the chief -party or- 
gan, the Emancipation Daily of Shang- 
Many are reprinted in the year- 
books and in convenient periodic digests ` 
such as the Current Affairs Handbook 
and the New China Loose-Leaf Selec- 
tions; compilations are published in 
book form at frequent intervals. Simi- 
larly, orders, reports, and other docu- 
ments of the various ministries and com- 
missions. are widely reprinted in news- 
papers and in a number of specialized 
periodicals. A few ministries offer their 
own official-organs for public sale, but 
the majority supply their gazettes only 
to government offices. In most instances, 
therefore, the American scholar, like the 
general Chinese public, is limited to 
quasi-official texts reprinted by authori- 
zation. ` 

Documents of regional and local gov- 
ernments are more difficult to obtain. 
They are printed in small quantities for 
local use, and even those which are 
listed for public sale locally seldom 
reach the United States. There are a 
number of important and curious ex- 
ceptions, but in general the American 
scholar must study local administra- 


` tions through their dim reflection in the 


chief metropolitan newspapers and peri- 
odicals. In recent months the Chinese 
Communist authorities have placed in- 
creasing difficulties in the way of over- 
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seas subscriptions to local newspapers, 
which were an important supplement to 
and. check on the central organs. 

Publications of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party are as abundant as those of 
the government. The millions of party 
members have to be kept informed, as 
do the cadres or political shock troops. 
Apparently .the party chiefs consider 
that normal commercial channels con- 
stitute an efficient means of distribut- 
ing many instructions and reports on 
party affairs. As a result, a large body 
of generally available material deals 
in detail with the problems of party 
organization, indoctrination, discipline, 
and program. Obviously the published 
record is incomplete, but it is extensive 
and credible as far as it goes. This 
material is intended as the basis for ac- 
tion, and therefore it can be presumed 
to be reasonably accurate within the 
Communist. framework. 

Doctrinal questions are especially 
well covered in the available documenta- 
tion, and it would be impossible to over- 
state the importance of understanding 
the theory of Chinese society and of the 
Chinese revolution as it is now develop- 
ing in Communist China. In retrospect, 
it is plain that this theory has been 
gradually modified by and adapted to 
the Chinese scene. Its development 
therefore sheds light on actual condi- 
tions in China. It is also now evident 
that theory of spcial development may 
have greater significance for world af- 
fairs than apparently more dramatic 
and portentous economic or military 
policies. Some twenty million people 
are avidly studying these vast theo- 
retical questions, and samples of the 
views of various groups are available. 
On another level, leading theoreticians 
are contributing to the new history, the 
new economics, the new sociology, and 
the new philosophy. The majority of 
these works are of importance mainly 
as examples of doctrinal development. 
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They are themselves excellent sources 
for the study of the contemporary de- 
velopment of ideas in Communist China. 
In general, they reveal more about the 
ideological climate in which their au- 
thors live than about the subjects which 
they purport to treat. 

In these circumstances, the American 
scholar cannot expect to find either sur- 
veys or monographs providing him with 
neat compilations of reliable data for 
social science research. He is compelled 
to proceed directly to the sources, with- 
out the crutch of Chinese secondary 
works and without the safeguard of a 
free opposition press. Fortunately the 
Chinese Communist sources are avail- 
able in a quantity and variety which 
offer some opportunity for cross-check- 
ing. If it is to yield valid results, the 
vast body of Chinese Communist publi- 
cations must be examined extensively 
and critically. The statements which 
the authorities issue for general con- 
sumption must be checked against com- 
parable statements. issued for special 
regions or special occupational groups, 
and particularly against specific and 
concrete working directives and reports. 
For this reason, research on the basis 
of highly selected documents is subject 
to serious hazards. 

While virtually everything published 
is propaganda in the sense that its 
avowed purpose is to further the revo- 
lution, certain kinds of evidence are 
nonetheless highly credible. For ex- 


“ample, the revolution would mot be 


furthered by inclusion of patently un- 
true statements about plants i:: us’ 
technical‘ organs of the various indus- 
tries, since misinformation here would 
endanger both the level of production 
and the confidence of technical spe- 
cialists in the government. Similarly, | 
the handbooks for the guidance of local 
cadres in their local assignments con- 
tain presumably accurate descriptions 
of the local problems to be faced, since 
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` otherwise they would be useless in the 
Communist consolidation of power: 

: The Chinese Communist publications 
of these and other types now available 
in American libraries provide a fair 
basis for research on a wide variety of 
subjects in the social science field. Fully 
satisfactory findings will never be pos- 
sible on the basis of published materials 
alone, but since they are all we are 
likely to have for some time, we are 
bound to attempt to use them more 
effectively. 

Economic development in Communist 
China is abundantly documented. At 
least twenty serious journals are de- 
voted to its various topical and re- 
gional aspects, and economic news takes 
a prominent place in the general news- 
papers and periodicals. Books and 
pamphlets on the subject are plentiful. 
Those dealing with sweeping questions 
are presumably less reliable than the 
specific reports on industry, labor, land 
reform, agrarian production, taxation, 
communications, or commerce in a given 
area. However, since all Chinese sta- 
tistics are dubious, valid results cannot 
be expected unless our customary re- 
search procedures in this field are modi- 
fied to take account of the-nature of the 
data. 

The material available tothe sociolo- 
gist and the cultural anthropologist is 
endless, and with sufficiently careful 
analysis it might yield some of the 
information which in normal circum- 


stances would, be better obtained from - 


field studies. For example, the organi- 
zations of youth, of women, and of vari- 
ous regional and occupational groups 
publish extensive and sometimes reveal- 
ing accounts of their activities, prob- 
lems, and aims. Sources for the study 
of the peasantry are the most difficult 
to obtain and to evaluate, but even 
here, certain types of research are fea- 
sible. The manner in which these new 
organizations are carrying out many of 
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the social functions of the traditional 
family is reflected in autobiographical 
statements, in “human interest” news 
stories, in commentaries on new legisla- ` 
tion in this field, and above all in 
literature. ; 

Fiction and the theater have closely 
mirrored China’s social history for 
thirty years, and while the literary 
quality of the enormous current output 
is open to question, there-is no doubt- 
ing its value as a source for social sci- 
ence research. The leading novelists, 
poets, and playwrights of -twentieth-cen- 
tury China—and a host of newcomers— 
are attempting at once to describe and 
to mold every facet of their new China. 
Hardly a poem stands apart from the 
great issues of the day. Along with this 
boom.in creative writing there has been 
a rapid development of literary criticism 
which again is concerned less with ar- 
tistic considerations than with an effort 
to explain the significance of this or 
that work for an understanding of Chi- 
nese society. 

The importance of education has been 
largely overlooked by American com- 
mentators on Communist China. It - 
seems likely that the Chinese Commu- 
nist leaders are reforming the present 
generation wherever feasible, but that | 
chief reliance is placed on the genera- 
tion now in school. Their educational 
policies ought therefore to receive ma- 
jor attention in our effort to gauge the 
direction of events. The sources here 
are the textbooks used in the schools, 
teacher-training manuals, educational 
journals, official reports, and the nu- 
merous theoretical works on education 
and society. Materials in this field are 
abundant and easily available. 

General information on Chinese Com- 
munist military policy and organization 
has not until recently been closely re- 
stricted. Manuals on training and in- 
doctrination and works on strategy and 
tactics have been in general circulation. 
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Limited use of these printed sources has 
not infrequently provided important 
facts otherwise unavailable. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that their more ex- 
tensive examination might yield useful 
products. 

Séurces for the study of Chinese Com- 
munist foreign policy are on the whole 
as adequate and reliable as the sources 
for the study of any country’s foreign 
policy at a time when classified mate- 
rial is not available to the scholar. 
Texts of treaties are available, but their 
secret clauses are not. Communications 
to foreign governments, both friendly 
and hostile, are published at the gov- 
ernment’s discretion, and lengthy ex- 
planations of policy are provided for 
the public. The official texts-and policy 
statements are supplemented by uni- 
versal editorial comment; the errors 
against which the public is warned sug- 
gest quite clearly the shadings of public 
opinion which would find direct -expres- 
sion in an uncontrolled press. A care- 
ful examination of foreign policy state- 
ments directed toward different sections 
of the population might be rewarding. 

Special bodies of material—such as 
the publications of the Sino-Soviet So- 
ciety and the organizations of Chi- 
nese in southeast Asia—contain data 
which, if properly handled, could be a 
useful supplement to formal documenta- 
tion and official editorials. 


Non-CoMMUNIST CHINESE SOURCES . 


Chinese Nationalist reports on main- 
land affairs are generally derivative and 
therefore of secondary importance in re- 


search. They document the Nationalist | 


viewpoint admirably, but they do not 
often reflect or affect developments in 
Communist China. There are, however, 
several exceptions to this general charac- 
terization. Alleged firsthand statements 
of refugees and “smuggled” accounts of 
conditions on the mainland are fre- 
quently published, and some of them 


land sources. 
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have an authentic ring. Where their 
sources can be checked, they have a 
limited usefulness similar to that of the 
testimony taken from recent Russian 
emigrees in the German displaced per- 
sons camps, The most useful of the 
Formosan materials are the various in- 
telligence reports originally prepared for 
restricted circulation by the National- 
ist Ministries of the Interior and of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Chinese publications from Hong Kong 
and southeastern Asia also provide some 
supplement to and check on the main- 
The connections between 
Hong Kong and the mainland are very 
close, and Hong Kong newspapers and 
periodicals have occasionally published 
interesting material which was not else- 
where available. Unfortunately for the 
scholar at a distance, a great deal of 
sheer gossip has been: published under 


. the same auspices. 


Most of the China news published in 
the Chinese press of southeastern Asia 
is a repetition of accounts to be found 
in the mainland, Hong Kong, or For- 
mosa press. However, prominent over- 
seas Chinese’: who have visited China 
recently have frequently written ac- 
counts of their journeys, and these are 
useful supplementary sources. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


Since the number of American schol- 
ars who can use Chinese sources effec- 
tively is small, the English sources have 
a special importance. The People’s 
China of Peking includes translations 
of documents and of selected speeches 
and ‘articles. The Foreign Languages 
Press’ of Peking has an extensive pro- 
gram of publishing translations of lead- 
ing works in book form. Additional 
material is to be found in the mimeo- 
graphed New China News Agency 
Daily News Release and in the Skang- 
hai News. The China Monthly Review 
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(Shanghai), successor to the American- 


owned China Weekly Review, is still ap- 
pearing, and its publishers issue in ad- 
dition a Daily Translation Service, a tri- 
monthly Survey of the Chinese Press, 
and a Monthly Report. Chinese 
sources, retranslated from the Russian, 
appear occasionally in the Soviet Press 
Translations (Far Eastern and Russian 
Institute, University of Washington) 
and in Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press (Joint Committee. on Slavic 
Studies). 

Several United States government 
agencies prepare mimeographed transla- 
tions from the Chinese Communist press 
. and transcripts of the broadcasts of 
Radio Peking. While these are intended 
primarily for official use, they are not 
classified, and files may be consulted in 
certain specialized libraries. 

The chief English-language sources of 
- non-Communist material are the Mod- 
ern China Monthly of Taipeh and a 
number of English newspapers and peri- 
odicals from Hong Kong. Of the dai- 
lies, the Hangkong Standard devotes 
more attention to the mainland than 
does the colony-oriented -South China 
Morning Post. Newsdom and the 
mimeographed Freedom Front: provide 
English versions of two prominent anti- 
Communist Chinese fortnightlies. Of 
the other Hong Kong periodicals, the 
Far Eastern Economic Review is par- 
ticularly useful. 

These English-language sources are 
formidable in quantity, and they include 
all the most “important” documents. 
Yet alone they do not provide a sound 
basis for research on contemporary de- 
velopments in China. The-meaning of 
the original text is not infrequently dis- 
torted or even reversed in the process 
of hasty translation. Further, the se- 
lection is generally limited not only by 
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what the Communist or Nationalist au- 
thevities think it desirable to communi- 
cat2 to the English-réading world, but 
also by what is presumed to be interest- 
ing to foreigners. As a result, a wide 
range of material essential to the proc- 
ess of verification and cross-checking is 
corsistently omitted. The Hong Kong . 
corsular translations are incomplete for 
quite other reasons. They cannot be 
expected to cover the vast field of local 
Ch nese Communist publications, and 
they do not include material from cur- 
remt books or periodicals. 
A great deal could be done in this 
country to provide more adequate ma- 
terzals in English. The various docu- 
mentary translation projects at Harvard 
represent an. important beginning. If 
these were extended and supplemented 
by a periodic survey of leading Chinese 
Communist articles, books, and pam- 
phiets, the American scholar who does 
not use Chinese would be on far safer’ 
ground, and those who do use Chinese 
would be able to work more efficiently. 
However, because of the nature of de- 
velopments in Communist China and of 
the sources which reflect it most di- 
reczly, it seems unlikely that the use of 
translated materials can ever become an 
adequate substitute for the use of, Chi- 
nes materials. In these circumstances, 
the most practicable way of making 
relble information about Communist 
Chna available wherever it is needed 
is co provide for the training of addi- 
tiomal specialists in the field’ and to en- 
courage a greatly expanded program of 
monographic research and: publication. 
Thoroughly documented monographs, 
supplemented by selected translations 


anc surveys.of current material, should 


then provide a reliable basis for the 
work of social scientists who are not 
specialists in the China area. 


Mary C. Wright, Ph.D., Stanford, California, zas been research associate and Curator 
of the Chinese Collection at the Hoover Institute and Library, Stanford University, since 
1947. She spent six years in travel and study in wartime and postwar China. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND 
WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Ross, ALF. Constitution of the United Na- 
tions. Pp. 236. New York: Rinehart & 
Company, 1951. $3.00. 

. Alf Ross, professor of international law 
at the University of Copenhagen, ‘has writ- 
ten a thoughtful analysis of the structure 
and functioning of the United Nations, 
covering its growth to the year 1949. He 
calls its Charter a constitution because on 
some points it shows plain legislative in- 
tent, though it is of course primarily a 
treaty. Constitutional character is clearly 
evident, he thinks, in Article 108, which 
provides that amendments shall bind all 
members when ratified by two-thirds of 
them, f a . 

The book is a handy and relatively brief 
commentary on the origins, ọrganizational 
structure, and functions of U. N. It dis- 
cusses each of its organs in turn and has 
chapters on the maintenance of peace, the 
pacific settlement of disputes, regional ar- 
rangements, economic and social co-opera- 
tion, and trusteeship. 

Ross finds that the Charter is an ad- 
vance from the automatic co-operation of 
the League Covenant (Article 16) to or- 
ganized co-operation, but that we are still 
short of the final step, “institutional joint 
action.” Under the Charter the Security 
Council is expected to decide what action 


to defend the peace is essential, though, if 
it cannot decide, there is still danger of an 
extensive war not contrary to the Charter, 
if various states take different action under 


‘Article 51 for collective self-defense. 


‘He does not question the necessity of the 
veto’ power for the great powers. Indeed 
he regards Article 27 as “the poliitcal cor- 
nerstone of the whole Charter.” On the 
other hand, he sees in the growth of the 
authority of the General Assembly a tend-. 
ency to elevate its recommendations into 
effective instruments for restraining aggres- 
sion. Presumably he would not oppose the 
Acheson Plan which the Assembly has since 
adopted for that purpose. 

The author concludes that the Charter 
goes too far in accepting passively the 
status quo. He believes “this utterly static 
conception of the peace-preserving func- 
tion of the organization is the greatest tech- 
nical defect of the Charter.” He is sharply 
critical also of Article 2 (7) on domestic 
jurisdiction. He describes it as “the 
quintessence of the tendency of the sover- 
eign. dogma to resist progress.” The whole 
article is extremely vague and is based on 
“the mistaken notion that certain matters 
are by their nature outside the competence 
of international law.” 

The text of the Charter is printed as an 
appendix. 

. D. F. FLEMING 

Vanderbilt University 
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JIMENEZ DE ArEcHAGA, EDUARDO. ‘Voting . 


and the Handling of Disputes in the Se- 

curity Council. Pp, 189. 

Carnegie Endowment for International 

Peace, 1951. $2.00. 

This fifth monograph in the Carnegie 
Endowment’s series of United Nations 
studies was written after the Security 
Council’s resolutions in the Korean affair 
in June 1950, but before the reappearance 
of the Soviet’s representative in the Council 
and the passing of the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution by the General Assembly in the 
autumn in 1950. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that the author was optimistic con- 
cerning the Security Council. “It is clearly 
evident that with regard to chapter VI of 
the Charter, the Council has developed a 
considerable body of practice which permits 
it to operate with relative efficiency.” The 
Korean affair, he adds, “demonstrated the 
fact that even in face of the non-imple- 
mentation of article 43, the Council was 
able to act swiftly and effectively in a situa- 
tion calling for the use of military force” 
(p. 182). 

The author deals with the voting pro- 
cedure and modes of action of the Council 
in detail, citing the opinions of Council 
members and precedents established on 
each point. He believes it “manifest from 
the record” that the Charter can “adapt 
itself to changing needs and’ unforeseen 
contingencies—the supreme test of a con- 
stitution” (p. 181). .This view might be 
stated with even greater assurance since 
the General Assembly’s assumption of 
authority under the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution although the circumstances call- 
ing for that action cast doubt upon the au- 
thor’s optimism concerning the efficiency of 
the Security Council. i 

Specifically; the author concludes from 
the precedents that neither abstention nor 
absence of a permanent member constitutes 
a veto, that a ruling by the chair that a 
matter is procedural stands unless over- 


ruled by a majority, thus doing away with ` 


the “double veto,” and that the Great 
Power declaration at San Francisco is not 
an authoritative interpretation of the Char- 
ter binding on any other members. He 
concludes further that much can be done 
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toward settling disputes or situations by 
the procedural vote. By this vote, matters 
car. be put on or taken off the agenda, the 
patties can be called upon to settle the 
dispute by peaceful means (article 33, para- 
greph 2), subsidiary agencies can be set up - 
to report to the Council on facts (article 
291, and procedures, or methods of adjust- 
ment can be recommended (article 36, 
pa~agraph 1). The veto, however, applies 
in making decisions to investigate, or to 
au-horize a subordinate body to investigate, 
wkether the continuance of a dispute or 
situation is likely to endanger the mainte- 
naice of international peace and security 
(azticle 34) and to recommend terms of 
settlement (article 37, paragraph 2), The 
auchor thus believes that the “chain of 
events” theory set forth at San Francisco 
has in considerable measure been departed 
frem in the actual practice of the Security 
Ccuncil. i k 
In some of these opinions Mr. Jiménez 
de Aréchaga would certainly not gain the 
concurrence of the Soviet Union, and some 
American commentators are less liberal 
tham he is. Even the writer of the fore- 
ward, Joseph E. Johnson, is inclined to 
give greater weight to the Big Five: state- 
ment at San Francisco. See also Leland 
M. Goodrich in World Politics, April 1951, 
Vol. III, p. 411 and discussion by Leo 
Goss and. Myres McDougal in Yale Law 
Jcurnal, February 1951, Vol. LX, 209 ff. 
acd 258 ff. 
The author follows the principle of ef- 
fective interpretation expounded by Mc- 
Dougal, of. cit., and Lauterpacht (British 
Yzarbook of International Law, 1949, p. 
48 ff.) which assumes that the Charter was 
intended to realize the purposes and prin- 
cles which it proclaims and tolerates pro- 
cedures necessary to that end if they are 
not definitely prohibited. The merit of 
this volume, however, lies in the abundance 
o” evidence from practice and official opin- 
icn introduced to support this point of 
vew. The volume will be useful to dele- 
gates to the United Nations and to stu- 
dents of international organization. 
QUINCY WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 
HISTORY, LAW, AND 
POLITICAL THEORY 


WEYL, NATHANEL. The Battle Against 
Disloyalty. Pp. 378. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1951. $3.75. 


The history of the United States in the 
-main is one of a patriotic people, proud of 
their democratic achievement. Yet scat- 
tered through its pages are many unlovely 
stories of treason which unfortunately are 
of late years becoming more numerous. In 
these days of ideological warfare between 
democracy and communism, treason is be- 
coming a “secret weapon” as terrible as 
those arising from the. discoveries of nu- 
clear physics. 

Since the revolution of 1776 those in au- 
thority in the United States have had the 
responsibility for protecting the nation 
against treason. 
of these attempts. A series of introduc- 
tory chapters describe Washington’s secret 
agents during the War for Independence, 
the rise of organized police forces,. the. use 
of military police and detectives during the 
Civil War, the creation and extension of 
the Department of Justice, and the growth 
of secret service in the Treasury, culminat- 
ing in the creation of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in 1909. y 

The real contest with spies and treason 
began with the First World War and the 
Bolshevik Revolution. Since then democ- 
racy has had`to struggle with fascism and 
communism, and the United States has 
been increasingly aware that fifth column 
infiltration, espionage rings, and the cold- 
blooded treason of American citizens must 
be fought. This has been difficult for easy- 
going, tolerant Americans to realize, but 
the successful theft of the atomic weapon 
secrets has been most convincing. 

The author recounts in detail the reve- 
lations before courts and investigating com- 
mittees which show the necessity for and 
the difficulty of maintaining vigilance. The 
true democrat believes wholeheartedly in 
the sanctity of civil rights and has a long 
tradition of jealously guarded applications 
of the bill of rights. Unfortunately these 
great rights can sometimes be the refuge of 


This book is a history, 


‘of contemporary events. 
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traitors. Furthermore there is a tendency 
to use this danger as an excuse for witch 
hunting. These tendencies complicate and 
confuse issues in a fashion to make the 
government’s war on treason a difficult one, 
liable to be used politically. 

This story is told simply and effectively 
with commendable objectivity. It avoids 
sensationalism and attempts sound and im- 
partial weighing of evidence. .It is a book 
which provides a handy summary of much 
that is disquieting, and it deserves thought- 
ful reading. 

-Roy F. NicHo1s 

University of Pennsylvania 


Parks, WALLACE Jupson. United States 
Administration of Its International Eco- 
nomic Affairs. Pp. xxv, 315. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1951. $5.00. 
Exaggeration of the immensity of the 

problem with which this volume deals 

would be difficult. As Dr. Parks brings out 
in Chapter I, the organization of the United 

States Government for the conduct of for- 

eign relations is quite inadequate to the 

burdens placed upon it by the exigencies 

He explains that 

“until relatively recently . . . the basic or- 

ganization of the United States Govern- 

ment has been determined almost entirely 
with domestic consideration in mind.” Con- 
sequently federal administrative activity 
was basically “domestic in orientation” 
until World War II. The improvisations 
which have been made since World War TI 
in an effort to adapt our methods of con- 
ducting foreign relations to our new role 
as a leader in world affairs have fallen 
short ‘of their mark. Dr. Parks has con- 
fined his study to the multitude of agencies, 
subagencies, interagency committees, and 
presidential offices operating in the eco- 
nomic field. There he explains the uncer- 


` tainty, overlapping jurisdictions, and con- 


flicting responsibilities which plague our 
government in its relations abroad. 

The bulk of the volume is an éffort to 
contribute to a solution of the problem. 
The author begins this effort by setting up 
a number of principles or guidelines which 
should apply in governmental organization 
for international economic affairs. He con- 
cerns himself with three “crucial and per- 
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haps primary courses of approach” to.an 
improvement of international administra- 


tion generally: (1) a better definition of - 


the role of other agencies than the State 
Department; (2) an improvement in the 
over-all direction, co-ordination, and con- 
trol of foreign affairs within the executive 
branch, including a clarification of the role 
of the State Department, interagency com- 
mittees, and the office of president; (3) an 
improvement in Congressional-executive re- 
lations. Several chapters take up concrete 
problems within the international economic 
field and in some instances make rather spe- 
cific suggestions. For instance, the author 


suggests the transfer to the Department of ` 


Commerce of five specified functions and 
the transfer from the Department of one 
function. A foreword to the volume is 
contributed by Mr. James Grafton Wilson, 
former Assistant Secretary of State and 
Co-chairman of the Task Force on Foreign 
Affairs, Hoover Commission. 

Dr. Parks’s book calls attention in a con- 
vincing manner to a defect of our govern- 
ment. His discussion bears the imprint of 
a man with first-hand experience in ad- 
ministration, yet able to remain sufficiently 
aloof from its myriad of detail to view its 
problems with a clear perspective. At 
times the author’s style may seem to the 
reader to be unnecessarily heavy, but as a 
rule it is clear. Certainly the ideas which 
he presents are worth the attention of a 
wide public. Norman HILL 

University of Nebraska 


Witson, H. Huert. Congress: Corrup- 
tion and.Compromise. Pp. x, 337. New 
York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1951. 
$3.50. 


For those who are concerned about the 


prestige and integrity of Congress this book. 


brings little comfort. It is instead a strong 
indictment of Congress for its failure to 
take appropriate action against senators 
and representatives who by unethical ac- 
tions and violations of the law have abused 
their public trust and brought discredit 
upon our national legislature. 

The author makes his case by concentrat- 
ing on episodes involving five representa- 
tives, three senators, and the incident con- 
cerning alleged bribery of senators by the 
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Mexican Government in 1927. In all in- 
stances he analyzes the specific actions 
each house took to punish errant members 
and to set future standards of conduct. He 
concludes that both bodies are unwilling 
“to face the dangers inherent in political 
corruption” and that where they are forced 
by public reaction to take cognizance of 
misconduct the tendency has been to cover ` 
up or whitewash the affair. Wilson con- 
trasts these inadequate -congressional stand- 
ards with British practice. He reviews a | 
series of British cases of alleged misconduct’ 
and the action which Parliament and the 
Civil Service took, and concludes that the 
British have “been evolving a definite pro- 
cedure and a clear-cut attitude toward: 
violation of accepted standards of conduct.”.” 
The final chapters of the book make 
clear that the reform of Congress is not 
simply a matter of overhauling congres- 
sional machinery or electing honest men to 
office, but hinges upon the very mores of 
our society. With Veblen-like criticism 
Wilson traces the corruption of Congress 
to a political and economic order which 
holds values and ethics that place private 
interest above the ‘public welfare. The 
only solution for achieving higher moral 
standards in politics as he sees it is the de- 
velopment of a responsible party system 
along British lines with party power strong 
enough to give greater leadership in the 


‘formulation of legislative programs, to off- 


set the more invidious pressures of special- 
interest groups, and to discipline party 
members who do not stay in line. 
Conservatives might quarrel with Wil- 
son’s selection of congressional cases of 
misconduct, which for the most part re- 
flect adversely upon American business 
standards. Some political scientists might 
wish also to view the reformation of public 
policy in broader terms than Wilson’s pro- 
posed solution.: But there can be no ques- 
tion that the book calls attention to an 
urgent, political problem and that it is care- 
fully documented. One hopes that mem- 
bers of Congréss who are currently con- 
cerned with misconduct of employees of - 
the Executive Branch will read this book 
about themselves. 
‘ Ernest A, ENGELBERT 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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Rossiter, CLINTON. The Supreme Court | 


and the Commander in Chief. Pp. ix, 
145, Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1951. $2.50.- 


_.+~,Here is the quintessence of the results of 
an examination of apparently every case 
pertinent to the subject: “In time of war 

` Congress can pass about any law it wants 
as a ‘necessary and proper’ accessory to 
the delegated war power; the President can 
make just about any use of such law as he 
sees fit; and the people with their overt or 


> _ silent resistance, not the court. with its 


power of judicial review, will set the only 
practical limit to arrogance and abuse” (p. 
100). Moreover since the courts permit 
Congress to legalize ex post facto any act 

' of the executive -that it has the constitu- 
tional power to authorize before the act, 
and since the war powers of Congress are 
limited only by the “necessities of the 
case,” there is “apparently nothing the 
President cannot do constitutionally if war 
should strike the country.” 

This is a far cry from the principle of 
Little v. Barreme and United States v. Lee 
that not even the, Commander in Chief can 
legalize - an`. action not otherwise already 


legal. But those were peacetime cases, and © 


more than once Professor Rossiter reminds 
‘us that there are two Constitutions—one 
. for peace and one for war. Moreover the 
“law of the Constitution is what the Presi- 
dent does in a crisis, not what the Court 
decides.” President and Congress in the 
future will fight our wars with little or no 
attention to the Supreme Court. And the 
lesson to, be taken to heart is that the 
- . American people cannot look to the courts 
for protection if they ever let control of 
a the war power fall into irresponsible hands. 
There are questions as yet unanswered. 


Can the President suspend the writ of. 


habeas corpus? Can he declare martial 
law as a precautionary measure? Can he 
seize any plant that defies the decisions of 
the President’s wartime boards? Can he 
intern or evacuate citizens at’ his discre- 
tion? But these are matters of detail never 
challenged by the courts at the time it 
would matter most. . 

Lincoln would doubtless have been pained 
at the pattern of thought of the author in 
attempting to paraphrase Judge Davis in 
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the Milligan case by having him hold that 
an “invasion of American soil” was neces- 
sary to legalize -martial Jaw. Lincoln and 
Davis considered every foot of the “pre- 
tended Confederacy” as American soil. 
Davis’ precise words were “foreign inva- 
sion or civil war.” 

There was an unaccountable slip in a 
footnote on page 5 which refers to a con- 
curring opinion of Taney two years after 
he had been gathered to the fathers. 

This little book is, however; a precious 
gem invaluable to those who would know 


the essential constitutional law on this sub- 


ject. 
WILFRED E. BINKLEY 
Ohio Northern University 
Connery, Ropert H. The Navy and the 
Industrial Mobilization in World War II. 
Pp. xiii, 527. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. $6.00. 


Dr. Robert Connery’s book is a valuable 


‘contribution to the professional understand- 


ing of that twilight zone between the “mili- 
tary” and the “civilian” role in war or 
mobilization. - 

In addition to presenting a thorough re- 
cording and analysis of the Navy Depart- 
ment’s role in World War II economic 
mobilization, the book offers a valuable 


N 
N 


series of case histories against which many’ 


principles and concepts of military and. 


civilian administration.can be tested. Con- 
sider, for example, the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s insistence on clear channels of au- 
thority, in reference to the successful ar- 
rangement whereunder Frank M. Folsom 
as Chief of the Procurement Branch of the 
Office of Procurement and Material, Navy 
Department (War Production Board Nomi- 
nee) was delegated authority to clear con- 
tracts on behalf of both the Secretary’s 
Office and the War Production Board. 

The book commences with a general sur- 
vey of industrial mobilization planning be- 
tween World War I and World War II and 
continues with a good summary of the 
evolution of, United States organization 


- during World War II from the Advisory 


Commission (Council on National Defense) 


to the WPB. Dr. Connery’s views on the 


1939 Industrial Mobilization Plan, pro- 
posed by the War and Navy Departments, 
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contrast sharply with other estimates, some 
official, “The ‘context of the Plan was 
remarkably intelligent,” and later “The 
administrative pattern which was finally 
`~ achieved in February’ 1942 was no differ- 
ent from that proposed by the 1939... 
Plan.” 

It is impossible even. to list the high 
spots of the main body of the book in this 
brief review. Aside from detailed accounts 
(in terms. of problems, developments, and 
organization) of Navy procurement, pro- 
duction planning, facilities expansion and 
control, pricing policies, the recapture of 
excessive profits, materials control, and so 
forth, much light is shed on the over-all 
organization of the Navy Department. In 
particular the developing relations of the 
top military command as represented by 
_ the Chief of Naval Operations and the 

Commander-in-Chief U. S. Fleet to the 
Bureaus and, in particular, to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, is set forth. For the 
duration of the war major organizational 
controversies between the diverse elements 
that made up the Navy Department were 
kept alive. Under Mr. Forrestal’s driving 
leadership most of the issues were settled 
in a manner compatible with top civilian 
control, The Navy Reorganization Act of 
1948 expressed and supported the conclu- 
sions that had been hammered out in count-. 
less meetings, memoranda, and interbureau 
maneuvers. 

The intricate relations between the Navy 
Department and the WPB and-the Office of 
Price Administration are described. The 
WPB organization under Donald Nelson 
was largely a central directing and co- 
ordinating organization. The Navy De- 
partment through the Office of Procure- 
ment and Material was geared closely into 
WPB. This essentially interdepartmental 
character of the industrial mobilization or- 
ganization resulted in large part from the 
retention by the Services of responsibility 
for procurement. The role of the Army- 
Navy Munitions Board in its. various 
phases is clarified. The problem of the 
field inspection offices is described. 

As a participant in the organizdtion here 
under review, the: writer would like to 
testify that he is impressed by the volume 
of authoritative ‘and illuminating material 
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here assembled. Seldom has hindsight in . 
economic administration been so well - 
articulated. ' 

The project leading to this publication 
was undertaken at the wish of the late 
James Forrestal and constitutes one more 
inditation of his devotion to an under- 
standing of the needs of the public service. 


Although much official support and assist- 


ance were given the project, the book is 
published .under Dr. Connery’s responsi- 
bility as an unofficial history. The project 
is interesting as an example of what a first- 
rate scholar can do-when permitted to use 
the treasure stores of government materials 
which too often are unavailable for such a 
purpose until too late. 

A number of the chapters were originally 
written by different persons, and this shows 
up to some extent in repetition in the in- 
troductory sections of several chapters. A 
few minor inaccuracies, such as the refer- 
ence to the Office of Emergence Manage- 
ment on page 80 and the omission of the | 
Facilities Division in the list of Produc- 
tion Branch divisions on page 312, have 
been noted. One wonders why- more at- 
tention is not given in the final chapter to 
the impact of the strengthened Munitions 
Board, now at the level of the Secretary of 


- Defense, upon the future role of the Office - 


of Naval Material in relation to the Navy 
Bureaus and to the civilian industrial mo- 
bilization agencies. Also a future revision 
might well point up what lessons have and 
what have not been learned from World 
War II experiences—as indicated by the 
post-Korean policies . and organization. 
These points, however, are minor. The ` 
book is obviously one of the leading post- 
war contributions to public administration 
in the crucial province of military-civilian 
relationships. 
WALLACE PARKS 
Washington, D. C. ` 


KAMMERER, Granys M. Impact of War 
on Federal Personnel Administration, 


1939-1945. Pp. xi, 372. Lexington, 
Ky.: University of Kentucky , Press, 
1951. $6.00. 


Our federal personnel policies. and their 
administrative implementation are the sub- 


: 
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ject of recurrent reviews in Congress and 
out. Criticisms of “bureaucracy” come 
from political leaders, management experts, 
and: economy-minded citizens alike, and 
with almost repetitive uniformity. It is 
refreshing to find a student of the United 
States Civil Service Commission and its 
operations who seeks to present the record 
straight. ; 

Dr. Kammerer has chosen a ‘significant, 
indeed critical, period in federal personnel 
administration for her analysis. World 
War II created sudden and unprecedented 
demands on public and private employ- 
ment. The problem of allocating all avail- 
able resources to achieve maximum utiliza- 
tion toward war objectives not only im- 
posed new burdens on the Commission but 
required new policies and programs in gov- 
ernmental hiring and management. This 
volume offers a broad and thorough study 
of how these tasks were carried out be- 
tween 1939 and 1945. As she well says, 
the crises of the war “barred compromise 
with the usual.” 

The study is based on an intensive analy- 
sis of the Commission’s and other agency 
records and extensive firsthand observa- 
tions of four major agencies: the War De- 
` partment, the Navy Department, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the Office of 
Price Administration. Thus Dr. Kammerer 
“sampled” the two agencies most acutely 
affected by war demands, one old-line de- 
partment, and one war-created agency. 
Her analysis covers a wide range of -prob- 
lems. Three or four may be noted briefly. 
First was the need for centralizing hiring 
within the government and for broadening 
it as a` segment of an over-all employment 
policy. This urgent necessity resulted in a 
rapid increase in the scope of the Com- 
mission’s authority, and hence of its staff 
and activities. 
trol and decentralization of -its operations 
went on simultaneously. The strains were 
reflected at once in substantial changes in 
organization and in major modifications in 
traditional policies and practices. 

Second, the need for increased scrutiny 
of loyalty became an immediate issue. 
Dissatisfaction with the Commission’s han- 
dling of the problem offered extremists in 
Congress an excuse to shift much of this 


Centralization of its con-- 
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responsibility to other agencies (for ex- 
ample, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion), as well as to criticize the Commis-.- 
sion unduly. 

Third, improved training of government 
employees and broader employee-relations 
programs became increasingly important 
as the manpower pool became exhausted. 
Here, the author finds, some of the most 
significant progress in federal personnel 
administration was made—much of it lost 
after the war. Transfer of these functions 
to -the line agencies may be in theory 
sound—if they are not allowed to wither. 

Fourth, Dr. Kammerer deals in some de- 
tail with legislative and administrative wage 
adjustments in federal employment during 
the war. The details she presents are as 
good as blueprint as we have for develop- 
ing a more intelligible and stable long-range 
policy in this knotty field. i 

In a final chapter the author “evaluates” 
our wartime experience. Among the “un- 
solved problems” she lists: transfer and 
promotion; the inadequate salary structure; 
control of numbers; and control of sub- 
versive elements. Written with objectivity 
and insight—from a background of unusu- 
ally thorough research and direct observa- 
tion—this study is likely to remain for 
long the definitive study of federal person- 
nel for this significant period. 

PHILLIPS BRADLEY 

Syracuse University. 


Owen, Witrrep, and CHARLES L. DEAR- 
ING. Toll Roads and the Problem of 
Highway Modernization. Pp. ix, 204. 
Washington: Brookings Institution, 1951. 
$2.50. 


All students of motor transportation 
agree that our highways are in dire need 
of modernization; the highway system has 
failed to keep pace with automotive tech- 
nology and traffic demands. Though some 
sixty billion dollars have been spent during 
the past three decades on our highway and 
street system, at least sixty billion addi- 
tional dollars (at present prices) will be 
required during the next fen years to mod- 
ernize and maintain it. 

How are the funds to be raised? Tradi- 
tionally our highways have been financed 
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~ 


either: through ‘taxes or borrowing. But. 
taxes are already very high, and motor - 


vehicle users object.to an increase in the 
rates. As regards borrowing, in some states 
the constitution forbids borrowing for high- 
ways, and in others it imposes a limit on 
borrowing, whith has already been reached. 
And even if the total sum can be obtained 
through traditional methods of financing, 
there is no assurance that the necessary 
modernization will be achieved because all 
too often the highway funds are allocated 
with little regard to traffic needs. Com- 
monly the funds are allocated in accord- 
ance, with some formula arrived at on the 
basis of political considerations, and as a 
result too much money is spent on local 
roads and not enough on the congested 
arteries of traffic. 

It is because of this situation that a 
number of states are turning to toll roads 
as a supplement to their existing system of 
highways; eighteen states now have toll 
- road legislation in effect. s 

Toll roads have several advantages. They 
provide a means of obtaining funds for the 


early construction of certain high-cost and - 


high-priority facilities, and they impose 
the cost of these facilities on those who 
demand them (and are willing to pay for 
them). They also have their disadvan- 
tages. The cost of financing may be high 
(if revenue bonds are employed); the cost 
of collection is high; and the presence of 
the ‘toll’ road may discourage the proper 
maintenance of the free road. The au- 
thors conclude, 
` vantages are not sufficiently weighty to 
offset the great gain that results from 
bringing to some areas of heavy traffic 
density highways that are very badly 
needed.: They stress, however, the impor- 
tance of integrating the toll roads with the 
existing highways and of improving. the 
administration of our highway departments. 
The book is interesting; and the ap- 
proach is scientific, as might be expected 
of a work sponsored by the Brookings In- 
stitution. Moreover, the authors are quite 
competent to deal with the problem; dur- 
ing the past decade they have written three 
. books on highway transportation. 
. ELIroT Jones 
Stanford University 


however, that the disad- - 
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Batty, Sypney D. (Ed.). Aspects of 
American Government. Pp. vi, 201. 
London: The Hansard Society, 1950. 
85 cents or 6s, 


The editor of a symposium on American 
government and the director of the Metro- 
politan Opera face the same general prob- 
lems and are open to the same criticisms, 
regardless of the quality of the finished 
production. The reviewer, whether he 
reads or listens to the performance, will 
wonder why a particular artist or scholar 
was (or was not) included in the cast; 
why emphasis was given to one role or 
aria, or governmental problem, and not to 
another. At the end he will ask if the 
performance really imparted an accurate 
picture of what the composer was trying 
to say, or if the reader, and especially a 
foreign reader, will obtain from the sym- 
posium a clearer perception of the nature 
of our complicated governmental organiza- 
tion. 

This well-edited symposium consists of 
eighteen papers independently written by 
political scientists and practising politicians 
or holders of public office. Sixteen of the 
contributors are American, and two are 
British. The volume is intended to de- 
scribe the main features of the structure 
and operation of government in the United 
States. Since it was designed for the Eng- 
lish lay reader the emphasis is naturally on 
the differences between the two govern- 
mental systems. At times one senses that 
the contributors felt that the need to ex- 
plain why the political personality traits of 
the child are so unlike those of the mother- 
land. Almost all of the articles accomplish 
their objective, and the reader, be he Eng- 
lish or American, obtains a well-integrated 
and skilfully abridged presentation of the 
basic principles of American government. 

The articles and writers are as follows: 
“The .Presidency,” H. J. Laski; “The Re- 
lation of President to Congress,” Wilfred 
E. Binkley; “The Cabinet,” Frederic A. 
Ogg; “The Supreme Court,” Felix Frank- 
furter; “The Wayward Child: Congress,” 
D. W. Brogen; “Reorganization Efforts in 
Congress,” Harold Zink; “The Most Re- 
markable of all the Inventions of Modern 
Politics” (The United States Senate), Lind- 
say Rogers; “The House of Representa- 
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tives,” Christian A. Herter; “The Develop- . 


ment of the Committee System of Con- 
gress,” Allan Nevins; “The Conduct of 
Foreign Policy,” Hans J. Morgenthau; 
“The Electoral System: Constitutional and 
Political Aspects,” Clarence A. Berdahl; 
“An Election Campaign,” Estes Kefauver; 
“Politicians, Parties, and Pressure Groups,” 
T. V. Smith; “Some Aspects of the Party 
Battle,” Cortez A. M. Ewing; “Political 
Parties,” Henry Steele Commager; “State 
and Local Government,” Arthur W. Brom- 
age; “Problems of Governmental Plan- 


ning;” John D. Millet; and “The United ` 


States Government and the id 


_ Thomas K. Finletter. The book closes 
with a short but very well selected bibli- 
` ography. 
The listing of the essays and their au- 


thors at once indicates the comprehensive - 


nature of this collection and the scholar- 
-ship and skill which have been assembled 
to discuss and analyze these topics. It is 
. the opinion of this reviewer that the sym- 
posium would make an excellent textbook 
for advanced or upper division courses in 
American government, especially where the 
teacher wishes to introduce a consideration 
© of “comparative” modern government. 
Many American readers will be dis- 
turbed over the lack of balance in the 
volume. The Supreme Court merits the 
longest of the articles (16 pages)—as per- 
haps it should inasmuch as Justice Frank- 
furter uses most of his space in a con- 
sideration of judicial review—whereas the 
four articles on political parties occupy 
only forty. And in none of these latter 
articles is there a fully adequate analysis 
of the American party in terms of how it 
has shaped (and in turn been shaped by). 
the governmental system. Even more dis- 
turbing is the fact that only eight pages 
are devoted to state and local government, 
and there is no essay on the nature of our 
federal system and the highly important 
question of federal-state relations, although 
this is' incidentally considered in several 
papers. This is unfortunate in view of 
the fact that the great majority of the 
readers of this book are not accustomed 
to, or even well informed about, the mani- 


fold difficulties occasioned by our federal _ 


division of powers. 


Future,” 
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It is interesting to note that many of the 
writers offer the same criticisms and sug- 
gest the same changes; this is particularly 
true of executive-legislative relationships. 
There is, furthermore; remarkably little 
duplication of effort or material. Many 
American readers will ask, “Where can the 
lay American obtain a book that so briefly 
and so well presents a clear picture of Eng- 
lish government?” The question is the 
more pertinent given the amount of news 
space dedicated to the politics—but not the 
government—of Great Britain. 

‘AsHER N. CHRISTENSEN 

“The University of Minnesota 


Morison, Etrine E. (Ed.). The Letters 
of Theodore Roosevelt: The Years of 
Preparation, 1868-1900. Two vols. Pp. 
xxix, 800; v, 801-1549. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951. 
$20.00. 

It is not probable that Theodore Roose- 
velt wrote 150,000 letters (his own off- 
hand -estimate) while he was President, 
but he may have exceeded that number 
during his life. The Theodore Roosevelt 
Collection in the Library of Congress is 
estimated to contain about 100,000 pieces 
written by him. This is the primary 
source, but Morison and his associates 
drew from 129 other collections in this 
country and abroad. The collections of 
George B. Cortelyou, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
and Leonard Wood were closed to the 
editors, but these losses are made good in 
part by two published volumes of Roose- 
velt-Lodge correspondence and by the fact 
that letters to both Cortelyou and Wood 
are found in large numbers in the Roose- ` 
velt Collection. 

In these two volumes are printed 1,931 
letters (many of them printed before) and 
some 8,000 are to appear in later volumes, 
the total to represent about one tenth of 
the available Roosevelt letters. The editors 
made their selections in such a way as to 
reveal Roosevelt the historian, the hunter, 
the soldier, and the public man. To avoid 
the undue influence of personal taste or in- 
terest in making the selection, letters were 
submitted to the review of three minds or 
even four or five minds. Although a close 
student of Theodore Roosevelt might differ 
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with the editors respecting the inclusion of 
a particular letter and the exclusion of an- 
other, it would appear that historians in 
general will find in these volumes about 
what they should expect. 

As far as possible, the editors have per- 
mitted the letters to carry themselves. 
Editorial comment has been held to the 
minimum and the editorial notations that 
are made show the most painstaking care 
and admirably achieve their purpose. In- 
deed the scholarly quality of the work in 
these two volumes is apparent on prac- 
tically every page. 

Although the work is designed primarily 
for the historian, it will be read with in- 
terést and pleasure by others. Roosevelt’s 
letters reveal his prejudices and his super- 
ficialities (to say nothing of his bad spell- 
ing), and they also portray an alert, many- 
sided, warm-blooded, and stimulating man. 
We find in his letters that “Dear old 
Cabot” (Henry Cabot Lodge I) was “the 
most loyal friend that ever breathed” (p. 
154); that “Jefferson’s influence upon the 
United States as a whole was very defi- 
nitely evil” (p. 564), an estimate he modi- 


fied considerably under the prodding of 


- Professor Frederick Jackson Turner (p. 
571); and that “the attitude of the Secre- 
tary of course simply means that the War 
Department does not intend that I shall 
have the Medal of Honor [for service in 
the Spanish American War]. If I didn’t 
earn it, then no commissioned officer ever 
can earn it” (p. 892). 

CLAUDIUS O. JOHNSON 
The State College of Washington 


. Perrer, E. Louise. The Closing of the 
Public Domain: Disposal and Reserva- 
tion Policies, 1900-50. Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 10 of the Food Research 
Institute. Pp. xi, 372. Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1951. $4.50. 

. This substantial study of contemporary 
controversies and adjustments in the use 
of the public lands’ originated in the 
seminar of the late Professor F. L. Paxson 
at the University of California and was 
revised and enlarged in the Food Institute 
at Stanford. It is worthy of such distin- 
guished sponsorship. , Government records 
and available supplemental sources have 
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been thoroughly explored. For a current 
highly provocative subject the evidence is 
presented and conclusions drawn with com- 
mendable objectivity. Appended statistical 
tables are conveniently informing. Occa- 
sional awkward constructions and meta- 
phors mistakenly strained for emphasis 
alone reveal immaturity of authorship. 

As in all aspects of the history of the 
“last frontier,” physical peculiarities and 
limitations provide the central motive. 
The vast acreage nominally subject to dis- 
posal at the turn of the century, situated 
in subhumid or arid belts, constituted es- 
sentially a new domain. But old regula- - 
tions, concepts, and traditions persisted, 
and efforts to reproduce the opportunities 
and achievements of a basically different 
region and era could yesult only in im- 
measurable wastes, physical and human. 
Enlarged homesteads, dry farming, and 
small-investment irrigation projects all left 
their toll of tragic failures. 

It was increasingly evident that the effi- 
cient utilization of the extractive, grazing, 
and cultivation resources necessitated either 
large capital investment with adequate pub- 
lic regulation, direct governmental develop-. 
ment, or a combination of both. The pro- 
visions for forest and mineral reserves and 
for national irrigation were formative steps 
in the new national trend. But the old sec- 
tionalism and individualism persisted stub- 
bornly. State rights champions, regional 
boosters, and opportunist politicians almost 
automatically fought the proposals of the 
nationalistic conservationists, devoted, but 
often unrealistic and inconsistent, while spe- 
cial interests like the cattlemen. tried to 
play both sides for their own advantage. 
As the author records with refreshing can- 
dor, rival personalities have throughout oc- 
casioned more friction than opposing prin- 
ciples. 

In the long run both speculative schemers 
and political machinators were forced to 
recognize the stern facts of geography. 
Following the rather contemptuous rejec- 
tion of Hoover’s offer of cession to the 
states, the new deal grazing act of 1934 
and the consequent withdrawals set the 
pattern for the future. 

Thus the title of the study does not 
imply the liquidation of the considerable 
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“remnant” of the unappropriated domain 
but a change from the traditional aim of 
disposal for private ownership and utiliza- 
tion to that of permanent reservation in 
the interest of national security and wel- 
fare—-subject always to the interests and 
_ influences that determine the give and take 

in the operation of “actual government.” 

Earte D. Ross 

Iowa State College 


Drwocx, MARSHALL E. Free Enterprise 
and the Administrative State. Pp. xi, 
179. University, Ala.: University of 
Alabama Press, 1951. $2.50. 


‘His rich background as a teacher, author, 
and distinguished practitioner in -the field 
of public administration entitles Mr. Mar- 

' shall E. Dimock to a respectful hearing as 
he surveys with perception and insight the 
current status of our economy. What he 
observes fills Mr. Dimock with misgivings 
about the future (or even the present) 
of our free enterprise system, whose pre- 
dominant characteristics, according to him, 
are individual ownership, competition, and 
managerial freedom. All of these land- 
marks on our shores of freedom are fast 
being eroded by the relentless waves of 
business monopoly and concentration of 
economic power in giant business units. 
The ultimate consequence of that trend 
would be “an all-powerful ‘administrative 
state’ which is the rule of the economy by 
government or-by public administration,” 
of some form of private collectivism. 

Neither alternative is to the author’s 
liking. The reader is infected with Mr. 
Dimock’s nostalgia for an economy of 
small-size enterprises in industry and agri- 
culture, on which firm foundation politi- 
cal and social democracy flourished, and 
whose vestigial remains still adorn the 
countryside of his retreat in blessed Ver- 
mont. To Mr. Dimock too giantism is a 
curse, and it is no less that in -private 
business than in government. The author 
denies that bigness is a true criterion of 
economic -efficiency and democratic social 
values but points out that giantism is in- 
deed hostile to their growth and main- 
tenance, ` 

What then should be done? Internal ad- 
ministrative decentralization tends in a de- 
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sirable direction, but the author recognizes 
definite limits to the effectiveness of this 
managerial device. Time and again Mr. 
Dimock . pleads with business leaders to 
forego gorging themselves indiscriminately 
at the well-laden tables of business oppor- 
tunity. But the author himself betrays his 
skepticism at the efficacy of his or any 
other sermon, given our social neurosis of 
unabated drive for power as an end, the 
goal of life itself. 

More promising is Mr. Dimock’s admis- 
sion of the necessity of government plan- 
ning. “Planning of the right kind” would in- 
clude strengthening of competition. Would 
it also include controls over prices, wages, 
and credit? No less than the author does 
the reviewer believe that the proper prov- 
ince of democratic government in our time 
is neither in complete withdrawal from the 
economic realm nor in direct operation of 
industry. A democratically controlled ad- 
ministrative state, an apodictic emergent. 
reality, is the politico-economic pattern for 
our free enterprise system in our time. 
We cannot permit ourselves the luxury of 
the backward gaze, for like Lot’s wife we 
shall be lost. . 

JOSEPH ROSENFARB 

New York City 


BROWN, BERNARD Epwarp. American Con- 
servatives: The Political Thought of 
Francis Lieber and John W. Burgess. 

© Columbia Studies in History, Econom- 
ics, and Public Law, No. 565. Pp. 189. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1951. $2.75. 


Dr. Brown’s lucid analysis of the writ- 
ings of Lieber and Burgess, two of the 
“greats” of nineteenth century American 
political science, shows that they have not 
wholly deserved the obscurity that has 
overtaken them in recent years. Lieber, 
especially, had some ideas that seem fresh 
and relevant in our own day, and it is good 
to be reminded of them. 

It is good also to be spared the task of 
wading through hundreds of pages of rub- 
bish in order to come upon material that 
is still rewarding and provocative. Dr. 
Brown has done .the modern reader a 
considerable service by boiling down the 
literary output of these gentlemen, who 
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were both prolific and verbose, organizing 
it into meaningful categories, and restating 
it in exceptionally clear English. All this 
is buttressed by the kind of documenta- 
tion that makes reading a pleasure for the 
layman and further research-in the origi- 
nals an easy task for the specialist. 

In the main Brown simply summarizes 
and explains the political science and po- 
litical philosophy: of the two men and 
describes the Germanic origins of -their 
thought. Hence, the reader must in most 
cases supply his own evaluations and his 
own notions of contemporary relevance. 
Brown does not even go so far ds to ex- 
plain what he means by his title, “Ameri- 
can Conservatives,” as applied to Lieber 
and Burgess. He nowhere defines con- 
servatism (people differ about what they 
consider conservative and what not), and 
his discussion of these men neglects to 
identify what he thinks of as the essentially 
conservative features of each. 

There could be little disagreement about 
their economic views: both were staunch 


upholders of “free enterprise” and thought ~ 


such things as labor unions the work of the 
devil. But their respective political ideas 
` are not so easy to classify. For example, 
Lieber’s clear distinction between society 
_and the state and his insistence on the 
social origin of rights and duties lead him 
to stress the character of the society as the 


most important determinant of a good. 


polity. As- Brown rephrases one of his 
points, “it is necessary to have a Republic 
in the streets, for only this will support 
the Republic in congress.” Rousseau’s in- 
` sistence on laws “graven in the hearts of 
the citizens” comes to mind as a close 
parallel, which suggests that Lieber’s con- 
servatism (if that is what it is) requires 
more definition than it receives from 
Brown. i 
Henry WELLS 

- Yale University 


Herz, Jonn H. Political Realism and Po- 
litical Idealism; A Study in Theories and 
Realities. Pp. xii, 275. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1951. $3.75. 
Serious political literature, says Mr. 

Herz, falls into three categories: a litera- 

ture df political realism, a literature of po- 
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litical idealism, and a body of political 
theories which are a “haphazard mixture” 
of elements of realism with elements of 
idealism. Only the first two categories are 
found worthy of, treatment in this book; 
writings of the third class are not ex- 
amined. But Mr. Herz thinks we need 
a literature which combines realism and 
idealism in a way that is not haphazard, 
and he devotes approximately one-half his 
book to a statement of what that literature 
(he calls it “realist liberalism”) would deal 
with, what assumptions about man and his 
activities it would be founded on, and some 
of the conclusions which would be apt to 
be reached.. H: 

The great divergence of interests and 
beliefs which gives us separate literatures 
of realism and idealism stems, it appears, 
from -a fundamental difference in the .way 
men react to man’s greatest social dilemma 
—the need of each of us to resist (and 
possibly to destroy) people who might de- 
stroy us, and the need at the same time to 
co-operate with other people so that we 
may more abundantly reap the fruits of the 
earth. People tend to react: to this di- 
lemma in one of three ways: (a) some are 
overcome by feelings of pity and guilt at 
thought of injuring others in the competi- 
tive struggle; (b) some feel neither pity 
nor guilt and enter heartily into the battle; 
and (c) some (most people fall in this 
group) wrestle: constantly or intermittently 
with conscience, being torn between pity 


` for their antagonists and concern to, come 


out on top in the struggle for survival. 

If I understand the argument—it seems 
to me that Mr. Herz does not establish a 
close connection here—the first group pro- 
duces the literature of political idealism, 
and the second group produces the litera- 


- ture of political realism. We have only a 


haphazard literature which may be ex- 
pected to carry conviction for people in the 
third class, and it is for them that Mr. 
Herz would have us develop a systematic 
literature of realist liberalism. 

Realist liberalism, according to Mr. Herz, 
must espouse ethical propositions born of 
man’s idealism, which enjoy a chance of 
being put into effect in a world. where 
power determines what will happen. On 
the ethical side, realist liberalism “has to 
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be clearcut and almost primitive, reverting 
to the old principle, duly modified, of the 
‘greatest freedom of the greatest possible 
number. ...’ Practically, Realist Liberal- 
ism has to have the courage to utilize 
power for its own ends, to distinguish be- 
tween greater and lesser evils, and to take 


the responsibility for a course of action ` 


even though the consequences are not one 
hundred per cent predictable” (p. 143). 
Looking ahead at the probable fruit of 
-this happy marriage, Mr. Herz makes .a 
number of suggestions concerning the kind 
of proposals which tealist-liberal writers 
will endorse. I will not bother to pass 
those suggestions on because it may be 
that when the analysis he asks for has 


been made, it will show the world to be . 


quite different than Mr. Herz supposes. 
CHARLES S. HYNEMAN 
Northwestern University 


Lovepay, A. The Only Way: A Study of 
Democracy in Danger. Pp. xvi, 221. 
_ London: William Hodge and Company 
(Distributed in the U. S. by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York), 1951. 
$2.50. 
Under a presumptuous title, we have 
here an intelligent and indeed an intelli- 
gible effort to deal with. the largest pos- 
sible problems. The problems are why 
men are as they are when, as now, they 
are the way they ought not to be. Why, 
for instance, have great masses of civilized 
men surrendered to.Nazism and to Com- 
munism, with resulting prostitution of the 
elementary values of life? It is, in gen- 
eral, because men have-lost confidence in 
themselves and in their ideals. But why 
this loss of confidence? It is fear—fear of 


. war, for instance; fear of economic de-. 


pression and unemployment, for instance. 
But why are men afraid of these? Because 
they know them, know what they are, and 
know that they do not like them. These 
things that meh fear are actualities. 

And yet these very actualities are made 
of both warp and woof, and the woof of 
them is itself psychological. Men are also, 
alas, afraid of their own fears. The chief 
human problem is, therefore, where to take 
hold of the problem itself. It is clear that 
we find a hold, but a dangerous hold, when 
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we turn to the power of the state to allay 
our fears; for what we fear, itself in large 
part grows out. of the power of the state. 
If we turn that way, for instance, for se- 
curity as men clearly are doing all over 
the world, we may get less rather than 
more security, and that after we have sacri- 
ficed our liberty for the sake of the phan- 
tom security. ; 

It is not the aim of the author of this 
book to confuse us, or to amuse himself at 
the expense of our antecedent confusion. 
He is earnest, earnest to the length of 
preaching to us that “the only way” is to 
restore our faith, to find again our courage. 
And is there, in truth—however presump- 


- tuous the title sounds—any other way out 


of our dangers save for men to confront 
them more boldly than heretofore? With 


- the bottom loyalties—of family and com- 


munity, and clan—decayed or decaying we 
must appeal to international organization 
to begin doing from the top what there is 
no way of doing from the bottom. But 
Federal Union, to which Mr. Loveday looks 


-with hope, can itself be founded and per- 


petuated only by men who have faith in 
themselves, have discovered- perspective, 
and have recovered courage. Such preach- 
ment can itself be of some help in the 
restoration required: T. V. SMITH 
Maxwell School 
Syracuse University 


ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRY 


‘ ZIMMERMANN, Erica W. World Resources 


and Industries. Pp. xvi, 832. Rev. ed. 

New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. 

$7.50. l 

Here is another book dealing with eco- 
nomic geography, though the author states 
that it is not im the sense that “the term 
is generally understood.” No one should 
surmise, however, that this- is “just an- 
other book.” When Zimmermann’s first 
edition of World Resources and Industries 
appeared in 1933 it was highly praised by 
all reviewers; the new edition is superior 
in every way. ; 

Professor Zimmermann points out what 
too many social scientists either do not 
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know or merely pay lip service to—that all 


economic and social life rests on a physical - 


basis; moreover, as an economist, he pays 
tribute to the invaluable service rendered 
the field of economics by economic geog- 
raphers. Hence, it is not surprising that 
the author has aimed his book to the stu- 
dent of economics. The reviewer ‘agrees 
wholly with the author when- he says: 
“The .greatest need today is for leaders 
endowed with a highly developed social 
consciousness and a broad outlook, ca- 
pable of correlating and integrating sepa- 
rate branches of learning. The under- 
standing of interdependence is becoming a 
matter of life and death for modern civili- 
zation.” . i 

One idea permeates the book from be- 
ginning to end: that resources are impor- 
tant only in relation to man’s wants and 
that “man’s own wisdom is his pioneer re- 
source, the key resource that unlocks the 
universe.” 

Professor Zimmermann discusses in de- 
tail the great rôle of energy in the affairs 
of men, and he presents on a world basis 
. (by commodities rather than by countries) 

a masterly treatment of the major cereals, 
potatoes, sugar, rubber, fibers, forests, do- 
-mesticated animals, minerals, and other 
commodities. In this treatment he goes 
into the history of their development, dis- 


cusses their utilization and the ways in - 


which man prepares them for use. Par- 
ticularly outstanding is his treatment of 
the iron and steel and the chemical indus- 
tries. ; 

Despite its 818 pages, World Resources 
and Industries is a textbook. With all the 
competition there is for the time of to- 
day’s student, only a skillful teacher and a 
genius organizer will be able to use the 
book effectively. Certain portions will have 
to be omitted if only the customary time 
is available. 

The student who really studies World 
Resources and Industries will be a better 
educated person, its author having done 
everything possible to acquaint him with 
our times, our civilization, and its prob- 
lems. > 

The illustrations are superb. There are 


`. -fewer photographs than are to be found in 


most modern texts in economic geography, 


‘after page will prove valuable. 
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and what there are are placed. together in 
groups of about eight pages in some four 
different sections of the book. But nearly 
every one is carefully selected and tells its 
story well. No text could improve on the 
maps. The bibliography at the end of 
each chapter and the footnotes on page 
Nearly all 
references are by the most able men in the’ 


‘field. 


So few errors were encountered that the 
reviewer is even hesitant about mentioning 
them: 

(1) Students on the Pacific Coast will 
not be satisfied with the author’s reasons 
(page 209) for growing spring wheat if ap- 
plicable to the Columbia Plateau. 

(2) The cotton map. on page 326 should 
show the San Joaquin Valley. 

(3) On page 337, “Some of Peru’s crop 
is long-staple cotton.” . Actually nearly all 
is, since more than 90 per cent of Peru’s 
cotton is Tangitis, which is long-staple. ` 

(4) If silk is a “has-been” as is stated 
on page 355, one wonders why almost three’ 
full pages are devoted to it. 

(5) In. discussing the introduction of 
mass copper mining in the United States 
on page 693, credit is given to a Mr. 
Jocklin; the correct name is D. C. Jackling. 

(6) On*page 719, the author speaks of 
the Hungarian, Rumanian, and Yugoslavian 
deposits of bauxite as being behind the 
Iron Curtain. This is not true in the case 
of Yugoslavia. : 

Finally, the book is detailed in its pres- 
entation and thorough in its scholarship; 
the style is pleasing, clear, and easy, and 
despite the mass ‘of facts and statistics, 
aridity.is absent. In this respect, World 
Resources and Industries is in marked con- 
trast to the heavy, ponderous English of so 
many ‘textbooks. The last two chapters 
which deal with problems of conservation 
are so well written, are packed with so _ 
much significant information, and are so 
important to our country and its people 
that one wishes every college and univer- 
sity student might study them. 

. C. Lancpon WHITE 

Stanford University 


Hoover, Carvin B., and B. U. RATCHFORD. 
Economic Resources and Policies of the 


Book DEPARTMENT 


South. Pp. xxvii, 464. New York:. The 
_ Macmillan Company, 1951. $5.50. 


. This comprehensive report on Southern. 


economic conditions and related policies 
has a variety of economic data and of 
policy analyses which deserve longer re- 
view than is here permitted. Lest sketchy 
remarks seem unfavorable, let us say posi- 
tively ‘that it is recommended for those 
having special interest in the South, in re- 
gional ,studies more generally, or in eco- 
nomic policy. Two significant omissions, 


namely, the race problem and basing point’ 


pricing, certainly simplify but also weaken 
the treatment. These topics, however, are 
to receive attention in other reports under 
the auspices of the National Planning As- 
sociation’s Committee of the South, which 
sponsored this study. 

The South, for this research, includes 
the nine states along the coast, Virginia to 
Texas, inclusive, and the four inland states 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
‘Oklahoma. Inclusion of Texas and Okla- 
homa causes some difficulties in a study 
primarily centered on southern area east 
of the Mississippi. 

Agriculture is the biggest industry of the 
South, where, along ‘with some very rich 
soils, there is wide prevalence of poor or 
‘mediocre soils. Rainfall, except at the 
west, is in general ample or abundant. 
High fertilizer requirements and a high 
ratio of labor required are widespread diffi- 
culties, notably linked with cotton and to- 
bacco. There have been important im- 
provements in agriculture, with more food 
crops and livestock. Substantial further 
improvement and maintenance of agricul- 
tural income are considered to depend very 
much on better “terms of trade” and in- 
creased mechanization, the latter depend- 
ing on transfer of manpower to nonagri- 


cultural pursuits. Looking unfavorably on 


the parity-based price floors, and especially 
on both the favorable parity and the quota 
system for tobacco, the authors indicate 
that, if farm income guarantees are to be 
applied, they prefer compensatory pay- 
ments more restrained in level than those 
proposed for perishables under the Bran- 
nan plan, but extended to staples. 
Manufacturing in the South employed in 
1940 less than half as many as agriculture. 
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The large importance of textiles, lumber 
and timber products, and food products 
carried through World War TI, but more 
spectacular wartime rates of gain were 
seen in relatively small groups—machinery, 
fabricated metals, and chemicals. A major 
change in textiles has been the growth of 
synthetics. Food processing is a big and 
developing industry. Relatively low aver- 
ages of value added per worker and of 
wages, aS compared with those elsewhere, 
are indicated to be largely a result of dif- 
ference of industrial composition, not of 
disparities between like industries. As to 
further industrialization, these authors feel 
that the better promise lies in industries 
doing further processing. Policy recom- 
mendations relate mainly to state efforts 
to improve education, highways, and such 
factors: of economic environment as labor 
codes and taxation. 

Forests are a major southern resource, 
but removal of saw timber considerably 
exceeds growth. The authors propose a 
long-run federal-state-private program of 
care and inducement to develop forest 
crops. The accompanying suggestion for 
education, persuasion, demonstration—es- 
pecially in view of the wide prevalence of 
small farm holdings—is quite a program 
itself. Reconciliation of the profit bait 
(p. 269) with inadequacy of the market 
price as regulator (p. 258) may be trouble- 
some. ] 

Of minerals output in the South, gas, oil, 
and coal are far beyond other items in 
value. Oil and gas are mostly outside the 
area of primary interest, but coal is vastly 
important. Other production items together 
add up considerably, but large known min- 
eral resources are few. Less ire at one 
man (p. 247) might have permitted better 
treatment of the coal industry, rather sick 
before that man intervened. 

In general, it is the authors’ conviction 
that the states in the area, not the federal 
gavernment, must assume the main re-. 
sponsibility for measures to improve re- 
gional economic conditions, although the 
importance of national prosperity is clearly 
recognized. For the states to become more 
active in studying their problems and .in 
seeing what they might do is in line with 


the principle of grass-roots civic responsi- 
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bility. Nevertheless, in view of interstate 
rivalries and obvious interstate problems 
involved, to leave out Federal intervention 
and not to mention interstate compacts (or 
some new regional machinery) seems to 
this reviewer to leave too many good policy 
suggestions ow possible implementa- 
tion. 
J. P. WATSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


Wuyte, Wittram Foote. Pattern for In- 
dustrial Peace. Pp. ix, 245.. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1951. $3.50. 


This is a case study of relations be- 


tween the Inland Steel Container Com- - 


pany’s Chicago plant and its local union of 
the United Steelworkers of America. Even 
though the plant employed only about 500 
workers, the case is important ‘because it 
traces an ugly conflict between manage- 
ment and labor over a period of more than 
a decade and illustrates how co-operation 
. and incredsed production were finally ob- 
tained. 
The story is told in detail, beginning 
with a sit-down strike, and following 
chronologically the birth of a union, the 


unwillingness of management at first to. 


recognize the union or bargain with it, and 
finally collective bargaining at work in a 
constructive manner under a collective bar- 
gaining agreement which formalized pro- 
cedure in handling grievances. 

The second part of the book presents 
an analysis of the case. Under “A Scheme 
for Analysis” the author employs a theory 
which “is based upon four abstract terms.” 
The terms are interaction, symbols, activi- 
ties, and sentiments: Under interaction, 
the contacts of management with labor are 
examined as to frequency, duration, initia- 
tive, and reaction. Symbols, as embodied 
in words or physical objects such as money, 
are found to be the instruments which lead 
‘to: strikes’ or to settlements. A study of 
activities, human behavior, leads to a 
search for the reasons for waste of ‘mate- 
rials or the restriction of production. 
. Finally, there is an attempt to explain 
changes in sentiments. Why will a union 
resort to sabotage at one time and co- 
operate fully at another. time? Among 
other chapters under the “Analysis of the 
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Case” are “The Collective Bargaining Proc- 
ess,” “Incentives for Productivity,” “The 
Role of the Union,’ and a “Conclusion.” 
Finally, in the appendixes, research meth- 
ods are discussed, and elements from col- 
lective bargaining contracts are presented. 

It is apparent’ that the author had a 
variety of motivations in conducting the 
research which led to this publication. 
First, his keen interest is apparent. This 
is but one in a series of human relations 
studies which he has published. This case 


“study now is added to the rapidly growing 


list of cases in industrial relations which 
constitute the core of material for study 
in the New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and at other labor centers througtis 
out the country. 

The methods employed in ahang the 
“story” were’ objective and necessitated 
many interviews with key officials of both 
the company and the union. The author 
quotes freely from statements made by 
these men, and these quotations help the 
reader to feel the tenseness of situations 
which could occur in other industries. 

The book presents proof of the value of 
co-operation between management and la- ` 
bor in increased production. It indicates 
how this co-operation may be brought 
about. The true spirit of collective bar- 
gaining is expressed by the author in these 
words: ‘Collective bargaining is more than 
a legal or economic activity. It is more 
than a logical exercise. Collective bargain- 
ing is a social process. It involves people 
emotionally. It can change decisively the 
way people feel about each other—for bet- 
ter or for worse.” Employers and leaders 
in labor organizations can profit from read- 
ing this case study, and it is a must for 
young inexperienced students in the field 
of industrial relations. 

ALBION G. TAYLOR 

College of William and Mary 


Harsey, Georce D. Selecting and Induct- 
ing Employees. Pp. x, 361. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1951. $4.50. 

The author wrote this book for “execu- 
tives in factories, stores, and offices who 
are responsible for the selection of new 
employees.” 


‘A full measure of illustrative forms and 
charts helps make the book come alive. 


The author has collected them from a wide 


variety of sources. 

Roughly one-third of the book js given 
over to brief descriptions of standardized 
tests and other material on ‘testing meth- 
ods. About half as much space is spent on 
interviewing methods. The rest of the book 
is used to touch briefly on procedures used 
in commercial firms in preparing job specifi- 
cations, handling applications, giving physi- 
cal examinations, selecting new workers, 
and giving orientation. training. 

Mr. Halsey’s material is based on a care- 
ful survey of personnel practices used by a 
number of industrial firms and several gov- 
ernment agencies. E 

In several ways, Mr. Halsey’s point of 
view differs from that of other writers in 
this field. For example; he writes: “The 
personal interview can be made one of the 
most valid and dependable tools of selec- 
tion.” He also writes that a free-answer 
test “is usually a better actual test—cer- 
tainly of the ability to use knowledge in 
forming judgments and probably of the 
knowledge itself—than are the short an- 
swer tests,” 

The book may well be a useful addition 
to an industrial firm’s library and might 
also be used as supplementary reading in 
university courses. W. A. McCoy 

Washington, D. C. 


Lester, RICHARD A. Labor and Industrial 
Relations: A General Analysis. Pp. x, 
~413, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1951. $4.25. 

_ At one time, not so long ago, the aver- 
age college catalogue listed a single “labor 
problems” course, and deemed this a suff- 
cient special bow toward the labor factor 
in our economy. The growth of interest 
in this area has since produced company 
for this lone course—personnel administra- 
tion, job evaluation, wage rate systems, col- 
lective bargaining, trade union structure 
and administration, and so on. Concomit- 
antly, the single text has faced the choice 
of becoming virtually an eneyclopedia or 
of narrowing its scope to one or two of 
the special subfields which have developed 
in the old field of “labor problems.” 
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` Professor Lester has chosen to confine 
the present volume, in his own words, to 
the “problems growing out of employment 
in modern industry and the interrelation- 
ships among workers, unions, and manage- 
ment.” Actually, the first part of the fore- 
going quotation denotes a broader scope 
than the work warrants. To deal with 
those “problems” and with the “interrela- 
tionships” would have brought the author 
back to the encyclopedic text—which was 
obviously not his intention. The main 
thrust of the book is really collective bar- 
gaining, broadly interpreted to include ma- 
terial on the psychology of workers and 
management, on the institutional needs of 
the union and of the firm, and on the whole 
social, economic, and political atmosphere 
in which the individuals and institutions 
act, react, and interact. 

The introductory material, what the 
author calls the “analytical foundations,” 
opens with some brief but pointed com- 
ments on the subject’as a whole. Most 
interesting are the elucidations of the 
methods and limitations of research in the 
field, the sources of error in such research, 
and the problem of value judgments which 
the student must face if he is eventually 
to know whereof he speaks. Professor 
Lester might have done better, in this re- 
viewer’s opinion, to have enlarged this par- 
ticular section. Too often, indeed most 
often, the student absorbs a great mass of 
“factual” .data and information with little 
or no knowledge of its limitations, the 
method of: collection, the concealed bias, 
and other similar matters which should en- 
gage his first attention and not be inci- 
dental or accidental acquisitions. This 
first section then continues with material 
on the psychology of the worker, job 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction, motivations 
and attitudes of the different economic 
classes, the role of the market in the inter- 
relationship of workers and management, 
and the structure and analysis of wages. 
Particular attention is paid, on the latter 
score, to wage differentials, a subject with 


‘which Professor Lester is most familiar 


and which he handles adeptly. 
From this foundation, the author turns 
to the history of the labor movement as a 


‘guide to understanding union structure and 
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government, policies and practices; then to 
the theory and practice of management and 
its labor policies; and to collective bar- 
gaining experience in four industries—rail- 
roads, coal, clothing, and automobiles. In - 
this section more attention might have been 
given to changes in the theory and practice 
of management, for the simple- exposition 
in the present tense is not. on a par with 
the niaterial on the historical development 
of the unions. This is but a minor criti- 
cism, however, when set against the re- 
alistic handling of the subjects and the 
well-balanced appraisal of the factors which 
make for success or failure in collective 
bargaining. 

The final sections of the volume take 
up the issues of “labor monopoly,” ‘public 
policy and political action, the ` govern- 
ment’s role in labor relations and disputes, 
social security measures, and wage and 
hour legislation. The latter two subjects 
could well have been omitted or brought 
in only incidentally, for they do not really 
fit into the main framework of the book. 

As an over-all appraisal, this is an excel- 
lent text to start the student thinking and 
to help him toward getting a “feeP’ for the 
subject. It will not give him the “last 

- word” beyond question, but it will, by its 
own example show him the way to find his 
own answers in full view of his own value 
judgments. HERBERT J. LAHNE 

Washington, D. C. 


CHASE, STUART, STANLEY N. RUTTENBERG, 
Epwin G. Nourse, and Witiiam B. 
Given, Jr. The Social Responsibility 
of Management. Edward L. Bernays 
Foundation Lectures. Pp. xiii, 83. New 
York: School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance, New York University, 1950. 
$2.00. = 
These four lectures on the social re- 

sponsibility of management present the 

points of view of a social engineer, a rep- 
resentative of organized labor, an econo- 
mist, and an industrial manager. They 
were delivered in connection with the 
golden anniversary of the School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance of New York 

University. 

It is Mr. Chase’s view that executive 
decisions are responsive to fundamental 
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laws of human relationship in proportion ` 
to the extent to which the executive checks 
his intuitions against the growing body of 
dependable knowledge about human be- 
havior., He needs especially a grip on the 
new mental tool identified as the culture 
concept. He cites studies which indicate 
that people in the mass are pretty good, 
man likes to work, pecuniary gain is not 
the only strong incentive, workers are in- 
terested in and are competent to partici- 
pate in management decisions, and that in 
the United States the ladder from class to 
class is so open that there is no ground for 
concern about the class struggle. 

Mr. Ruttenberg develops in detail a four- 
part thesis that management should (1) 
work to improve local community condi- 
tions, (2) accept. the principle of collective 
bargaining, (3) strive to assure job op- 
portunities for all workers, and (4) under- 
stand the fears and prejudices of workers 
towards those speed-up procedures. of a 
school of management that has appropri- 
ated the label “scientific management.” 
Generally speaking, unions are opposed to 
unilateral but not to bilateral efforts aimed 
at increase- of production. 

Mr. Nourse’s: lecture pivots on the con- 
cept, well known to his readers, that there 
is an underlying solidarity of interest 
among all parts of an economy. This must 
be recognized, and the more it is recog- 
nized, the more (whatever the differences 
in emphasis) managers, workers, investors, 
and government will come to think ‘alike 
and make similar decisions. Management 
is in the obvious position of trustee on 
behalf of ownership, workers, and the con- 
suming public; but the trusteeship of 
worker and of owner is no less real. 

Speaking from the. point of view that 
animates his own American Brake Shoe 
Company, Mr. Given declares that man- 
agement should strive to make a company . 
successful, a better place to work in, a 
better neighbor in the cormmunity, a better 
company to invest in, a better company to 
sell to, and a better company to buy from. 
And as a contribution to better standards 
of life, management should strive to estab- 
lish for its workers and their dependents 
security in employment, in retirement, and 
against misfortune, healthy working con- 
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ditions, opportunity for advancement, and 
recognition that makes for self-respect. 

These lectures ate typical of all such 
lectures. They select and émphasize the 
spear-point advances, leaving an impres- 
sion that these advances may be charac- 
teristic of the entire area of management 
in the United States. One may hope that 
a future series may focus on deficiences in 
the manner in which management meets 
its social responsibility. 

H. S. Person 
New York City 


BUTTERS, J. KEITH, JOHN LINTNER, and 
Wiiriam L. Cary. Effects of Taxation, 
Corporate Mergers. Pp. xviii, 364. Bos- 
ton: Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University, 1951. 
$4.25, 


The fact that high taxes may exert strong 
economic pressures on both business own- 
ership and business management is today 
generally recognized. It is, perhaps, less 

‘widely appreciated that many of the ac- 
tions which business owners and managers 
say .they take because of taxes are moti- 

` vated as much by nontax as by tax con- 
siderations. At a time like the present, it 
is important that we should know not only 
the ways in which taxes do influence busi- 
ness decisions, but also the extent of their” 
influence relative to other factors. 

In providing answers to these questions, 
insofar as they relate to the specific prob- 
lem of corporate mergers, Professors But- 
ters, Lintner, and Cary have made a sig- 
nificant and timely contribution’ to tax 
literature. In the first seven chapters of 
this book, they discuss the various circum- 
stances under which taxes may prompt the 
sale or merger of closely held business en- 
terprises as well as the alternative. courses: 
of action which the owners of such enter- 
prises might take in order to avoid the 
necessity of selling out. Actual cases are 
cited to illustrate both the character of the 
problems which often confront the wealthy 
stockholders of closely held firms under 
present estate and income tax laws, and 
the ways in which these problems-can be 
solved. 

This discussion is followed by a statisti- 
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cal appraisal of the relative importance of 
tax and nontax motivations for mergers, 
based largely on a study made in the field 
of 104 mergers of manufacturing com- 
panies occurring from 1940 through 1949. 
In each of these cases interviews were held 
with at least one and frequently several of 
the owners and officers of the companies 
directly participating in these transactions. 
Applying the results of these interviews to 
all reported mergers of manufacturing and 
mining companies from 1940 to 1947, the 
authors conclude that taxes were of major 
importance for something less than one- 
tenth of the total number of mergers of all 
these companies and for about one-fourth 
of the mergers involving selling companies 
with total assets of over one million dollars. 

After a detailed presentation of the 
statistical characteristics of the 1940-47 
merger movement, this movement is com- 
pared with major earlier ones. In this 
connection the authors point out that “the 
recent merger movement has produced 
very small increases, at most, in over-all 
levels of corporate: concentration as meas- 
ured by the distribution of total assets.” 
They find also that large firms predomi- 
nantly acquired small firms in recent years 
rather than combining with other com- 
parably large ones as in years past. The 
study concludes with a discussion of the 
effects of taxes on the legal forms in which 
sale or‘merger transactions are carried out. 

: E. GORDON KEITH 
University of Pennsylvania 


TREMAIN, ArTHUR. Successful Retailing: 
A Handbook for Store Owners and Man- 
agers. Pp. x, 363. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1951. $4.95. 


Tremain’s volume has been properly 
termed a handbook rather than a textbook. 
As such its primary task must be to serve 
as a reference for those persons who may 
wish at one time or another to look up 
some particular matter relating to retail- 
ing. To serve this purpose the present 
volume has had to be written in a con- 
densed, meaty style that precludes the 


Jengthy arguments and detailed expositions 


so characteristic of textbooks. Moreover, 
there is no need here to carefully develop 
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the interrelationships of the major topics 
(or chapters) of the volume, which is so 
important for a textbook where the central 
purpose is to give the student an over-all, 
integrated perspective of the whole field— 
in this case, Retailing—by means of a sys- 
tematic reading of the entire work. 

Of course, no one could hope to cover 
all matters pertaining to retailing within 
the limits of some 350 pages. Although 
the author has, therefore, been compelled 
to confine himself to the “elements” of. the 
subject, he does succeed in compressing a 
very respectable body of.retailing facts and 
principles within the allotted pages. Un- 


doubtedly his years of experience with . 


various retail organizations (he is at pres- 
ent Retail Store Manager for Montgomery 
Ward and Company) have stood. him in 
good stead here. It has also given to his 
handbook that practical slant which is so 
~ much. desired in reference works. 
. The chapter outline of the volume does 
not differ much from that of other books 
on retail store operation, although it is 
rather unusual to find chapters on Record 
Keeping for Small Stores and Retailing 
Through Mail Order. On the other hand, 
there is no chapter devoted to Pricing, 
only two pages being given to this subject. 
Moreover, five and a half pages are hardly 
adequate, no matter how condensed the 
treatment, for the subject of store serv- 
ices, especially if the book is to be used by 
department managers in the larger depart- 
ment and specialty stores. 
would also undoubtedly want coverage of 
fashion merchandising which the. hand- 
‘book does not give. -> ` 


However, although not so stated, the- 


volume may have been purposely designed 
primarily for the managers and owners of 
smaller stores handling hard lines and 
staple soft lines. Certainly the volume 
gives unusual attention to the peculiar 
problems of the smaller store, and it is in 


this sector of retailing that it should prove - 


to be of most value. 

The two appendices, “Sources of Ma- 
terial Available” and “Chapter Reviews for 
Students’ Study,” contribute much to the 
usefulness of the handbook. 

Rarrn F. BREYER ~ 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Merton, Rozert K., and PAUL F. Lazars- 
FELD (Eds.). Continuities in Social Re- 
search, Studies in the Scope and Method 
of “The American Soldier” Pp. 255. 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1950. 
$3.50, 


This book consists of essays by different 
authors discussing various aspects of The 
American Soldier, which ‘reported the re- 
sults of researches conducted during World 
War II by the Research Branch, Informa- 
tion and Education Division of the War 
Department. The American Soldier con- 
tained a mine of valuable information for 
sociologists and psychologists, as well as 
for the military men. 

Studies in the Scope and Method of 
“The American Soldier” is an attempt “to 
examine selected hypotheses, methods and 
findings with an eye to their specific im- 
plications for the further advancement of 
certain parts of social science.” It is a 
book for research psychologists and soci- 
ologists. It should be helpful to those who 
do research on soldiers who fight in future 
“wars or garrison the garrison state of the 
future. More important, perhaps, is its 
suggestion that analytical concepts devel- 
oped about the behavior of soldiers may . 

«have validity for other segments of the 
population as well. Provisional generaliza- 
tions may be tested by further research. 

Some .lessons drawn from the original 
study have particularly interesting implica- 
tions. One example is the concept of rela- 
tive deprivation, that is the idea that an 
individual’s degree of contentment de- 
pended largely not on how well off he’ was, 
but on how well off he felt that he was in 
comparison with other individuals in his 
circle of acquaintance. The effect of this 
principle on people in general may well be 
given increased attention by psychologists 
-and sociologists, and perhaps also by po- 
litical scientists and practical politicians. 

In some instances the research data re- 
gurgitated in this book confirms the ob- 
vious. For instance, the reader finds 
wrapped in the formidable language of 
scholarship evidence that “apple polishers” 
and “climbers” and those who were most 
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contented with the army system got ahead 
faster than the others, but that- excessive 
assiduity in “apple polishing” by the indi- 
vidual pushing his way up tended to alien- 
ate his fellows. 
such unexciting material included is com- 
paratively small. 

A section in the book on “Problems of 


Survey Analysis” has particular significance © 
for the makers and interpreters of surveys ` 


‘in this age of opinion polls and attitude 
surveys. Parts of the discussion are for 
the esoteric theorists only, but practical 
aspects are not forgotten. For example, 
attention is called to the way in which the 
wording of a question may affect the re- 
‘sults, and to the way in which revealing 
information about attitudes may be ob- 
tained by an indirect approach. 

From the standpoint of general social 
science scholarship, one of the best sec- 
tions in the book is a discussion of the 
relationship between theoretical and- ap- 
plied research and some of the problems 
_ involved, which was contributed by Samuel 
A. Stouffer. ~~ 

f CuarLEs W. SMITH, JR. 
Arlington, Virginia 


GueEtzkow, Harotp (Ed.). Groups, Lead- 
ership and Men: Research in Human 
Relations, Pp. ix, 293. Pittsburgh: 
Carnegie Press (distributed by Rutgers 
University Press, New Brunswick, N. J.), 
1951. $5.00. 

. Groups, Leadership, and Men is a series 

of research reports in the field of human 

relations. It tells the story of five years 
of work in the study of human behavior 
sponsored by the Office of Naval Research 
but was carried out by individuals and re- 
search groups across the United States. 
These reports were presented originally 
at a conference of research people in Sep- 
tember of 1950. The principal investiga- 
.tors were called together by ONR in order 
that they might communicate their sepa- 
rate activities to :each other, stimulate ‘in- 
teraction among themselves, and compare 
techniques and findings—all toward the 
eventual improvement of the. total pro- 


gram in human relations research. In. Dr. 


Darley’s introduction he indicates the areas 
covered and the relative emphasis on each. 


However, the amount of- 
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He says, “Five of the reports fall in the 
area of leadership studies; five more deal 
with group structure and function; two are 
concerned with communication problems; 
one represents a comparative study of cul- . 
tures; and the remaining five deal in some 
way with individual behavior as it may re- 
late to successful functioning.” 

On the whole and by and large, as the 
lawyers say, it is an excellent summary 
of an unusually fruitful conference. Each 
conferee makes his peculiar contribution to 
a highly motivated and deeply interested 
audience. .The reports are thoughtfully 
presented, are provided good editorial or- 
ganization, and are written in such a way 
that they should be intelligible to a reader 
interested in research in this field. At the 
beginning and end of the book Dr. Darley 
presents unusually lucid summaries. At the 
beginning he reviews the last five years of 
social sciénce research. There he includes 
a fitting tribute to the enlightened leader- 
ship of Admiral T. A. Sollberg, Chief of 
Naval Research, who, with a notable single- 
ness of purpose, has encouraged research 
people to think and work without coercion 


‘or pressure of any kind. At the end of 


the book Dr. Darley presents a summary 
of the conference itself which is really an 
excellent review. 

Any negative feeling about the book is a 


_ function of ‘its setting. The contributors 


are psychologists „talking to each other. At 
times; as in the chapter by Dr. Cattell, the 
reader suspects a “private” language de- 
veloped for talking to one’s self. Sanford, 
on the other end, offers a model of easy 
communication. 

Since.the contributors are talking about 
their separate activities, adequate conti- 
nuity evades the editor, and-it becomes the 
reader’s responsibility. In this regard, the 
introduction of the philosophies of -the 
separate research groups might have been 
kept in a separate section rather than used 
to preface the projects under their direc- 
tion. The lay reader will, at times, feel 
that some of this research in belaboring 
the obvious; but it is often the job of 
early research to clarify the obvious as a 
starting point toward establishing clear re- 
lationships among human beings. We can 


only hope that these researchers will move 
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on toward the actual improvement of indi- 
vidual, group, and even international rela- 
tionships, as it would appear that they can- 
not move too quickly. 
Dovcras COURTNEY 

Institute for Research in 

Human Relations 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Navet, S. F. The Foundations of Social 
Anthropology. Pp. xi, 426. Glencoe, 
Il.: The Free Press, 1951. ` $4.50. 
Were these still the days of lengthy and 

informative titles, Professor Nadel tells us, 

he would have called his book Prolegomena 
to the Study of Society: Being an Enquiry 

Into the Nature of Sociological Knowledge. 

His aim is not to present a textbook in so- 

cial anthropology or to report new obser- 

vations, but rather to: systematize “things 
known” and to clarify usefully the meth- 
odological issues involved in the study of 
societies. And the study of societies is ex- 
plicitly conceived to be a science in the 
sense that- events are viewed “under the 
aspect of their repetitiveness and regu- 
larity, regardless of time and place, and 

. . . the observation of the individual and 

particular are used for the formulation of 

universally valid laws.” 
In mapping out the domain of: anthro- 


pological science, Nadel holds that its sub- - 


ject matter is man-in-the-group, including 
man’s ideas and their symbolic representa- 
tion. Somewhat more specifically, anthro- 
pological observations are concerned with 
those standardized behavior patterns, the 
integrated totality -of which is culture. 
Thus, one would think that the relevant 
methodological issues would be those in- 
volving the logic of interrelating stand- 
ardized behavior patterns cross-sectionally, 
conceptualizing their appearance longitudi- 
nally, and accounting for their degrees of 
stability and diffusion. One finds some 
excellent discussions of field work prob- 
lems, informed and lively considerations of 
some of the problems of the social sci- 
ences in attaining scientific maturity, and 
some trenchant criticisms of previously 
held notions in anthropology. One does 
not find a satisfactory fulfillment of the 
promise “to systematize things known.” 
This is at least partly a function of 
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Nadel’s failure to realize that his ‘selection 
of “standardized behavior patterns” as his 
subject matter requires him to account for 
the acquisition and degree of stability 
and/or diffusion of those patterns. This is 
essentially a psychological problem. That 
he is curiously unfamiliar with contempo- 
rary psychology and its place in anthro- 


- pological theory is witnessed by his lack 


of consideration for scholars like Murdock, 
Whiting, and Holmberg, and by his whip- 
ping resoundingly the dead horse of Wat- 
sonianism while equating it quite errone- 
ously with the behaviorism of Hull and 
Tolman. Furthermore, the neglect of the 
topic of socialization throughout the book 
seems an enormous sin of omission for one 
whose concern is with standardized behav- 
ior patterns—again, a psychological over- 
sight, Mo 

On the other hand, this is one of the 
first volumes to explore the problems of 
scientific method applied to societal study, 
and a pioneer can be forgiven much, espe- 
cially when he writes with the grace, wit, 
and intelligent challenge of this professor 
at the Australian National University. 

EDWARD JosErH SHOBEN, JR. 
Columbia University  . 


Kiem, Marcarer C., Marcaret F. Mc- 
Kever, and WALTER J. Lear (Eds.). 
Industrial Health and Medical Programs. 
Public Health Service Publication No. 
15. Pp. xiii; 397. Washington: Federal 
Security Agency, 1950. $1.00. 

This is a rather unusual book with a 
more or less unique purpose. The’ text 
consists entirely of direct quotations from 
published material, some of which dates as 
far back as the late 1920’s and early 1930’s 
but the great bulk of which appeared in 
the decade just past. No original items 
are included in the book. Quotations either 
in narrative or tabular form are from 260 
references,.and they deal with a fairly com- 


-plete range of the issues and problems cur- 


rently regarded as coming within the cog- 
nizance of the special field of industrial 
health. 

The subject matter is grouped into eight 


broad categories: (1) national income, the 


labor force, and the character of industrial 
establishments; (2) the historical back- 
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ground and present scope of industrial 
health programs in the United States; (3) 
the health status of the working population 
and the nature of industrial health hazards; 
(4) plant health and medical services; (5) 
professional personnel; (6) facilities, equip- 
ment records, costs; (7) general medical 
care programs for industrial workers; and 
(8) governmental and other organized agen- 
cies devoted to industrial health services. 

The material is organized and compiled 
in such a way as to make the book a con- 
venient reference for plant medical direc- 
tors, management and labor officials, gov- 
/ ernmental executives, ‘and public. health 
workers in their search for a gist of pub- 
lished experiences and opinions concerning 
various aspects of occupational health 
problems. o 

The value of the book would have been 
enhanced considerably if each section or 
appropriate subsection had been concluded 
with an original- contribution dealing with 
the subject matter either in terms of sharp- 
ening up divergent views or of consolidat- 
ing the topic into a modern authoritative 
concept. ; 

On the other hand, the book has unique 
value by reason of the fact that the mate- 
rial was selected for the most part -because 
of its broad scope and general applicability. 

It will serve as a useful addition to the 
\working library of all those engaged in in- 

duscrial health activities, and it can be 
particularly recommended as a general ori- 
entation or introduction to the broad field 
for young physicians, nurses, or other types 
of persons who may contemplate entering 
„the field for a career. 

James A. CRABTREE, M.D. 

University of Pittsburgh 


CANTRIL, HADLEY. The “Why” of Man’s 
Experience. Pp. xiii, 195. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1951. $3.00. 


The philosophy which colors the con- 
tent of Cantril’s little book is termed by 
the author neopragmatic. The psychologi- 


cal system is dynamic, and the conception. 


of motivation multicausal. What might, 
perhaps, be called Cantril’s major thesis is 
the notion that “man’s outstanding charac- 
teristic . . . is his capacity to sense value 
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attributes in his experience and to seek 
an enhancement of these value attributes 
through participation in new situations.” 
Cantril has- quite obviously been af- 
fected by the newer -conceptions in the 
psychology of perception which stress the 
influence of need and interest where the 
older psychophysicists emphasized only au- 
tochthonous variables. In line with these 
newer conceptions concerning perception is 
Cantril’s view that man perceives his world 
on a probability basis. Out ‚of his con- 
scious and unconscious experiences man 
builds up hypotheses concerning his world 
and reacts in terms of the weighted aver- 
age of these experiences. The private “as- . 
sumptive form world” which emerges in- 
cludes even the “me” and the “you.” To 
have adequate group functioning the as- 
sumptive form worlds of the-group mem- 
bers must have much in common. Indeed, 
Cantril holds that it is in the sharing of 
experiences and in the acting together for 
a common purpose that men obtain their 
highest sense of the value of experience. 
It is the reviewers opinion that the 
psychological fraternity can readily accept 
most of the book’s first seven chapters. 
But the eighth and last which contains 
Cantril’s ethical considerations will pos- 
sibly receive rougher treatment. For sev- 
eral of his statements sound as if they had 
come the mouth of a clergyman-—for ex- 
ample: “When we forsake.the right for the 
wrong ... the quiet voice of our con- 
science tells us we have done so. When we 
have acted on the basis of a quality of our 
value judgment that we sense is ‘lower’ 
than another quality -being weighed, then 
we have sinned and we know we have 
sinned.” A free will of sorts is espoused. 
But, however he reacts to this final section 
of the book, the reader will find that the 
earlier portions fit well the “new look” of 
modern psychology. 
: PAUL R. FARNSWORTH 
Stanford University 


WHELPTON, P. K., and Crype V. Kiser 
(Eds.). Social and Psychological Fgc- 
tors Affecting Fertility. Volume 2. Fore- 
word by Lowell J. Reed. Pp. vi, 466. 
New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 
1950. $1.00, 
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Volume 2 of Social and Psychological 
Factors Affecting Fertility includes Parts 
IV through X, which are based upon the 
materials. from the Intensive Study. 

Part IV begins this volume, and is en- 
titled “Developing the schedules, and 
choosing the type of couples and the area 
to be studied.” This part calls attention 
to the desirable and undesirable methods 
for future studies. 

- Part V is entitled “The sampling plan, 
selection, and the representativeness of 
couples in the inflated sample.” 

Part VI presents findings on the fre- 
quency and success of attempts to plan 
fertility, and it describes the basic classifi- 
cation of couples in the study. according 
to fertility-planning status. Nearly 90 per 
cent of the couples tried to control the 
number of‘ children’ and their spacing. 
About two-thirds of the couples began 
their attempts to plan fertility at mar- 
riage; about half of the remainder began 
before the end of the first puerperium. 
The majority said that the most desirable 
time for the first child was two to three 
years after marriage, and the most desir- 
able interval between subsequént children 
was two to three years. Nearly all of the 
husbands and only a little more than one- 
third of the wives knew of one or more 
methods of contraception before marriage. 
Nearly all of the -other wives obtained 
similar information before the second 
pregnancy. Parts IV, V, and VI of the 
series were prepared by P. K. Whelpton 
and Clyde V. Kiser. 

-Part VII, by. Robert B. Reed, considers 
“The interrelationship of marital adjust- 
ment, fertility control, and size of family.” 
Three broad relationships between marital 
adjustment and reproductive performance 
were found: (1) a decline in marital ad- 
justment with increasing family size; (2) 
an increase in marital adjustment with in- 
creasing success in controlling fertility ac- 
cording to the desires of the couple; and 
(3) an increase in success in controlling 
fertility with increasing willingness of both 
wife and husband to take responsibility for 
fertility control. 

Part VIII, by P. K. Whelpton and Clyde 
V. Kiser, is entitled “The comparative in- 
fluence on fertility of contraception and 


- status.” 


‘an excellent series of articles, 
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impairment of fecundity.” Voluntary con- 
trol reduced the birth rate by about 68 
per cent. Analysis of the data regarding 
the 382 couples with no live births indi- 
cates that 40 per cent were childless be- 
cause of control measures, and 60 per cent ` 
because of impaired fecundity. 

Part IX, by Clyde V. Kiser and P. K. 
Whelpton, presents data on “Fertility plan- 
ning and fertility rates by socioeconomic 
Little relation of fecundity status 
to socioeconomic class is found. About 73 
per cent of approximately 2,000 couples 
are classified as relatively fecund; about 27 
per cent as relatively sterile. These pro- 
portions remain about the same by various 
measures of socioeconomic status. Ten 
per cent of the couples were classified’ as 

“never pregnant.” 

Planned families among the relatively 
fecund couples amount to 59 per cent 
among couples reporting the husband’s an- 
nual earnings as $3,000 or more, in con- 
trast to 34 per cent for those reporting 
under $1,200. 

The data regarding fertility rates by 
socioeconomic and fertility-planning status 
suggest definitely that fertility rates in- 
crease rather than decrease with rising 
socioeconomic status. 

Part X, the last article, by Ronald Freed- 
man and P. K. Whelpton, includes “Fer- 
tility planning and fertility rates by re- 
ligious interest and denomination.” In 
general, the findings do not indicate that 
religious interest is of great importance in 
explaining variations in reproductive be- 
havior. Neither planning status nor fer- 
tility varies regularly with religious interest 
or participation. i 

The authors are to be congratulated upon 
Their find- 
ings are interesting and valuable as an aid 
in understanding certain factors affecting 
human fertility. ; 
EDMOND J. Farris 
The Wistar Institute 
Philadelphia 


- ELLIS, ALBERT. The Folklore of Sex. Pp. 


313. 

$5.00. 

This book is a study of the sex attitudes 
existing in the United States as reflected 


New York: Charles Boni, 1951. 
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in sex references contained in media of 
mass communication and scientific journals 
which appeared either on January 1, 1950 
or shortly following that date. The mass 
media investigated covered a wide range 
including best-selling fiction and nonfiction 
books, all New York newspapers, motion 
pictures and stage productions on Broad- 
way, radio broadcasts and television shows, 
a selection of popular magazines on news- 
stands, and popular songs. The scientific 
journals were selected from the fields of 
sociology, psychology, psychiatry, and an- 
thropology. The emphasis of the discus- 
_ sion is placed on the material contained in 
the mass media. 

The specific attitudes discussed in the 
study are directed at the following phe- 
nomena: fornication, adultery, sexual prom- 
iscuity, prostitution, venereal disease, kiss- 
ing, petting, masturbation, illegitimacy, 
birth control, abortion, pregnancy, nudity, 
sex organs, scatology, obscenity, lascivious- 
ness, sexual intercourse, sex crimes, incest, 
sex perversions, censorship, puritanism, ro- 
manticism and sex, sexuality of women, sex 
rites and superstitions, and sex education. 

An introduction and three chapters de- 
scribe the methodological concerns of the 
author and his attempts at solving the 
problems indicated. Thus the reader is 

‘given a chance to evaluate the research 
procedure which: was followed. 


The findings of the author seem to cul- ` 
minate in his conclusion that there exists. 


at the present time a vast number of con- 


tradictory and fluid points of view regard-. 


ing questions of sexual behavior in the 
United States. “Officially and legally, these 
. view points may be quite crystallized and 
distinctly conservative; but the unofficial 
mores belie this official crystallization, and 
the true picture of the proverbially aver- 


age American should be that of an indi- ` 


vidual whose sex attitudes are woefully 
addled, straddled, and twaddled” (p. 246). 

This situation gives the author consid- 
erable concern from the point of view of 
mental hygiene and leads him to the propo- 
sition that the large number of negative 
attitudes toward sex expressed in our so- 
ciety makes sexual matters more interest- 
ing to many people than ‘would otherwise 
be the case and at the same time prevents 


` based on the reaction of others. 
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them from satisfying that interest without 
guilt. 

From the angle of methodology some 
questions could be raised regarding the re- 
search techniques used by the author. This 
reviewer, however, is fairly convinced that 
no methodological refinement would have 
produced ‘a picture basically different from 
that drawn in this book. It even could be 
said that it -did not require any special 
study to make it known that attitudes re- 
garding sexual matters in present day 
America are highly controversial and—no 
matter what their nature—expressed with 
considerable emotional heat against those 
who do not hold the same opinion. Still, 
the study is valuable as a link in the per- 
ceptibly forming chain of scientific investi- 
gations of sexual behavior using a quantita- 
tive approach. 

. Otro POLLAK 

University of Pennsylvania 


LEMERT, Epwin M. Social Pathology: A 
Systematic Approach to the Theory of 
Sociopathic Behavior. Pp. viii, 459. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1951. $4.50. . : 
Here is another book in the field of “so- 

cial problems.” Like many of his predeces- 

sors the author is determined to produce 
something “different.” So after pointing 
out the shortcomings of other works—and 

Heaven knows they have plenty of faults— 

he bravely announces his intention to offer 

“a systematic theory of sociopathic be- 

havior.” 

Stated in general terms his theory is one 
of “social differentiation, deviation, and 
individuation.” ‘Sociopathic behavior is 
deviation which ‘is effectively disapproved” 
(p. 24). This covers, in Lemert’s dis- 
cussion, a curious array of “disapproved 
behavior’—blindness, prostitution, speech 
defects, and radicalism! The sequence 
through which a deviant may pass is this. 
(1) He is different from the majority or 
thé modal type by reason of some biologi- 
cal or demographic fact (for example, 
crossed eyes or skin color). (2) Other 
people react with disapproval.. (3) He 
develops a definition of self and a role 
(4) So- 
cial penalties are imposed. (5) He devi- 
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ates still further in his behavior. Approxi- 
mately this sequence may be expected 
whether the deviation be “individual” (for 
example, “intrapsychic conflict”), “situa- 
tional”. (for example, low wages), or 

“cumulative situational” (for example, in- 
tergroup conflict). 

As another attempt to bring order out of 
the confusion of data and interpretations, 
this book has merit. But it would find 
broader acceptance if presented more mod- 
estly, less ponderously, and less negatively 
and if it were directed toward a well-defined 
audience. Let us expand these comments 
in reverse order. First, if the book is for 
professional sociologists, the details about 
blindness, prostitution, and other types of 
“disapproved behavior” are unnecessary; if 
it is for students, the critique of previous 
work is. likely to be almost meaningless. 
Second, the criticism of “social problems,” 
“social disorganization,” “multiple factor 
interaction,” and other “approaches” is 
pointed, but a poor way to open a dis- 
cussion. ‘Third, the pompousness of the 
verbiage is no attraction to any reader— 
for example, “The societal reaction tends 


to be a pure function of the interaction of - 


deviation and the norms of the group 
which are being transgressed” (p. 54). 

Finally, despite: all his protestations 
Lemert does not succeed in being ‘“‘a-moral 
and non-evaluational.” Thus he says, 
“variations from social norms in desirable 
and enviable directions should be explored 
as profitably as the more frequently studied 
sociopathic variations” (p. 24). 

STUART A. QUEEN 
Washington University 


Devutscu, Morton, and Mary Evans Cor- 
LINS. Interracial Housing: A Psycho- 
logical Evaluation of a Social Experi- 
ment. Pp. xv, 173. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1951. $3.00. 
Here is a very helpful book, a valuable 

contribution to the literature on the sub- 

ject. It'is scholarly, stimulating, and 
greatly needed. 

An early chapter deals with a survey of 
the experience of, housing officials and 
“their views on factors influencing inter- 
racial relations.” From these interviews a 
‘very valuable body of data was assembled 
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and numerous areas for further research 
indicated. 

The main study deals with the compari- 
son of the impact of the occupancy pattern 
on two integrated, interracial, low rent 
housing projects in New York City and on 
two segregated, biracial low rent housing 
projects in Newark. Interviews were held 
with many ‘of the tenants in all four 
projects. 

The data assembled in the study revealed 
that the integrated, interracial projects 
were more conducive to friendly relations 
between persons of different races than 
were the segregated, biracial projects. 

It has often been stated by researchers 
in the field of race relations that prejudice 
is closely correlated with the amount of 
education. The authors made a compari- 
son of tenants of similar backgrounds in 
the two types of projects and to them it 
became “strikingly clear” that “the effects 
of experiences associated with the occu- 
pancy pattern are stronger than the effects 
of such factors as education, religion or 
political attitudes.” 

One of the many reasons given by the 
authors for choosing the occupancy pattern 
as the subject of their definitive study was 
“that something could be done about it and 
that research can offer guidance in the 
doing.” The authors have had the unique 
satisfaction of seeing their study bear fruit 
prior to publication. The book contains a 
postscript written by the executive director 
of the Housing Authority of the City of 
Newark in which he states that “the partial 
segregation which has characterized public 
housing in Newark will no longer obtain. 
Instead of Negroes and whites being kept 
in separate buildings, they are. being as- 
signed to apartments in the same building 
without regard to race.” He gives due 
credit to this study for such a change in 
policy and reports that the change is work- 
ing out advantageously. i 

The value of the book is enhancéd by a 
chapter on “Research Procedure”; by a 
listing of the questions asked in the inter- 
view, and by a series of 26 tables which 
clearly set forth the results of the inter- 
views. 

The appendix contains a short chapter 
on “The Nature of Prejudice” which we 
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found rewarding. This deals with the 
origin of prejudice, factors helping to per- 
petuate and reinforce it, and suggestions 
for its solution. 
: Irvin W. UNDERHILL 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


NATIONAL URBAN Leasure. 40th Anniver- 
sary Book, 1950. Pp. 127. New York: 
National Urban League, Inc., 1951. 
$1.00. 

This book constitutes a collection of 
essays related to the institution and prog- 
ress of the National Urban League. They 
were written by prominent people who or- 
ganized the League and by those who gave 
considerable time to the building up of 
the Urban League during the forty years 
of its existence. 

Contributing to the historical outline are 
such persons as E. E. Pratt, economist and 
educator, who lauded the two persons who, 
he feels, did most to bring about the suc- 
cess of the Urban League: first, Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Baldwin, Jr., member of an old 


and distinguished New England family and ` 


the widow of a man who did much to help 
Tuskogee and Hampton—a woman of tre- 
mendous energy, unquenchable determina- 
tion, and broad acquaintanceship among 
- the mighty in New York, both social and 
financial; and, second, George E. Haynes 
to whom goes the credit for the basic idea 
of an organization to help the Negro.. In 
1910 this was a new problem in New York 
and in other large cities. He conceived 
the idea and the plan. It was Mrs. Bald- 
win who supplied the astute leadership and 
the driving energy. 

‘The National League for Protection of 
Colored Women had been organized by 
Mrs. Baldwin and Frances A. Kellar, now 
Vice President, American Arbitration As- 
sociation. The Committee on Industrial 


Conditions of Negroes in New York was- 


started and sponsored by Negro and white 
leaders. However Haynes’s Ph.D. thesis 
at Columbia, proposing broader basic social 
action for the Negro spurred Mrs. Baldwin 
to join with him to start the Committee on 
Urban Conditions among Negroes. They 


secured the endorsement of Booker T. ` 


Washington and some Columbia University 
professors. Seyeral others enlisted in the 
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idea of co-operative action—among them 
Edward E. Pratt and L. Holingsworth 
Wood, Vice Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
Fisk University. 

Some of these persons found themselves 
connected with all three agencies. The 
idea grew that the three should merge, and 
after a year or two of adjustments they 
did. The organization was incorporated as 
the National League on Urban Conditions 
among Negroes, now the National’ Urban 
League. The League started in 1910 with 
two employees, no affiliates, and a budget 
of $8,500. In 1950 the number of em- 
ployees had increased to 395, the affiliates 
to 58, and the budget to almost one and a 
half million dollars. ; 

The purpose of the work, according to 
Eugene Kinckle Jones, consultant to the 
Board of Directors, is for the Negro and 
white friends to work together on pro- 
grams of social and economic improve- 
ment in Negro life. Through departments 
of vocational guidance and occupational 
counseling they stimulate young Negroes to 
vary their respective bents and interests 
and have done much to persuade employers 
and labor unions to open the door of op- 
portunity to qualified Negro workers. The 
field of social work represents an outstand- 
ing professional field in which the League 
has done most to broaden the scope of ac- 
tivities for Negro 'workers. Through fel- 
lowships and field programs many hundreds 
of social workers have been placed. 

The book constitutes a very good résumé 
of the social work done among Negroes in 
the United States. 

CHRISTIAN L. METZGER 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Recorp, WILSON. The Negro and the 
Communist Party. Pp. x, 340. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1951. $3.50. 

In the past twenty-odd years many ar- 
ticles have sketched the outlines of the 


, Communist conspiracy to capture the 


American Negroes and chain them to the 
Stalinist chariot, but it remained for Wil- 
son Record to put the whole story of this 
effort between two covers.’ With diligent 
research and elaborate documentation, he 
has made a valuable contribution to the 
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extensive literature.on Communist tactics, 
strategy, and objectives in the United 
States. : 


From the very founding of the Third In- - 


ternationale in 1918, its leaders began per- 
fecting plans to woo and win American 
colored folk whom they believed to consti- 
tute the Achilles heel of our native capi- 
talist society. The lynchings, race riots, 
and general unrest among this most dis- 
advantaged element of our population fol- 
lowing World War I seemed to offer a rich 
field for exploitation. The Reds gazed en- 
viously at the membership of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, vastly increased in response 
to’ the wave of postwar terrorism, and 
hoped to move in on Marcus Garvey’s 
Universal Negro Improvement Association 
whose Back-to-Africa program had cap- 
tured the imagination and allegiance of 
tens of thousands of disgruntled black folk. 

The Communists promptly organized the 
African Blood Brotherhood to steal Gar- 
vey’s thunder and published “The Libera- 
tor” to compete with his “The Negro 
World.” When this effort failed to attract 
more than a handful of Negroes, mostly of 
alien extraction, the author points out that 
“The Communists came to believe their 
only chance of building a Negro following 
was through focusing on the lower class 
. .. for the decisive struggle against capi- 
talism.” They then set up the American 
Negro Labor Congress. Attributing its 
failure to the lack of Red Negro leader- 
ship, the Party then sought to woo Negro 
intellectuals through the League’ of Strug- 
gle for Negro Rights, headed by Langston 
Hughes,’ the only intellectual it ever cap- 


. tured. : 


When this also failed dismally, things 
looked bad for the Party’s Negro program 
until the International Labor Defense, an- 
other “front,” got control of the Scotts- 
boro Case which helped finance Party work 
. for years and won for it the adherence of 
many Negroes. Following the dictates of 
the Comintern issued in 1928, the Party 
then turned to a ‘nationalist version of 
Garvey’s program—Self-Determination for 
the Black Belt. Psychologically unsound, 
it never caught on since it was actually an 
extreme form of racial segregation in which 
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even the Negro Communists did not be- 
lieve but had to advocate. 

After, the. Scottsboro Case had been 
milked dry, the rise of industrial unionism 
following passage of the Wagner Act en- 
abled the Communists to get a strong foot- 
hold in the new unions where they could. 
appeal more directly to the Negro workers 
and offer some apparent advantages. This, 
the. relief setup and the Works Progress 
Administration projects which the Reds 
came to dominate, enabled the Communists ° 
to have wider influence among Negroes, ~ 


‘directly and indirectly. Expert exploitation 


of the Negro’s miseries was carried on 
through the National Negro Congress, the 
Southern Negro Youth Congress, the South- 
ern Conference for Human Welfare, the 
Negro Labor ‘Victory Committee, the 
United Negro and Allied Veterans of 
America, the Civil Rights Congress, and 
other “fronts” organized and/or captured 
by the Party. But despite all of this 
noise and activity, the author points out 
that there were never any more than 8,000 
colored Party members, and, as among the 
whites, the turnover was terrific. The 
overwhelming majority of Negroes simply 
ignored the Reds. . 

Thus, the 30-year effort has been a big 
failure. It has produced a sizable crop of 
fellow travelers in the colleges and welfare 
organizations, and to a certain extent 
among writers and artists, and these have 
not been without influence; but to the 
credit of the masses of Negroes they have 
been as indifferent to the blandishments of 
Communism as the masses of whites. 

Although this book is easy reading, it is 
nevertheless curiously one-sided because 
the author quotes largely from Communist 
sources or from the daily press while ig- 
noring the reactions of Negroes as re- 
flected in their own press. He seers to 


- know the Communists better than he does 


` 


the Negroes, and one notes a tendency 
to regard Negroes as an undifferentiated 
mass instead of a collection of American 
individuals of every conceivable variety. 
There are many judgments and conclu- 
sions with which one is disposed to quar- 
rel. One would think also that there were 
no Negro organizations except the NAACP 


and the Urban League. And finally the 
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-picture would be in better focus if he had 


indicated some of the many other forces at. 


work in Negro life which ‘negatived the 
Communist efforts. With these exceptions, 
however, the book is an excellent one. 
GEORGE S. SCHUYLER 
The Pittsburgh Courier 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


WATTERSON, JosepH. Architecture: Five 
Thousand Years of Building. Pp. xix, 
399. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, 1950. $6.00. 

This is a brilliant and highly informa- 
tive book for the social scientist, written 
by a seasoned, practicing architect who 
knows how to write simply and clearly, 
reflecting deep reading and a wide per- 
sonal experience of architecture. The re- 
sult is a highly satisfactory, human treatise 
on good building throughout history, in 
which are described those eras, structures, 
men, and social forces which have shaped 
our own architectural heritage. Mr. Wat- 
terson’s secure understanding of architec- 
ture, its problems and aims, enables him 
to transcend the professional jargon often 
resorted to by little men in every field and 
to hold the reader’s interest while describ- 
ing a great building in detail; his sound 
knowledge of history enables him to ex- 
plain architectural masterpieces’ in their 
contemporary setting so that even spe- 
cialists in such fields as the Middle Ages, 
English History, and American colonial, 
nineteenth century, or contemporary Ameri- 
can society can profit from this modern 
architect’s informed common sense in re- 
lating the building of an era to its aspira- 
tions, needs, materials, and resources. The 
reader easily enters into the experiments, 
and experiences the gigantic problems of 
building such historic structures as Jus- 
tinian’s Haghia Sophia, a Gothic cathedral, 
St. Peter’s in Rome, a French chateau, or 
a modern New York skyscraper. 

His account of English country houses is 
warm and charming as the buildings them- 
selves, and the book is studded with spark- 
ling and human biographical sketches of 
key architects. It would be hard to find 
anywhere in print a better short account 
of Sir Christopher Wren and his work 
(pp. 236-247), and modern architects such 
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as Burnham, McKim, Gilbert, Platt, Ma- 
gonigle, Raymond Hood, Atterbury, Cram, 
Sullivan, and others are made to live along 
with their buildings. 

Approximately one-third of the book 
deals with pre-Renaissance architecture, an- 
other third with the Renaissance in Italy, 
France, and England, and a final third (pp. 
268-391) with America from the seven- 
teenth century to the postwar present. 

There is a good sense of proportion, 
good taste, keen humor, and convincing 
satire in this book. The training of an 
architect in most present-day schools no 
longer emphasizes the study of architec- 
tural history but now stresses social needs 
and community planning (p. 380). “Plan- 
ning,” however, has always been with us. 
Stonehenge shows the beginning of plan- 
ning (p. 7). The greatest single influence . 
in-American architecture after the Revolu- 
tionary War was an amateur architect, 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Present day architects fall into three 
groups: (1) the internationalists, (2) the 
creative group, and (3) the conservative 
group. The internationalists believe that 
today’s architecture transcends national 
boundaries; houses in Tokyo, in Kansas 
City, and in Paris can all look alike, for 
the same materials are available to all na- 
tions, and all people can now live parallel 
lives. The creative group makes use of 
new materials and methods of construction 
to gain original and striking results, de- 
lighting in sharp contrasts. The conserva- 
tive group feels that the creed of func- 
tionalism can best be served. pian sever- 
ing all ties with the past. 

Mr. Watterson is fair to all groups, al- 
though he clearly belongs to the third. 
Otherwise he would not have been inter- 
ested in writing this present book. His 
keenest satire flashes out against the inter- 
nationalists who, looking toward the future, 
head for the teaching positions in universi- 
ties and schools of architecture. “One can 
picture the skeptical owner of a ‘machine 
for living’ looking wistfully at a little Co- 
lonial farmhouse. ... One of the weak- 
nesses, of the International style is the ap- 
parent belief that because it is possible to 
build in a certain advanced technique, it is 
desirable, even essential. ` Just because it is 
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possible to build a house as a glass drum 
suspended ten feet above the ground, like 
Buckminster Fuller’s ‘Dymaxion House,’ is 
no justification for doirig so.” The creative 
Group is best represented by Frank Lloyd 
Wright; and the conservative Group keeps 
busy at post offices, libraries, and. most 
civic and governmental buildings that are 
going up'today. They are working on 
safer ground. 

The many illustrations, including line 
drawings by the author and numerous 
photographs, are extremely well executed 
and carefully printed. Still, this reviewer 
wonders how the author can caption the 
little church of St. Luke’s near Smithfield, 
Virginia, built in 1632, as the only true 
Gothic church in the United States. Can 

‘the United States have a “true” Gothic 
church? 
Oscar G. DARLINGTON 

Champlain College 

State University of New York 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


BUTTERFIELD, H. The Origins of Modern 
Science, 1300-1800. Pp. x, 187. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1951. 
$3.00. 

This: remarkable book, published in Eng- 
land in 1950 and a year later in the United 

States, consists of a series of lectures de- 


livered for the History of Science Com- . 


mittee in Cambridge. Professor Butterfield 
tells us that they “are reproduced in the 
hope that they may interest the historian 
in a little science and the scientist in a 
little- history.” The lectures focus upon 
“what seem to be the strategic lines in the 
story of the seventeenth-century scientific 
revolution.” This so-called revolution 
“reaching back in an unmistakably con- 
tinuous line to a period much earlier still 
. . outshines everything since the rise of 
Christianity and reduces the Renaissance 
and Reformation to the rank of mere epi- 
sodes, mere internal displacements within 
the system of medieval Christendom.” 
This is not a reference book in the his- 
tory of science, and the reader interested in 
further pursuit of many of the topics— 


- dealing with past events: 
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particularly those peripherial to the main 
lines chosen by the author—will find it 
necessary to turn to more explicit sources. 
This is a book to be read. It is aimed at 
those interested in the place of the natural 
sciences in the history of our civilization, 
and should prove particularly -useful to 
those concerned in such borderline work 
as general education. However, it is to be 
strongly recommended to the historian, 
who has sometimes been prone to think of 
Newton only in terms of his work at the 
Mint, and to the natural scientist, who 
often has tended to feel that the history 
of his own field may be pursued independ- 
ently of history. Professor Butterfield pre- 
sents a strong case for the place of the 
history of the sciences in general history, 
and he demonstrates convincingly that the 
field of history has much to contribute to 
the history of science. 

Professor Butterfield is a general his- 
torian, and as a consequence there are 
faults, including some errors, that the sci- 
entist or the historian of science might well 
have avoided. The experimenter will per- 
haps be aware of the author’s remoteness 
from experimentation. At-the same time 
Professor Butterfield provides us with. a 
striking example of the tremendous ad- 
vantage of the professional historian in 
a knowledge of 
the framework within which those events 
occurred,.and a familiarity with historical 
tools—too often unknown to the scientist 
—with which to investigate them. 

‘Whatever one may think about the roles 
of the’ historian, the scientist, and the 
historian of science, in writing the history 
of science, this book is an important con- 
tribution. It is also a very enjoyable book 
to read. 

Duane H. D. ROLLER 

Harvard University 


Payne, Stantey L. The Art of Asking 


Questions. Pp. xiv, 249. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1951. $3.75. 
Aristotle once divided human knowledge 
into art, science and practical wisdom. 
Now, “art” this book deals with not at all, 
despite its title. It is impossible to imagine 
the creative and intuitive artist—Michel- 
angelo or Beethoven—sitting down to list 
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for either his colleagues or his disciples “a 
check list of 100 considerations” against 
which to measure their creations’ perfec- 
tion, or by means of which their works 
could be made to conform to the “best” 
artistic principles. It is equally impossible 
to conceive that any artistic performance 
would be benefited by the guidance of such 
. a list. Yet, Mr. Payne has the temerity, 
at one and the same time, to represent 
question asking as an art and to offer his 
one hundred considerations as counsels to 
perfection. 

More usually, the question of how to ask 
questions comes up in the context of sci- 
ence; it is often asserted by practitioners 
in the field that systematic question asking 
—attitude measurement or opinion polling 
—is a science, whose results are obtained 
by research employing scientific’ methods. 
Question asking per, se, however, is not and 
cannot be “science.” True, all scientists 
ask questions of themselves or of the world 
about them, and science proceeds by seek- 

‘ing answers to the questions posed, - but 
the scientific character of the enterprise 
resides, first, in the kinds of questions pro- 
posed for investigation and, second, in the 
methods by which answers are sought. 
Like all technologies, methods, and tools, 
systematic attitude or opinion surveying 
might, with increasing rigor of technique, 
be a means of acquiring scientific knowl- 
edge, but it cannot be a guarantee of it. 
The mere use of a scientific instrument 
does not ensure that the observations and 
conclusions of those who employ it will be 
in any way related to substantive science— 
for example, consider a sightseer gazing 
through a telescope. 

Unfortunately, much of the “scientific” 
opinion polling of the last twenty years, 
like the market “research” out of which it 
developed, has been a gathering of dubious 
facts for the facts’ sake. Whether the 
questions asked referred to matters of fact, 
opinion, preference, or feeling, the answers 

- to these questions have, for the most part, 
been treated as the facts of the situation 
—the things to be reckoned with, used, 
or modified, in order to market a product 
successfully, establish a ‘policy, or merely 
amuse a newspaper’s readers—rather than 
as data which might test scientific hy- 
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potheses about human behavior. Mr. 
Payne, apparently, not only does not de- 
plore this situation but rather either , de- 
fends it or is totally unaware of it, as 
witness Rule 74: “Avoid concept words. In 
fact, you may be wise not to attempt to 
explore concept issues” (p. 235). If con- 
cepts are taboo, what remains of “science”? 

But, if Mr. Payne is not talking about 
any substantive science, he is at least ad- 
vancing the thesis that question asking can 
be made more precise and objective, that 
it can, in short, approach the rigor of 
scientific instruments of observation and 
measurement. This is, briefly, the only 
conceivable reason for the detailed dis- 
cussion of the form and content of the 
questions asked in opinion polling—whether 
and when it is better to offer people only 
two answer choices, whether alternatives 
should be implied or stated, what to do 
about “qualified” answers, and so forth. 


- This preoccupation can, however, lead only’ 


to numerous blind alleys, for, as Mr. Payne 
himself says, “Having observed different 
results with different types of questions on 
the same subject, we still cannot agree on 


_ which of the different results comes nearest 


the ‘truth’” (p. 99). Yet, the author feels 
these difficulties can be avoided by means 
of that technique of “scientific experiment 
at its best (sic. p. 74)”—the split-ballot. 
This technique is simply one of administer- 
ing various forms of the question and/or 
answers to the question to random segments 
of the population being polled, in the belief 
that an average of a nutnber of questions 
of unknown validity will somehow have 
greater validity than any one of them. 
Quinn McNemar, a leading critic in 
the field of opinion polling, who, by some 
oversight, Mr. Payne never once mentions, 
pointed out five years ago (in “Opinion- 
Attitude Methodology,” Psychological Bul- 
letin Vol. 43 (July 1946), 289-374) that 
“it takes no stretch of the imagination to 
see that by taking all the ways in which a 
question may be stated and all the pos- 
sible variations in the response setup, it is 
possible by permutations and combinations 
to outline an enormous number of so-called 
research projects with the aim of studying 
the effects of purely mechanical aspects of 
asking questions and securing responses. 
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. . . Whether systematic investigation of 
such factors will ever lead to principles 
sufficiently general to permit their applica- 
tion to new situations is debatable when 
judged by the rather large amount of re- 
search already reported. Further research 
would serve a useful purpose if it led to 
more critical interpretation of over-all per- 
centages, but such research cannot deter- 
mine what particular combination of factors 
yields the ‘truth’ unless external criteria are 
first established. Here we reach an im- 
passe... . To know that another form will 
produce a lower or higher percentage does 
not constitute a safe basis for deciding the 
direction and extent of the possible bias 
produced by the particular form which has 
been used. In the absence of information 
concerning which of various alternatives in- 


volves. the least bias, it might be assumed,- 


perhaps falsely, that the least biased is that 


which gives a percentage near the average - 


yielded by several forms. . . . Another 
method which should yield about the same 
over-all percentage as obtained by this 
‘average’ question-answer form, and which 
rests on a similar untested assumption, is 
the split-ballot technique.” These critical 
comments do not mean that no scientific 
solution has been found to the problem of 
variations in response to differing question 
forms, but simply that Mr. Payne espouses 
a discredited approach while passing over 
the more promising solutions. 

If not “art” and not “science,” what do 
we have here? 
remains. Practitioners in -every field, 
though they generally have more than these 
to go on, do have their rules of thumb, the 
“wisdom of experience,” and “saws” and 
aphorisms, which someétimes suffice for 
“practical” work. Like every other folk- 
lore, however, like proverbs and’ old wives’ 
tales, these bits of wisdom are not always 
mutually .consistent; they admit of. many 
exceptions; and no two “initiates” agree 
completely on which are wisdom and which 
mere superstition. After all, Mr. Payne 
says “most of these things are only common 
sense anyway” (p. 228). Science, however, 
has a strange way of refuting common-sense 
and confounding folk wisdom. It is, there- 
fore, just as well that, in most societies, 
folklore is part-of the oral rather than the 


“Practical wisdom” still . 
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written tradition, so that it can be modi- 
fied readily and impose less constraint on 
change. It is difficult to see what service 
Mr. Payne has performed in recording the 
folklore of his field. Experienced col- 
leagues are already familiar with it and 
would quarrel with Mr. Payne about many 
details, while those less familiar with the 
field will. as often be led astray as be in- 
formed. SHIRLEY A, STAR 
National. Opinion Research Center 
University of Chicago 


PauL, Lest. The Age of Terror. Pp. 
256. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1951. 
$3.00. 

“European man is grinding his continent 
to pieces because, disdaining the spirit and 
worshipping material advantage, he cannot, 
because he dare not, surrender one tittle 
of material power to anyone else. Only 
when he throws up that struggle for the 


. pursuit of the immortal life of the spirit, 


only when he grows careless about the 
distribution of daily bread so that the bread 
everlasting is not denied to him, only then. 
will it be possible to decide his bloody and 
unending struggles in a spirit of justice, 
equity and love” (p. 248). 

In these concluding sentences Leslie Paul 
summarizes the thesis of his book. He 
does not document the war and terror of 
our times, nor spell out the “solutions for 
moral and spiritual sicknesses” to be found 
not only “in economic and political organ- 
izations but in the decisions of the in- 
dividual -heart and will” (p. 16). He is 
mainly concerned to discover, by analyzing 
geographical, historical, economic, and ideo- 
logical aspects of European. development, 
why we have the “Age of Terror.” He 
relies much on two geographers, Mackinder 
and Fairgrieve, two historians, H. A. L. 
Fisher and Toynbee, and upon Bertrand de 
Jouvenal, Nicolas Berdyaev, and Alfred 
Weber. He does not, however, merely 
thresh old straw; he offets vigorous and 
thought-provoking corrections and interpre- 
tations of his own. 

In brief, he finds that the rise of the 
nation-state with its present trend toward 
omnipotence, and the materialistic and ulti- 
mately nihilistic lust for power, closely re- 
lated to modern science and modern capital- 
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ism,-are the answers. The ideologies— 
Benthamite liberalism as well as Marxism 
and Fascism—have denigrated man by kill- 
ing humanism, by rejecting of God, and by 
developing the “sciences of manpower and 
“man-management” to ‘the present end of 
terrorism and lawlessness. He is at his 
best in examining the current ideologies and 
in showing why they must reject universals 
and adopt a parochialism that cannot 
survive unless its opponents are killed off. 
Paul’s analyses and answers are accept- 
able only in part. He takes a too romantic 
view of medieval unity and faith and by 
contrast a too realistic approach to the 
evils of the modern state—science and econ- 
omy. In other words, brilliant though 
much of his writing is, his judgments tend 
sometimes (for example, with reference 
to the neo-Malthusians and to socialistic 
planning) to be warped. Like most criers- 
in-the-wilderness, he emphasizes the forces 
that seem to Have led man from the 
spiritual (assuming he was ever on that 
path) to the fleshly, but fails to turn his 
coin over and ask why the institutions con- 
cerned with spiritual values were so weak 
as to lose the battle (assuming that they 
were ever powerful). Thus his work, 
though valuable for its insights which are 
often shrewd and genuinely penetrating, is 
an unsatisfactory (because one-sided) anal- 
ysis of our sickness. Nevertheless it is 
well worth reading: both for content and 
for the thought trends it represents. 
Dwicut E. LEE 
Clark University 


SPRING, GERALD M. The Return From 
Babel. Pp. xxvii, 188. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1951. $3.50. 

The Return from Babel is an attempt to 
form modern philosophies into a synthesis 
which the author puts forward in the hope 
that it will help change the zeitgeist of our 
age toward the procuring of world peace. 
Reverence for pragmatism, usually as rela- 
tivism, dominates the author’s approach. 
Indeed he would add a fourth to the three 
R’s: an “R” for relativism. 

The fourth “R” is balanced by the 
author’s three “L’s,” Loyality, Locality, 
‘and Legality. Of this trinity Spring wor- 
ships chiefly Loyality and Locality, a wor- 
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ship which approaches the monism of wor- 
shipping loyality to locality. Spring is 
much impressed by regionalism as a solu- 


“tion to the Babel arising from overlarge . 


groupings. It is dangerous, he appropriately 
declares, for love and hate to be attached 
to empires. His local loyality is more than’ 
geographical, for he writes lovingly but 
tolerantly of race. It is germane to add 


that many of the authorities he names in 
' this or other matters are`of the right. 


Having shown that we live in fateful 
confusion between groups, regions, classes, 
even world views, Spring proposes the 
formation of an interpreter class to help us 
to use our complexities wholesomely in a 
sort of parallelism of cultures which would 
preclude conflict but not differences. Races 
should be depoliticized. Mediators or in- 
terpreters must stress empiricism over 
theory—relativism over absolutes; they 
must possess a flair for mediating between 
individuals, groups, or, in a higher order, 
even between philosophies of life. Erasmus 
is the prototype—informed, independent, 
tolerant. I should add .that however much 
I admire Erasmus, his influence looms 
smaller than Calvin’s or Loyola’s. It is 
irony that Spring’s plea for an interpreter 
class is so written as itself to need an 
interpreter. 

A knowledge of regionalism, psychology, 
anthropology, nationalism, German, and 
French—all these are desirable parts of a 
reader’s equipment—these plus a willing- 
ness to reread to avoid the uneasy feel- 
ing of having missed Spring’s meaning. 
Spring’s leadership is that of reporting 
existing, inevitable trends which he urges 
us to follow. Many of his observations are 
shrewd and stimulating; some are plat- 
itudinous or dogmatic. Having lost our 
simplicity, we have not learned to use our 
complexity. More of tradition, more of 
religion, more of relativism as a source 


‘of tolerance; more of localism and loyality, 


less of absolutes and of rationalism—these 
are major ingredients in his prescription for 
a peaceful world. 
GARLAND DOWNUM ' 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff 


MARCEL, GABREL. Being and Having. 
Translated by Katharine ‘Farrer. Pp, 
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240. First American ed. Boston: ‘The 

Beacon Press, 1951. $2.25. 

“Nature, unilluminated by hope, can only 
-appear to us the scene of immense and 
inexorable book-keeping” (79). “The great 
- mistake of idealism perhaps lies in its initial 
assumption that the act of thinking is trans- 
parent to itself, whereas it is nothing of the 
kind” (219). These words may serve as 
background for a review of this book by a 


French philosopher who breaks with both ` 


naturalism and idealism. Part One is in 
the form of a diary from November 1928 to 
November 1933, with three brief essays 
forming Part Two. 

The title indicates the poles wod which 
the thought of the author revolves. Basi- 
cally man is more than the objects he 
knows, whether those objects be things out- 
side himself which he possesses, or ideas 
and opinions which he has, even of himself, 
or his own body which he has in a peculiar 
sense. The dichotomy, soul and body, finds 
parallels in. being and having, in mystery 
and problem. Science abstracts from life 
areas which it sets up as autonomous prov- 
inces, problems for investigation. This is 
necessary for the realm of having. But we 
must recognize that the problem is an 
abstraction, and that the great mystery of 
being remains unsolved. In the realm of 
being, the sphere of ontology, other meth- 
ods such as prayer, worship, reverence, and 
contemplation are the only valid ones. 

“The proof can only confirm for us what 
has really been. given to us in another way” 
(121). “The gigantic ethical and meta- 


physical mistake of the present day is the 


denial of a soul” (25). One cannot prove 
- either soul or being by the principles of re- 
search that apply to having. One can only 
witness to this other realm. And these 
pages are a dramatic testimony of a spirit 
struggling against the powerful currents of 
modern thinking to keep alive a testimony 
to a being beyond the’ superficial solutions 
of problems we choose to consider—and 
consider final. 
CONRAD BERGENDOFF 
‘Augustana College 


GUTHRE, W. K. C. The Greeks and Their 
Gods. Pp. xiv, 388. Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1951. $3.75, 


` 
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‘It is a considerable achievement to 
master the sources of Greek religious ideas 
and the interpretations by the leading 
scholars and to assess these with a critical 
and an appreciative eye. No less than this 
has been accomplished by this fellow of 
Peterhouse and reader in. classics in the 
University of Cambridge in his The Greeks 
and Their Gods. He previously published 
a book on the Orphic cult. 

In the present work there is first a re- 
view of the various points of view which 
scholars have brought to bear on the origins 
and meanings of Greek religions. Of fore- 
most importance and influence have been 
the sociological and the antropological in- 
terpretations, which have attempted to go 
beyond, or behind, the textual material and 
to seek its meaning to the people. This 
has involved an orientation of the entire 
religious complex in the. social and political 
life of the times and, by way of an anthro- 
pological approach, an assessment of the 
meanings of similar religious practices or 
beliefs among various primitive peoples. 
Andrew Lang, Jane Harrison, Gilbert Mur- 
ray, and James G. Frazer were among the 
pioneers who attempted to see Greek life 
and beliefs in larger perspectives of human 
culture. 

First and foremost in the chronology are, 
of course, the Homeric gods, as portrayed 


especially in the Jad. The Greeks passed 


beyond these Homeric concepts, but never 
abandoned them, however much they re- 
interpreted:and reworked them. At a later 
date came the mystery religions introduced 
from Asia or from Egypt. 

That certain of the Greek gods were of 
foreign vintage is proved by their non- 
Greek names. Even Zeus belongs to the 
category of gods who previously had habitat 
elsewhere—on Mt. Ida in Crete. 

The volume closes with an admirable 
summary of the main religious and phil- 
osophic contributions of Plato and Aristotle. 

This scholarly work is made easily in- 
telligible to the layman. The liberal use of 
footnotes enables scholars to check on the 
sources and the authorities, and in many 
instances portions of the Greek text are 
given. As exceptional as the merit of the 
work are the very reasonable price and the 
attractive format. One hopes the publisher 
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will not be disappointed in the deserved 
response by the public. 

i Witson D. WALLIS 
University of Minnesota 


COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


Cortis, ARTHUR T., and Vera E. Poore. 
These Our Children. Pp. 157. Boston: 
The Beacon ‘Press, 1951. $2.00. 

This book, is an appraisal of the social 
problem and its demoralizing impact upon 
children in industrial slum districts in 
England, a problem which developed with 
the growth of our competitive economic 
system and remains the critical challenge to 
present day leadership. Combining emo- 
tional interèst with factual data based on 
records of social workers familiar with the 
conditions, the authors, in their description 
of the overcrowded dilapidated housing 
conditions, the incompetence, apathy, and 
squalor of family life, and the concomitant 
physical and psychological ills peculiar to 
this segment of society, give the reader a 
revitalized picture of a community’s civic 
and welfare needs that must be met and 
resolved if human misery is to be alleviated 
and opportunities for youth broadened. 

Stress is laid on the premise that people 
living ‘on a submerged social standard are 
more vulnerable to the pressures of multiple 
negative socioeconomic forces to weaken 
and eventually destroy family security, 
forces ever present in an industrial society 
if counter measures are not effected. Any 
disruption of the integrated family is the 
first step in social disorganization. This 
may manifest itself in the separation of 
parents, immorality, alcoholism, child neg- 
lect, or juvenile delinquency. Such weak- 
nesses, taking root in the breakdown of 
the family, are heaped upon the children, 
warping their personalities and lessening 
their chances of becoming self-respecting 
adults. 

The child forced into the street for 
entertainment because of poor home en- 
vironment or lack of parental interest and 
supervision, especially in areas where play- 
grounds are non-existent, finds little to stop 
him from getting into bad company. Where 
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‘directed recreational programs were pro- 


vided in the community, it was observed 


- that the most constructive results were at- 


tained where the staff worked and lived 
locally and were acquainted with local con- 
ditions and with the children’s families. In 
this way contact with children was not 
limited to the hours spent in the play- 
ground, play center, or club. 

Recognition is given the fact that a 
child’s personality pattern is generally well 
developed at the age of five years, that it 
is shaped, for good or bad, by the family 
and home environment, and that it may 
be constructively directed only through the 
initiative of parents to seek information and 
participate in organized preschool activities. 
However, it is implied that the school has 
a rare opportunity to screen the children 
when first enrolled and to correct deform- 
ities of body, mind, and character through a 
program which would include medical, psy- 
chiatric, and psychological diagnoses, prog- 
noses, and follow-up treatment. 

Placing the educational system under 
critical analysis, the authors found among 
other defects that the school and equipment 


. were inadequate and obsolete and that the 


curriculum was unsatisfactory because too 
many children completed their schooling 
ill-equipped with knowledge and ill-fitted to 
take their part in community life. Favor- 


.able mention was made of the “centers of 


interest” approach which serves-to bring 
together into practical relationships numer- 
ous subjects which would otherwise appear 
in the curriculum only as isolated lessons. 

Other significant and timely aspects of 
the social problem on which the authors 
make comments are: need for the integra- 
tion of the social services; training for 
parenthood; sex relations and marriage; 
and legislation relative to juvenile delin- 
quency and family relations. Religion, as a 
social institution, being generally accepted 
as a constructive force in community life 
and as a character-building factor in the 
rehabilitation of the individual, was given 
little, if any, consideration in this book. 

Acknowledgment is made of the facts 
that the information included in this work 
is not novel nor the problem widespread; 
that social case workers are all tod well 
acquainted with the sociological forces con- 
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nected with the “problem family”; and that 
only a small proportion of a community’s 
children are involved. What is not ap- 
preciated, state the authors, is just how 
devastating antisocial environment can be 
on the lives of children.. 

The merit of this work lies in its action 
as a stimulating agent on welfare workers, 
both professional and volunteer, in helping 
them review and re-evaluate the many 
phases of human relationships involved in 
the composite welfare picture. Its em- 
phasis on the integration and co-ordination 
of the social services is commendable, for 
it is only through concerted effort at the 
community level that progression in social 
welfare will be continued. 

i Dovcras H. MacNEILL 

Trenton, New Jersey : 


JENKINS, DanieL. Europe and America: 
Their Contributions to the World 
Church. Pp. 72. Philadelphia: West- 

minster Press, 1951. $1.50. i 


This brief volume is an endeavor to 
interpret European and American Christians 
to one another and is of particular interest 
to those who are concerned with the pros- 
pects of the ecumenical movement. __ 

The author, a young English pastor, is a 
student of continental Protestant thought. 
He spent the year of 1948-49 in America. 
‘He finds that both Americans and Euro- 
peans are handicapped in their ecumenical 


efforts by their stereotypes of one another.: 


. The American appears to think of Euro- 
pean Protestants as dominated by the neo- 
orthodox theology of Barth. .As for the 
Catholic elements in the European churches 
(Anglo-Catholics and Eastern Orthodox) 
the American regards them as “wedded .. . 
to ecclesiastical and social reaction.” 

The European stereotype of the Amer- 
ican stresses the latter’s “optimistic, ac- 
tivist and superificially liberal” nature. As 
viewed in this context the American has 
little knowledge of Bible study, no doctrine 
of the Church, and a very shallow doctrine 
of sin. As a result the American is “naive 
and adolescent in dealing with world prob- 
lems.” He is inclined “to imagine that 
problems can be solved simply by the ap- 
plication of good-will and energy” and is 

* “completely uncritical” of his “civilization 


. 
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of mass-produced gadgets, canned pleasures, . 
neon lights, and good plumbing.” 

The author admits there is truth in both 
these stereotypes. Nevertheless they both 
need to be corrected- through a more 
‘adequate process of mutual understanding 
between Europeans and Americans. 

-One of the interesting features of the 
book is its comparison of the position of 
theology on the European and on the 
American scene. Europeans are much 
more concerned about theology as an essen- 
tial feature of the Christian life, but their 
theology is “too inbred. It rarely gets out 
of the classroom and the theologian’s 
study.” ` i 

It is theology, however, that American 
Christians need. . They have access to the 
public at large. If they only had a well- 
thought-out, articulated mesage. “I am 
convinced,” says the author, “that the only 
constructive possibility before American 
Protestantism is that of moving from 
sectarian Protestantism to a reinterpreta- 
tion of classic Protestantism in an ecumen- 
ical context.” America is the ‘rich man of 
the Gospels who only with difficulty can 
find his way into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
The author looks to the theologians to 
help him find that way. 

Every page of this little book is worth 
reading. It deserves the widest possible 
circulation among American Christians. It 
points out both their needs and their op- 
portunities. ` 

Justin WroeE Nrxon 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


MacKinnon, FRANK. The Government of 
Prince Edward Island. Pp. xii, 385. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1951. $5.50. 


The first exposition of the government 
of a Canadian province is herein made 
available in an exceedingly clear and in- 
teresting piece of writing. Nor is it to be 
disparaged because it treats of the smallest 
of the ten provinces—a political entity no 
larger than the state of Delaware nor with . 
larger population of 90,000, no larger than 
that of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, or Fresno, 
California. It presents a significant ac- 
count of the adaptation of the parliamen- 
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_ tary system to a very small political unit. 

The author, a native of the Island and 
presently Principal of Prince of Wales 
College in Charlottetown, shows an intimate 
understanding of local public affairs and 


sets a very high standard for the promised | 


series of similar volumes to cover the other 
nine provinces. The work is based upon 
original sources, is well documented in 
footnotes, is done in splendid perspective 
.and proportion, combines an academic and 
practical approach, and reads most interest- 
ingly. Copious use is made of data from 
the political life and governmental records 
of the Island. ' 

The scope and organization of the book 
follow conventional lines. Part I deals 
with the colonial era, from the assumption 
- of British control in 1763 to the establish- 
ment of union with the Dominion in 1873. 
The controversies with British authority 
- and among local groups, the adjustment to 
self-government in 1851, the deep popular 
attachment. to local autonomy and opposi- 
tion to joining the Confederation, and the 
financial difficulties that finally broke down 
the resistance provide the backdrop for an 
engaging historical narrative. 

Part II is a straight-forward institutional 
analysis of the present system of govern- 
ment, factual in content, clear and logical 
in statement, and with careful regard for 
interrelationships. Lieutenant-governor, 
premier, cabinet, administrative agencies, 
unicameral legislative assembly, the courts, 
and the local governments of the one small 
city and seven towns are all well covered. 
The political life, centering in the Liberal- 
Conservative party conflicts and the Do- 
minion-Province relationships, is presented 
vividly and without bias. 

The work’s primary: contribution is its 
historical narrative and its analysis of the 
Island’s contemporary system of. govern- 
ment. Of comparable value is its exposi- 
tion of the correlation of Dominion author- 
ity with provincial autonomy. The way in 
which a substantial amount of local democ- 
racy has been preserved under the direct 
provincial government that operates in the 
rural area, comprising over three-fourths of 
the population, is of particular interest. 

i HarorD R. BRUCE 

Dartmouth College 
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Josu, P. S. Apartheid in South Africa: A 
` Plea for Human Rights for Non-Euro- 
pean People. Pp. 108. Kimberly, South 
Africa: Diamond Fields Advertiser, Ltd., 
1950. No price. 
Apartheid in South Africa is a brief ac- 


‘count of South African’ racialism by an 


Indian intellectual. 
_ “Positive apartheid,” as embodied in the 
Group Areas Bill of 1950, adopts the prin- 
ciple that the control of land ownership and 
occupation by the different ethnic, linguistic, 
or cultural groups will be vested in the state 
and that these groups will be asked to live 
separately according to a proclamation from 
the Governor-General. Earlier acts placed 
restrictions on non-Europeans in commerce, 
business and the professions, the skilled 
trades, trade union membership, the fran- 
chise, education, the public services, free 
movement, places of public accommodation, 
and marriage. ; 

At the time Mr. Joshi wrote, the Union 
government was not standing on its original 


‘ground of total apartheid, and it had 


publicly expressed disagreement with the 
Dutch Reformed Church’s stand on ter- 
ritorial apartheid. South Africa’s most 
powerful church contends that “the prin- 
ciples of God were based on color dis- 
crimination and God accepted the trustee- 
ship of the Europeans.” The Christian 
Council of South Africa (Anglican, Meth- 
odist, Congregational, Baptist, and Presby- 


“terian Churches) “stresses the essential 


unity of man, advocating equality of op- 
portunity to people who are no longer in 
the backward stage of civilization.” The 


: Catholic Church has become more popular 


since the announcement of apartheid. It 
exceeds the Dutch Reformed Church in 
numbers but not in influence, and the latter 
has already sponsored some retaliatory 
measures, The Zionist Church, a -nativistic 
sect growing out of deprivation, regards 


‘Jesus Christ as a black man and it reserves" 


paradise for blacks. In complex South 
Africa no political party is prepared to 
stake its future on a platform of racial 
equality. y 

The South African racial ideològy reads 
like Mein Kampf if one substitutes “non- 
European” for “non-Aryan.” . Dr, Malan’s 
government claims that apartheid is the 
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only program which will ensure racial peace 
in South Africa. Serious race riots and the 
defiant statements of resistance by the 
principal non-European groups (African 
National Congress, African People’s Or- 
ganization, All-African Convention, South 
African Indian ‘Congress, Non-European 
Unity Movement, Colored Advisory Coun- 


cil, Natal Indian Congress) refute this, 
claim. The African National, Congress, - 


leading Bantu organization, has proposed 
boycotts, strikes, civil disobedience, and 
noncollaboration in the struggle for equality 
and freedom. If apartheid is to come, non- 
Europeans will ask for their share of South 
Africa’s mines, railways, harbors, and towns 
in proportion to their numbers; the Africans 
will not willingly settle for less than a new 
Bantu state with no allegiance whatsoever 
to the Union of South Africa. 

Colonialism has declined rapidly in Asia 
since the beginning of World War II. The 
repressions and restrictions in-South Africa 
during the past fifteen years are contrary to 
the guarantees of basic rights and freedoms 
contained in the constitutions of the United 
States, France, the Soviet Union, and India. 
The author raises the question whether it 
will take another world war to reverse the 
trend of discriminatory action in South 
Africa, An appendix lists 103 discrim- 
inatory acts since union in 1910. 

GEORGE E, SIMPSON 

Oberlin College ` 
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Datrin, Davy Jr. The New Soviet 
Empire. Pp. viii, 216. New Haven: 
Yale. University Press, 1951. $3.75. 


This volume is the author’s eighth in his 
Yale University Press series, begun in 1942 
with Soviet Russia’s Foreign Policy, 1939- 
1942. The book is a collection of indivdual 
studies on Soviet foreign and domestic 
policy. since 1941, only partially covered by 
its ambitious title. Led by this title the 
reader expects to find a picture of the “new 
Soviet empire,” meaning all countries with- 
in the orbit of influence of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics; the author, how- 
ever, only in the first two chapters deals ex- 
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tensively with the new empire; elsewhere, 
he keeps us steadily within the U.S.S.R. 
proper. The discrepancy between the title 
and the content of the book results, ob- 
viously, from the process of its composi- 
tion. As the author mentions in his pref- 
ace, “individual chapters of this book have 
appeared in the Yale Review, the American 
Mercury, and the New Leader,” each deal- 
ing with a separate problem of contempo- 
rary Soviet policy at the time of its publi- 
cation. - - 

The publisher introduces Mr. Dallin as 
“one of the most farsighted historians of 
these last years,” and on the back of the 
jacket, to illustrate “the prescience” of Mr. 
Dalin, he quotes six instances of it, each 
of them epitomizing a previously published 
book of the. series. There is no doubt 
at all ‘that the publisher’s introduction 
proves the opposite: as history is the study 
of the past, and not prediction of the 
future, Mr. Dallin is not a historian, He is 
a very keen observer of contemporary 
events and a shrewd political analyst, but 
the object of his analysis is different from 
that of a historian, and, most of all, his 
method is not the historian’s method. As 
a matter of fact, the weakest essay in the 
book is the one on “cold wars” in the past, 
“How Cold Wars End,” in which Mr. 
Dallin draws an’ overstressed analogy be- 
tween the present international situation 
and all Russian diplomatic history of the 
nineteenth century! This chapter is neither 
informative nor illuminating. The author’s 
attention has been focused on the present, 
and not on the past. 

Mr. Dallin’s strength grows as he ap- 
proaches the present moment. The most 
revealing chapter of the book is that on 


“His Majesty Blat,” dealing with the Soviet 


black market, in which the author utilized 
in a masterly way first-hand information 
coming from recent refugees. In chapters’ 
VIII to X Mr. Dallin analyzes very real- ` 
istically different forces operating within 
the Soviet system in order to distinguish as 
clearly as possible the basic lines of its 
evolution in the near future. One has a 


_ strong impression that Mr. Dallin remains 


on solid ground in this analysis which he 
has done with considerable vigor. Of ut- 
most importance is Mr. Dallin’s stress on 
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the necessity of remembering that the 
Soviet system and the Russian people are 
not identical! In this connection the 
author’s scathing criticism of the over- 
simplified anthropological approach and 
especially of Geoffrey Gorer’s “diaperology” 
strikes one as a vindication of common 
sense (Chapter IV: “Once Again Inferior 
Races”). Marc SZEFTEL 
Cornell University 


Carr, EDWARD HALLETT. 
Revolution, 1917-1923. Vol. I of “A 
History of Russia.” Pp. x, 430. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1951. 
$5.00. 


Marton, Georce. All Quiet in the Krem- 
lin. Pp. 183. .New York: Fairplay Pub- 
lishers, 1951. $3.00. 

Here are two books which should help to 
understand what is happening in Russia. 
The average American is generally unaware 

“of the positive aspects of the Russian 

Revolution. He should not be blind to 

them. : 

. . Professor Carr has held important posi- 

tions in the British Foreign Office and has 
also been ‘Wilson Professor of International 
Politics at University College in Wales. 
His book is the first of three volumes cov- 
ering the history of the Soviet Union. It 
is unbiased, scholarly, and painstakingly 
factual. The first hundred pages give the 
background which led up to the Russian 
Revolution and the seizure of power by 
the Communists. Perhaps here the author 
might have given material showing the 
concrete injustices under Czarist tyranny 
which made the Revolution possible: 
hunger, illiteracy, disease, the restrictions 
against trade unions and political freedom, 
as well as the added injustice created by the 
War. ; 

In Part IJ the author traces the gradual 
ascendancy of the Party in all governmental 
functions. Perhaps not enought is said 
about the effect of Allied intervention in 
` Russia. The efforts made by Col. Raymond 
Robins, head of the American Red Cross, 
to work out a program of co-operation with 
Lenin in case the war against Germany 
should be continued are not even men- 
tioned. The reader would not know that 
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Lenin had offered to permit the United 
States to station officers in Russia and ‘had 
pledged an all-out war on Germany if he 
could be assured of help from the Allies. 
Since all this is omitted, no adequate at- 
tempt is made to evaluate the effect of the 
Allied intervention on Communist practice. 
This is perhaps the most serious shortcom- 
ing in the book. It is true the Czecho- 
slovak denunciation of the Allied-supported 
Kolchak regime is given in part. It de- 
scribes “shootings without trials,” “burning 
of villages,” and “acts which horrify the 
whole world.” 

Professor Carr shows clearly some of the 
positive aspects of Soviet rule which are 
not always brought out in current historical 
texts. He says, “Capitalism has thus 
tended to stabilize inequalities between 
nations” whereas the Soviet nationalities’ 
policy tended to create “the economic en- 
vironment which made equality possible. 

In an admirable treatment, Professor 
Carr describes the forces which finally 
brought unity between the various national- 
ities in the Soviet Union. These included 
the army, the trade unions, the Communist 
Party, and the fact that a majority of the 
industrial proletariat was Great Russian. 
He also makes clear that the Soviet system 
at that time offered “as large a measure of 
local autonomy as the nations concerned 
could make effective.” 

All in all, this is the best historical treat-. 
ment of the first years of the Russian 
Revolution that this reviewer has seen. It 
should be widely used in every college 
where students want to learn historical fact 
rather than current propaganda. 

The book by George Marion is in quite 
a different class. It does not purport 
to be a scientific treatment but rathér de- 
scribes a trip made by the writer to the 
Soviet Union in 1949. He stayed some 
months visiting the cities of Stalingrad and 
Moscow, some of the agricultural districts 
and factories, the Cossack steppes, and 
other places of interest. He did not visit 
prisons nor describe the Russian secret 
service. But he does write about what he 
himself saw and heard. It is a picture 
which does not equate with much of the 
propaganda so prevalent in the United 
States. The book does not give the nega- 
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tive side of the Russian regime, but the 
reader will get the feel of much that is 
happening in Russia—of how Stalingrad is 
being rebuilt and of the kind of people who 


are doing it, of the education program, and ` 


of the “heroes” of labor in the Soviet 
Union. It is the account of an honest 
American reporting the better side of 
Russia. Perhaps we need to know what 
the Russians are aiming at more than we 
need a mere list of their shortcomings. In 
any event, few can read this book and 
believe that the leaders of the Soviet Union 
are out to conquer the world through a 
gigantic war. If these books were placed 


alongside of those by, let us say, David 


Dallin, we would get a better perspective. 
JEROME Davis 
West Haven, Connecicut 


GURIAN, WALDEMAR (Ed.). The Soviet 
Union: Background, Ideology, Reality. 
A Symposium. Pp. viii, 216. Notre 
Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1951. $3.50. ` 
Papers presented to a symposium at the 

University of Notre Dame, organized by 
the Committee on International Relations, 
form the basis of this volumé whose pur- 
pose is to “explore aspects of the ideology 
and the realities of the Soviet Union and 
provide historical background which may 
make Soviet theory and practise intel- 
ligible.” 

The various chapters embrace some his- 
torical background though most of the con- 
tributions deal with recent internal devel- 
opments in the Soviet Union itself (for 
example, in the fields of religion and eco- 
nomics) or describe the steps by which 
Soviet power has extended over the satellite 
states of eastern Europe. Some of these 
give us fresh insight into old problems as 
in Vladimir Petrov’s “Aims and Methods of 
Soviet Terrorism”; others gather together 
into convenient form what is already 
known. ` 

There is naturally considerable diver- 
gence in the viewpoints of different authors 
as is usual in a work of composite author- 
ship. But some of the views advanced by 
the authors are, to say the least, highly 
debatable. Dr. Gurian believes that armed 
resistance to the Communist revolution is 
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f necessary but just as vital is “the necessity 


of turning away from an attitude of purely 
secularism, pragmatism and organized ac- 
tivism”—a vague generalization that seems 
to mean that the Western world must 
divest itself of some of its most character- 
istic features before it can combat inter- 
national communism. ` 

Professor Karpovich argues, in his chap- 
ter on the “Historical Background of Soviet 
Thought Control,” that “The old Russian 
monarchy, even at its worst, was not a 
totalitarian state. ... There was no coun- 
terpart to Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism in 
pre-revolutionary governmental policies.” 
If he means that Czarist Russia could not 
realize an all-embracing system of thought 
control, simply because it lacked the ap- 
propriate means, he is correct. If, however, 
he means that they never contemplated 
such, he is open to question. The idea of 
thought control certainly germinated in 
Czarist times; for example, the system em- 
bodied in Admiral Shishkov’s Censorship 
Code of 1826 proposed to do nothing less 
than shape public opinion in conformity 
with governmental wishes by permitting 
publication only of material that would 
promote this. Nor do we accept the view 
that Russian Maximilism is to be ascribed 
to the activities of the Russian underground 
from the 1860’s on. Not only do we find 
the doctrine of the golden mean repudiated 
by earlier writers, but the rejection of the 
empirical philosophy of the eighteenth 
century by Byelinskii and others doomed 
all programs of moderate and gradual re-. 
form. Moreover, we find a recent Russian 
writer who goes back still further for an 
explanation. Zen’kovskii in his Jstortya 
russkoi filosofi (Paris, 1948). prefers to 
find the explanation in “the boundlessness 
of the Russian landscape, the absence of 
lofty mountains in Russia, all the ‘geo- 
political’ influences which have fixed these 
characteristics of the Russian soul.” 

The various chapters on religion form a 
valuable part of the book and go a long way 
towards clearing up some of the obscurities - 
of the problems in the relations between 
church and state, not only in the Soviet 
Union but in the satellite countries as well. 

Stuart R. TOMPKINS 

University of Oklahoma 
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Lerres, NATHAN. The Operational Code of 
the Politburo. Pp. xv, 100. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1951. 
$3.00. ` 

Handbooks are notoriously difficult to 
evaluate. This is particularly true of the 
book under review, which is offered as a 
“short guide to Politburo behaviour.” The 
author, who apparently likes to roam the 
various fields of social science with a sense 
of expertness in all of them, has packed 
into the brief space of 100 pages of a small- 
format book twenty chapters, with foot- 
notes, bibliography, index, introduction, and 
all. The study is the first of a research 
series which will be released to the public 
by the Rand Corporation. 

Some of the advance publicity has de- 
scribed the little volume in grandiose terms. 
Thus, an article in Look (March 13) stated 
that there is no more important document 
in Washington today and called the book 
“the most challenging and decisive analysis 
of the Kremlin’s techniques since the 
memorable article by ‘Mr. X’ (the State 
Department’s George F. Kennan) in July 
of 1947.” This reviewer believes that, 
while the book has ‘distinct merit, such 
publicity overshoots the mark. 

Under such chapter heads as: “Means 
and Ends,” “The Calculus of the General 
Line,” “Perseverance and Flexibility,” “De- 
‘ception,’ “Violence,” “Advance,” “Re- 

_ ‘treat,” and “Deals,” many excellent quota- 
tions are offered from the writings of Lenin 
and Stalin concerning the concept of the 
two camps locked in combat and the em- 
ployment of temporary alliances, conces- 
sions, maneuvering, strategic turns, and 
tactical zigzags in the pursuit of the basic 
Soviet goal’of maximized Communist power 
and ultimate Communist victory. These 
quotations constitute the bulk of the book 
and should be particularly valuable to those 
who do not toil in this vineyard and make 
no habit of assembling such excerpts. The 
author’s brief comments contain a number 
of sound observations, such as his remarks 
concerning the Politburo’s ability to adopt 
conservative practices for public use (pp. 
11-12), which help to expose as a great 
delusion the thesis of a “great retreat” 
from Communism in the U.S.S.R. 

On the critical side, neither the quota- 
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tions nor many of the deductions are new. 
Numerous studies prepared before, during, 
and after the recent war, both in and out 
of government, have dealt with the political 
strategy of Communism, and one may ask 
why a new study should limit itself to the 
works of Lenin and Stalin, eschewing the 
verbatim reports of the party congresses 
and conferences, which—not selected or 
censored in advance—are at least as re- 
warding and in many respects richer and 
more reliable sources from which to derive 
the “operational code” of the Politburo. 
Many of the alleged “rules” of Politburo 
conduct are but the author’s sweeping 
generalizations. To mention but a few: 
“The only permissible question” about any 
policy considered by the party is “will it 
enhance the power of the Party” (p. 7). 
“Any imperfect performance threatens 
catastrophe” (p. 27). “A Bolshevik must 
not act out of feelings of offense” (p. 22). 
Certainly Stalin himself did not care to 
abide by the last “rule.” The view that 
a real abatement of international tension is 
“inconceivable” to the Soviet leaders is 
extreme. It confuses an abatement of 
tension with “permanent coexistence” in 
which these leaders do not believe. Under 
a truly redressed balance of power, such 
an abatement of tension for a time becomes 
“conceivable” to them. At least this is 
one of the assumptions on which our policy 
has rested since the famous Kennan dis- 
patch of 1946. Lastly, one may ask, what 
such index categories as “mortally wounded 
beast” and “waving one’s arms” would con- 
vey to the reader. 

Despite these shortcomings, and a style 
which hardly makes for easy reading, there 
is a good deal of useful material and in- 
cisive thought in the book. 

JULIAN TOWSTER 
University of California : 
Berkeley - 


Betts, R. R. (Ed.). Central and South 
East Europe, 1945-1948. Pp. x, 227. 
New York: Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1950. $3.50. 

Prepared for the Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, this study of postwar 
developments in six of the U.S.S.R.’s satel- 
lites. offers much useful material. Each 
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chapter has been entrusted to a specialist 
having some firsthand knowledge of the 
country concerned. Thus E. D. Tappe 
writes on Romania, Phyllis Auty on Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia, Elizabeth Wiskemann 
on Hungary, Brian Ireland on Poland, and 
the editor, R. R. Betts, covers Czecho- 
slovakia in addition to providing the final 
chapter, “The Revolution in Central and 
South-Eastern Europe.” In this he aims 
“to present a general picture of events in 
the whole area and to see whether any 
pattern of cause and event is discernible.” 
The treatment is strictly limited to the 
years 1945 to 1948, ahd Albania and Greece 
are not treated. : 

On the whole, each chapter is well done, 
especially that on Poland by Brian Ireland. 
But the unevenness of quality is apparent, 
especially in the sections covering Tito’s 
relationship with Moscow at the beginning 
of his rise to power and the role played 
by Hungarian Communists in the changing 
fortunes of Hungary. 

All in. all, the volume is not one of the 
best of those sponsored by the Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs. Among its 
glaring weaknesses are poor bibliographical 
references which ignore numerous studies 
of this area written during and after 1948. 
Such statements as the one by Professor 
Betts that “perhaps only in Czechoslovakia 
has the course of events been in any de- 
gree spontaneous” (p. 206) could be seri- 
- ously questioned and should have been sup- 
ported by “specifics.” At best, it is a 
reference book to be added to the growing 
number of studies published recently on 
the problems of the “Iron Curtain” coun- 
tries. - 

N Joseru S. ROUCEK 

University of Bridgeport 
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Nammer, L. B. Europe in Decay: A Study 
in Disintegration, 1936-1940. Pp. vii, 
330. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1950. 
$3.00. - 


The present volume follows closely the 
brilliant Diplomatic Prelude 1938-39, pub- 
lished in 1947, which in a masterful style 
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presented the genesis of World War, Act 
II. As admitted by the author, this work ` 
is not sequential in almanac style but rep- 
resents “a critical analysis of the most im- 
portant new publications” (since 1947) 
covering that period, leaving subsequent 
matters and military technicalities as “out- 
side my province.” 

In the hands of a lesser scholar or 
historian or one endowed with less insight, 
these probing essays might be a dangerous 
process—as we see in many books which 
are pretentious, extractive, and purposely 
distortive. But the author, Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Man- 
chester, here manages to pursue the in- 
tricacies of recent history and history 
makers with the persistence of a fictional 
detective and with the delicate finiteness 
of a surgeon. Discussing recent reports, 
he ties ‘together events which. bring closer 
to a final understanding the fatal paralysis 
of will and action which led to the decay 
and disintegration of most of Europe. 

With Flandin, Reynaud, Bonnet, Bau- 
douin, Laval, and Petain we have France in 
defeat. With Ciano, Ribbentrop, and Mus- 
solini we have Italy in the black “Pact of 
Steel”; Ribbentrop here emerges a cham- ` 
pagne salesman who was still full of his 
samples. Through Churchill and that child 
diplomat Henderson we see Britain’ in 
strain. In Erich Kordt’s Wahn und Wirk- 
lichkeit (Delusion and Reality) we learn of 
Hitler’s foreign policy, as we also ‘learn of 
the opposition, the “other” Germany. In 
less than four pages of exemplary succinct- 
ness Namier fixes the phantom of this 
“other” Germany, different from the Third 
Reich but hardly new. As he describes it: 
“Great wonders there are in‘a sieve; so 
many holes and no way out.” And there is 
the strange diplomacy of the Union of 


- Soviet Socialist Republics, of course. 


Despite the deadness ‘of the years 1938- 
39 the immediacy and relevance is astonish- 
ing, for, as then, much of today’s political 
acumen is dulled with superficial immer- 
sions into the comparative safety of the 
past. For history is not often an example 
of logic; on the contrary, there has always 
been the existentialist heart, and it may be 
history’s particular gift to confute the 
logicians for “there may be a system of 
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logic, but a system of being there can never 
be” (Kierkegaard). : 

Of all the many, many books in the post- 
war area, this one is more specific in in- 
formation and teaching insight than most 
better-advertised and verbose volumes of 
post-mortems. 
Borts ErtcH NELSON 
Hampton Institute 


EARLE, Epwarp Meap (Ed.). . Modern 
France: Problems of the Third and 
Fourth Republics. Pp. xiv, 522. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1951. 
$6.00, Z 
Students, of the contemporary European 

scene ‘are greatly in Professor Earle’s debt 


for making available in published form this ` 


important symposium of 28 papers, all but 
one of which were originally presented at 
a conference on Modern France held at 
Princeton in February 1950. Except for 
André Siegfried, who contributes an ap- 
propriate introductory chapter to the series, 
the authors are drawn chiefly from the 
younger generation of American specialists 
on French- culture, history, politics, and 
economics, 

The volume may fairly be characterized 
as a sympathetically critical commentary 
on the nature.and causes of the “crisis” 
which the French nation has undergone 
since the turn of the century. The treat- 
ment—analytical rather than historical— 
covers social structure, letters and science, 
political and populational trends, recent 
economic development, and the changing 
position of France in world affairs. Re- 
garding the future, the tone is cautiously 
optimistic so far as French economic re- 
covery is concerned, but there is a less 
hopeful note as to the prospects of achiev- 
ing political stability. Professor Micaud 
(p. 152) succinctly presents the French 
paradox: “There is no easy way out. In 
the absence of a psychological foundation 
for successful democracy in France, institu- 
tional devices appear to be of little avail. 
Decentralization, more direct participation 
of the citizen in public affairs (particularly 
at the local level), education in civic re- 
sponsibility of the peasant and of the 
bourgeois, essential reforms in the tax sys- 
tem and administration, greater participa- 
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- ber of outstanding French scholars. 
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tion in politics by trade unions and co- 
operatives are of much greater importance 
than spectacular constitutional reforms that 
would leave the basic problem unsolved 
and perhaps make its solution impossible.” 
Against the substantial advances in in- 
dustrial and agricultural productivity reg- 
istered since the advent of the Marshall 
Plan must be set the obvious decline in the 
élan vital of the French people, their aging 
population structure (“more than any other 
country in the world France literally de- 
serves the title ‘a country of old women,’ ” 
p. 326), and the persistent pressure of 
political extremisms upon the democratic 
center (so samiy highlighted in the 1951 
elections). 

In this reviewer’s opinion, it is un- 
fortunate that the Princeton symposium 
did not include contributions from a num- 
They 
might have helped to fill in one or two of 
the sérious subject-matter gaps from which 
the volume suffers. There is, for example, 
only passing reference to the postwar re- 
forms in the French educational system. 
Nor is there any consideration of the im- 
pact of the new Ecole nationale d’adminis- 
tration on the quality of the French civil 
service. Some of the more significant re- 
cent developments in French social science 
might also have received greater attention. 
Even so, the volume clearly merits recogni- 
tion as one of the most valuable publica- 
tions on present-day France to appear since 
World War II. WALTER R. SHARP 

Yale University 


Kinc, Jere CLEMENS. Generals & Poli- 
ticians: Conflict Between France’s High 
Command, Parliament and Government, 
1914-1918. Pp. 294. Berkeley and Los - 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1951. $3.50. 


When Professor King undertook this 
study. of military-civilian relationships in 
wartime he could hardly have foreseen that 
its publication would coincide with the 
MacArthur controversy. In any case, this 
circumstance gives his book an unusual air 
of timeliness. At least some of the issues 
involved are the same issues—as indeed 
they must be when a democratic state has 
to adapt itself to the exigencies of war. 
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Professor King’s account is intelligent, 
well-informed, and notably well-written. 
He has waded through a flood of memoirs 
and has emerged without loss of objec- 
tivity. He distinguishes clearly the stages 
through which France passed between 1914 
and 1918: the initial period of quasi dic- 
tatorship by the military, the excessive 
reassertion of parliamentary control in 
1915, and the emergence of a civilian 
_ Strong man in the critical days of 1917. 
This was a normal and almost inevitable 
sequence, given French traditions and given 
the character of the leaders involved. 
There were no potential Bonapartes or 
Ludendorffs among the French generals; 
there were no civilian chiefs whose goal was 


a new Committee of Public Safety. (There ` 


were, perliaps, some Wherrys and Martins 
among the parliamentarians.) As a result, 
the story which Professor King tells is one 
_ of petty bickering and chicanery much more 
than a conflict of high principle. 


I would add two critical notes. One is 


minor; it concerns the author’s practice of. 


bringing in innumerable forgotten politi- 
cians who are introduced merely as “Left 
Democrat from Haute Garonne” or “Union 
Republican deputy from Seine-et-Oise.” 
This information is about as useful as the 
maiden names of their wives. A deeper— 
and perhaps unfair—criticism concerns the 
usefulness of a monograph such as this. 
Specialists are not likely to find in it any 


important new facts or interpretations of . 


the facts; nonspecialists are likely to balk 
at the bulk of day-by-day. detail. The book 
does clearly demonstrate the author’s his- 
torical sense and literary gift; it gives 
promise of much more significant work to 
come. 
Gorpon WRIGHT 
University of Oregon 


ARENDT, Hannan. The Origins of Total- 
itarianism. Pp. xv, 477. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1951. 
$6.75. 


A colleague with whom I was discussing 
the book under review asked me, “Is it a 
big book? I replied, “Why, it is 477 pages 
wrong.”- This was not an attempt on my 
part to be facetious but a real Freudian 
slip. Now slips are based, as we know, 
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on unconscious emotion, but sometimes 
there is some wisdom in the unconscious. 
In this review, after briefly describing the 
nature.of the book and abstracting its main 
theses, I shall try to analyze why I made 
such a revealing slip about it. i 

The title indicates the purpose of the 
work. It is an attempt to make an historio- 
graphic study of totalitarianism, based on 
political science chiefly, with secondary 
references to descriptive economics. It is 
written by a scholar in the best sense of 
the word, and the twenty-page double 
columned bibliography carries references 
to original sources in all the modern lan- 
guages. There is scarecly a page without 
footnotes, and sometimes the footnotes 
cover even more than the main text. It 
is also interesting that the material in the 
footnotes is sometimes the most revealing 
of all.- 

Everyone will agree with the author’s 
very pessimistic starting point where she 
points out that our era faces “perhaps the 
most profound crisis in western history 
since the downfall of the Roman Empire.” 
Certainly the threat of totalitarianism is a 
threat to all of the traditional values of 
Western culture. Nor will there be any 
disagreement with the factual descriptive 
aspects of the author’s discussion in the 
three parts of the book: (I) Anti-Semitism, 
(II) Imperialism, and (III) Totalitarian- 
ism. A brief review cannot possibly even 
subsume the argument of so large a book. 
We can, however, indicate the nature of 
each of these three subsections. 

In Part I, “Anti-Semitism,” Dr. Arendt 
first destroys many of the fallacious theo- 
ries about the subject then gives a good 


. historical account of European anti-Semi- 


tism in the nineteenth century, and culmi- 
nates with a very complete analysis (in 
terms of literature, an exciting analysis) of 
the Dreyfuss case. The presentation is all 
historical or political, and the reviewer 
believes that, unfortunately, it takes no 
cognizance of the many recent important 
sociopsychological studies on this problem. ` 
In fairness to the author, it should be 
pointed out that she does not argue that 
anti-Semitism is a cause but rather that it 
is a symptom of the trend toward totali- 
tarianism. 
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Part II, “Imperialism,” is probably more 
central to the main argument. It is a very 
complete and rather lucid description of 
the decline of the nation-state and of the 
growth of modern imperialism. My- chief 
criticism is that it is descriptive or pheno- 
typic rather than-dynamic or genotypic. 
It may have escaped even my careful 
reading, but I do not find any theory 
(either economic like Marx’s or historical 
like Spengler’s) to account for these un- 
doubted basic changes in the structure of 
Western civilization. 

Part ITI, “Totalitarianism,” is again 
largely descriptive, and it is in this part, I 
think, that I find the origin for my slip of 
the tongue. The argument in brief is that 
in the frustrations of society (particularly 


‘post-World War I) a temporary alliance ` 


between the mob and certain segments of 
what I would call the neurotic elite hypno- 
tizes the masses through propaganda, and 
the totalitarian movement becomes estab- 
lished. Once established, it becomes an 
organic phenomenon with an irreversible 
tendency towards a police state with all 
the brutality we have come to find in such 
a state. The last chapter of concluding 
remarks offers what seems to me a com- 
pletely .unrealizable, impractical antidote. 
Without showing how it might be achieved, 
the author hopes for a new morality, a 
morality again somehow based on human- 
ism and a mutual respect among all men. 
Now, why did I say 477 pages wrong? 


Certainly this book deals with the ma-. 


jor problem of our time. Certainly Dr. 
Arendt’s scholarship is above reproach. 


Certainly the book is exceedingly interest- , 


ing. I believe my slip, however, was based 


on the following factors. This is academic. 


scholarship in both the best and worst 
senses of the word. Painstakingly as one 
analyzes it, it offers neither dynamic un- 
derstanding of the events described nor 
any practical recommendations for solu- 
tion of the problem. More important than 


that, I think, is the almost complete equa- _ 


tion that Dr. Arendt makes between Ger- 
man fascism and Soviet communism. It is 
true that she makes a polite bow to Lenin 
and refuses to call him a complete dema- 
gogue. It is also true that she is not so 
naive as to ignore completely the different 
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historical backgrounds, but by and large 
she attempts to give scholarly support to 
the increasingly widely held dictum that 
Soviet communism is nothing but Red 
fascism. 

It so happens I read several popular 
newspaper reviews of this book before I 
was called upon to review it for this jour- 
nal. Interestingly enough each of these re- 
viewers stressed that it has now been 
proved beyond peradventure that “commu- 
nism is the same as fascism only worse.” 
I know this viewpoint is increasinngly 
popular in our current world political cli- 
mate. But I still dissent vehemently. I 
think the movements differ radically in 
background and in purpose. Further, I 
feel that failure to recognize these differ- 
ences is bound to increase rather than de- 
crease the current threat to the autonomy 
of American democracy. Finally, although 
I know that today most social scientists 
will agree with Dr. Arendt, I feel that in 
the future they will agree with my criticism. 

J. E. Brown 

Hollywood, California 


OTHERS 


i TRULLINGER, O. O. Red Banners Over 


Asia, Pp. xi, 212. Boston: The Beacon 

Press, 1951. $3.00. 

The author of this volume quotes Lenin’s 
famous dictum: “Let us return to Asia: 
with the help of the East, we shall reach 
the confines of the West.” This book at- 
tempts to describe the “planned Commu- 
nist penetration of the Far East.” All 
the countries between the Philippines and 
Pakistan are covered, including also Cey- 
lon and Tibet. The importance of Asia is 
today a commonplace. We are reminded 
by- the author of its vast extent, teeming 
populations, great natural resources and 
incredible poverty. 

Going country by country the author 
gives us 2 bird’s-eye view of its main prob- 
lems and the Communist lines of approach. 
He reminds us that we can never be able to 
grasp those problems and create solutions 
unless we realize that the mentality of the 
people of Asia is different from our own. 
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It is a great mistake, the author tells us, 
to assume that Asia is interested only in 
material aid. They want to be convinced 
—beyond words—that in the struggle 
against communism they are more than a 
junior partner or a servant. The hands of 


the West must be cleaned of the taint of- 


colonialism before the Asians can turn to 
us with confidence. 

To the Asian there is not as much dif- 
ference between capitalistic democracy and 
communism as we imagine, the author tells 
us, rooted as they are in the “same tradi- 
tions of the Platonic and Rousseau schools, 
of industrial and materialistic doctrines of 
the nature of man in a western environ- 
ment.” The indigenous movements of 
socioreligious and religio-political nature 
are more important than we think. 

Readers may not agree with many of 
the author’s analyses as, for instance, when 
he asserts that the great question mark in 
the future of India’s communism is this: 
to what extent can the Communists con- 
vince the untouchables that they are the 
inheritors of the rulership of India? The 
Communists would be very naive, indeed, 
if the untouchables represented the back- 
bone of their movement. - People cast for 
such a role must have some backbone 
themselves, which the untouchables have 
not been able to build up in the main. 


The author is closer to the mark when he’ 


maintains that the non-Communist forces 
in Asia must be helped to acquire the crea- 
tive dynamism without which resistance 
must remain a dud. 

The publishers describe the 
this book as a distinguished Asiatic diplo- 
mat who has written under various pen 
names. Presumably, “Trullinger” is one 
of them. We are not told why he cannot 
write under his own name. Keeping quiet 
- about it in this instance does not seem to 
be a good example of “creative dynamism.” 

The subject about which the author 
writes needs a good going over, and a book 
on it would fill a gap. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this is definitely not that book. Most 
of the material published in it could be 
culled from a good metropolitan daily. 
The book is slight, and hundreds of mil- 
lions of people sometimes rate no more 
than a few pages. A concentrated type of 


author of ` 
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writing would help, but the author wastes 
valuable space by editorializing constantly 
and at the most unlikely places. The docu- 
mentation of the book is extremely meager 
—mostly quotes from current periodicals 
and fewer than a dozen of them at that. 
The book contains no bibliography, no 
map, and no index. 
EMIL LENGYEL 
New York University 


Wricut, STANLEY F. Hart and the Chi- 
nese Customs. Pp. xvi, 949. Belfast: 
Wm. Mullan & Son, 1950. 45s. f 


The Chinese Customs Service was a re- 
markable administrative institution. . For 
nearly a century after 1854 it strengthened 
the imperial and central governments of 
China, provided an important and depend- 
able source of revenue, facilitated foreign 
trade, and pioneered or assisted in many 
aspects of China’s modernization. Staffed 
by Chinese and foreigners from many lands, 
it established and maintained a high stand- 
ard of official integrity and efficiency at a 
time when China was passing through a 
cycle of political disintegration and painful 
regeneration. Sir Robert Hart, Inspector 
General from 1863 to 1911, was the guid- 
ing genius of the Service for half a cen- 


_ tury. This book is an exhaustive study of 


the man and the institution. 

Dr. Wright was the author and editor of 
five important books (one in seven vol- 
umes) on this aspect of modern Chinese 
history, and has labored for years in the 
archives of the Service and of the British 
Foreign Office as well as in libraries 
throughout the world. His book rests upon 
a solid documentary foundation. 

Hart’s public career in shaping and di- 
recting the Customs Service is the central 
subject. The author has chosen not to 
deal with Hart’s private affairs, but the 
personality of the man clearly emerges— 
strong-minded, hard-working, a man of 
rectitude devoted to the Service and loyal 
to the government and nation he served. 
He kept a tight control over the Customs 
administration and its personnel and while 
primarily concerned with basic policies he 
would not relinquish involvement in de- 
tails. Because of Hart’s influential po- 
sition and close association with high Chi- 
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nese officials, the study sheds valuable light 
on many important eyents in China’s mod- 
ern history such as the Taiping rebellion, 
treaty revisions, the Sino-Japanese war and 
scramble by foreign powers for concessions, 
and the Boxer uprising. We also get a 
vivid picture of the lawlessness of some 
foreigners in China since the Customs 
Service had to deal with piracy, smuggling, 
and attempts even by some members of its 
staff to subvert the dynasty. 

The book seems unnecessarily long: some 
800 pages of closely printed text, which ,re- 
tells the story of early Western trade at 
Canton, opium and the first Anglo-Chinese 
war, and the first treaty settlement. Adopt- 
ing a narrative style, Dr. Wright leads 
us through numerous incidents which now 
seem trivial, such as Hart’s difficulties with 
some of his strong-willed subordinates, al- 
though such incidents doubtless were im- 
portant to Hart at the time. While the 
author tries to maintain objectivity, Hart 
is his hero, and most of the events re- 
counted are seen through his eyes. Espe- 
cially is this so in Hart’s dealings with Chi- 
. hese officials. Because Dr. Wright scarcely 
availed himself of Chinese sources, the 
whole work carries a decidedly Occidental, 
and especially official British, slant. „Only 
two collections of Chinese documents are 
listed in the bibliography, and they were 
apparently little used.* 

The volume contains valuable appendices 
and a list in Chinese of all Chinese terms 
and names used. It is well-printed and 
contains interesting illustrations. All. in 
all, it is a monument both to the author 
and to Sir Robert Hart. 

: C. Martin WILBUR 
. Columbia University 


Oscoop, CornELtius. The Koreans and 
Their Culture. Pp. xvi, 387.. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1951. 
$5.00. 

“It may be said of Korea that there is 
no country of comparable significance con- 
cerning which so-many people are igno- 
rant,” so prefaces the author a comprehen- 
sive study of “the Land of the Morning 
Calm.” 

The author has caught a glimpse of the 
soul and history of an entire people and 
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significantly has divided his work into five 
basic units: Contemporary Korean Village; 
Korean Capital and Ruling Class; Origin 
and Chronological Development of the 
Korean ‘Nation; Resumé of the Cultural 
History of*Korea; Modern Korea, Includ- 
ing the Period of Japanese Annexation and 
the Military Occupation by Russia and the 
United States; Korea in Retrospect. | 

It is difficult to believe that this small 
peninsula, only 150 miles wide 600 miles 
long, has survived over 4,000 years, has 
been coveted by and fought over by its 
larger neighbors—China, Russia and Japan 
—has suffered, has made its many contribu- 
tions to the world, and now is once again 
the battlefield for liberty and democracy as 
against communism and authoritarianism. 

To one who may have lived there, if, 
for only a day, this interesting study is a 
breath of fresh air and brings back many 
nostalgic scenes of yesteryear. When the 
tumult and the shouting is over many GI’s 
and soldiers from all the United Nations 
will read this compact volume for detailed 


" description of the country they helped free 


from the tyranny of a larger neighbor (and 
the conspiracy of the Kremlin), and some 
will even return to the “Land of the Tall 
Hats.” 

The defeat of Japan by the United States 
brought to a close forty years of cruel 
occupation and raised high the hopes for 
independence and freedom in the hearts 
of all Koreans. However, the unfortunate 
arbitrary selection of the 38th parallel di- 
vided the country and caused it to be oc- 
cupied by two major powers. Korea is 
now prominently in the news, not only be- 
cause the war raging there symbolizes the 
conflict of the free world against tyranny, 
but the Korean situation is a testing 
ground for the free world, to determine 
whether the Red menace is now endeavor- 
ing to launch a global war or whether it 
can and will permit even a small democratic 
country to live side by side with Com- 
munism. 

The world is being flooded with books, 
articles, and news about Korea, but this 
volume will remain a standard reference 
book for a detailed description of a proud 
people with a glorious history, who for 
many years to come will be in need of 
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moral and economic aid not only for over- 
coming the armed aggression, but also for 
building a more democratic nation. 
Morris: BERZON 
Boston, Mass. l 


Smita, T. LYNN, and ALEXANDER MAR- 


CHANT (Eds.). Brazil: Portrait of Half > 


a Continent. Pp. xiv, 466, 32 plates. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1951. 
$5.75. 

This is a composite picture of the Bra- 
zilian cultural mosaic painted by special- 
ists who are either native-born Brazilian 
investigators of established reputation, or 
foreigners who have been intimately fa- 
miliar with the country for years. . The 
physical basis of Brazilian society is so 
well presented that it makes readily un- 
derstandable the social, economic, and po- 
litical framework that has been prun 
posed upon it. 

Much of Brazil is in that phase of agri- 
cultural development through which mid- 
western United States passed eighty or one 
hundred years ago, when children were an 
asset, not a liability. “Children are the 
wealth of the poor, riches which can be- 
come available by transforming child labor 
into effective production. . . 
the caboclo of the time of the child... 
the rural school . . . still has not achieved 
desirable patterns for the rural environ- 
ment. It has prepared the child for the 
so-called ‘civilized’ life and has created in 
him, to a certain extent, a distaste for the 
soil” (p. 173). But industry in its present 
stage of development is unable to absorb 


all the unskilled migrants from rural areas. ` 


-To interpret Brazilian history and so- 
ciety, an understanding of patriarchalism 
-is basic. “In Brazil from the first, the 
manifestation of generative capacity was a 
part of the collective representation of 
virility. . . . The chaste man as an ideal 
type is practically non-existent, contrary to 
the situation in other cultures. This is 
carried to such a point that parents, even 
while seeking to preserve the purity of their 
sons, feel somewhat disappointed if they 
really succeed. This representation of the 
man as sexually strong and forward—the 
machão of slang—... presupposes the 
traditional domestic status of the procre- 
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ating patriarch, the de facto polygyny fa- 
vored by slavery, and the secondary po- 
sition of the women” (pp. 310-311).- But 
when the old social and domestic structure 
shattered, “the men themselves, accustomed 
to the paternalistic regime, become more 
maladjusted than the women. They hid in 
the routine bureaucracy or in the most 


- complete decadence their profound inca- 


pacity to confront successfully the new re- 
quirements of behavior, while the females 
accommodated themselves with startling 
rapidity to the exigencies of modern life”. 
(p. 297). 

Catholicism dominates, but it is at once 
a religion and a culture; there is, even in 
the cities, a popular Catholicism, charac- 
terized by miraculous revelations and cures. 
And race mixture has proceeded apace, 
making of Brazil a racial and cultural 
mosaic, Luzo-Afro-Brazilian, in which it is 
frequently difficult to distinguish the origi- 
nal elements. ‘The concepts of illegiti- 
macy, race mixture, and lack of social 
status were intimately connected, and only 
in combination did they actually signify 
disqualification; any one of them alone was’ 
insufficient to deprive the individual of so- 
cial acceptability” (p. 302). 

One is embarrassed by the great choice 
of memorable and quotable phrases and 
sentences. The editors are to be con- 
gratulated for the happy chapter sequence 
and for their work in smoothing out the 
text. 

The volume, a valuable contribution to 
the literature on Brazil, is of interest to 
specialists as well as to the general reader. 

Raymonp E. Crist 

University of Maryland 
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